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it  falls  will  be  willing  to  lay  it  aside  till  he  has  flnished  the 
last  chapter.”— Thb  LrranARY  Worlu. 

“The  ham  ot  J.  MacDonidd  Oxley's  new  book  is  a  boy  of  flf- 
teen.  *  *  *  The  interest  never  flags,  and  the  young  reader  will 
be  the  better  for  his  companionship  with  a  brave  and  manly 
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“A  breexy  volume  that  will  delight  any  wide  awake  boy. 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  is  excellent  and  not  a  few  good  lessons 
are  taught  In  the  course  of  the  story.”— The  Oulj>en  Rcle. 

DR.  CHARLES  S.  ROBINSON'S  NEW  VOLUME  ON 
SIMON  PETER. 

Simon  Peter;  His  Leter  Life  and  Labors.  By 
(%AKLE8  s.  Kubinson  D.D.  ISmo,  neat  cloth  biud- 
iug,  fully  illurtrated,  fl.2S. 

“Dr.  Robinson  has  remarkaUe  aptitude  in  what  we  may  call 
modemixlnx  historical  themes,  combining  a  vivid  sense  of 
what  was,  with  a  similarly  keen  sense  of  what  now  is,  so  mak- 
Inc  the  past  minister  in  the  most  natural  ways  to  the  wisdom 
for  the  present. ”— The  Advance. 
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LL.D.,  author  of  “A  Msuual  of  Bib.e  History  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  Geueral  History  of  the  World.” 
Witu  numerous  illustrations.  8vo.  clo'h  extra,  $1.80. 

“This  Volume,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  every  student  of  Scripture  biograptiy.”— The 
New  York  Observer. 

“As  a  delineator  of  Scripture  biography,  strong  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  thoroughly  evangelical  and  scholarly.  Dr.  W.  n.  Blaikie 
has  already  been  widely  read  on  this  side  of  toe  sea.  This  new 
volume  will  And,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  a  cordial  welcome  in 
every  pastor's  study.  It  ought  to  be  placed  in  every  church  11- 
fafary.  These  books  make  excellent  and  helirfnl  presents  f<T 
superintendents  and  teachers  during  the  holidays.— Rev. 
t.B  ARLES  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  New  York  Presbyte¬ 
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social  force  in  the  world  to-day,  finds  iis  oilgin  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  This  fact  is  ample  justifiiAtlon  for 
a  careful  study  of  the  Passion.  Such  a  study  is  that  of 
Dr.  Stalker,  which  deserves  the  •  igfaeet  commendatiiu 
for  its  learning  and  sptritnal  insight.  Wbst  he  has  to 
soy  on  the  great  drama  of  Christian  redemption  is  whole¬ 
some,  htalthy  and  stimulating.”- A.  T.  Tribune. 

“It  is  written  with  consummate  literary  skill  and 
great  pictorial  effect,  and  the  various  events  and  actors 
are  deacribed  with  such  vividness  that  the  reader  is  al¬ 
most  persuaded  to  think  that  be  sees  the  one  and  hears 
the  other  as  they  pass  before  the  mind  in  these  graphlc- 
allv  written  osges.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  i«-ie  id.” 
—Scottish  American. 
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AHERICAN  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Henbt  C.  Ved- 
DKR.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  ]2mo.  iiiiS  pp..  $1  50.  A  critical 
and  fa'cluatiug  account  of  the  literature  and  writers 
of  our  owm  day,  inclndtdg  nineteen  centemporary  au¬ 
thors. 

“The  first  effect  of  reading  the  hook  Is  to  send  one  back  to 
the  authors  analysed,  with  tresb  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
.  .  .  surely  a  desirable  state  of  mind  wherein  to  read  and  study 
nuderstandingly.” 

BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  PATRIOTISM :  or.  Hietoric  Incen¬ 
tives  to  Vtnne  and  Good  Citiseusbip.  In  prose  and 
verse,  with  notes  By  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.S.  A., 
LL.D.  Cloth,  gilt,  12mo.  443  pp.,  $1.25.  tin  School  Edi¬ 
tion,  72  cents.) 

“It  was  a  very  happy  thought  to  bring  together  the  inspiring 
utterances  of  so  many  patriotic  men  and  women.” — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

WAYMARKS  FOR  TEACHERS,  showing  aims,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  plans  of  everr-day  teaching,  srith  lllustrailTe 
lessons.  Hy  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary 
Scboi  Is,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cloth,  12mo,  276  pp.,  $1J2S 
*  Nowhere  else  is  It  possible  for  a  teacher  in  her  every-day 
work  to  find  so  much  that  is  helpful  by  way  of  lesson  aids  ,  . 
as  in  these  pages.”— The  American  Teacher. 

A  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS  FOR  HISTORICAL 
STuDY.  An  analytical  synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels 
In  the  English  Version  of  1881.  By  Wm.  Arnold 
Steysns.  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Int^pie- 
ratiou  in  the  Rochester  Tbtological  Seminary,  and 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton.  Professor  of  NewTest^ent 
Interpretation  in  the  UntYersity  of  Chicago.  Cloth, 
small  quarto:  249  pp.,  $lji0. 

“I  think  it  is  much  the  best  English  Harmony  we  hare.”— 
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World 
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tive,  and  rffectlve  style.”— The  Independent,  N.  v. 
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This  price  does  not  begin  to  repay  us  for  the  cost  of  the  mechanical  production  of  the 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

Tidings  of  an  armistice  between  Japan  and 
China  are  periodic,  but  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  active  warfare  till 
Japan  is  in  possession  of  Moukden  and  Pekin. 
There  is  ho  other  logical  pause  in  the  progress 
of  Japan.  Whatever  loss  and  humiliation 
China  has  yet  suffered  is  apparent  only  to 
“outside  barbarians,”  and  for  this  no  ofScial 
Chinaman  cares  so  long  as  the  great  tax-pay¬ 
ing  population  knows  nothing.  The  plunder¬ 
ing  Taotais  ply  the  lash  a  little  harder  and 
steal  the  more.  Of  the  highest  sentiment  yet 
evoked  by  the  war  in  China,  perhaps  Admiral 
Wei  is  a  fair  illustration.  Not  only  is  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  stealing  the  public  funds  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast,  but  it 
is  reported  that  in  his  declared  decapitation 
he  substituted  another’s  head  for  bis  own  I 
Nothing  can  more  distinctly  show  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  government.  There  can  be 
no  better  wish  for  China  than  that  she  should 


be  exposed  to  herself.  She  has  seen  the 
“Western  devils”  temporarily  in  command  of 
Pekin.  But  it  was  regarded  as  a  demonic 
afdiction  of  the  “Son  of  Heaven”  for  which 
there  was  no  cause  and  which  be  bore  with 
sublime  patience.  Now  a  nation  near  to  her, 
well  known,  for  a  long  time  in  close  relations, 
defies  her.  As  yet  but  a  few  of  the  princes 
know  how  China  has  been  humbled,  nor  do 
they  feel  any  shame  at  her  military  disasters. 
Once  put  Japan  in  possession  of  the  old  Man- 
chee  capital,  and  the  only  humane  sentiment 
of  the  reigning  families,  family  pride,  will 
be  touched  to  the  quick.  Let  China  know 
that  Japan  is  in  Pekin,  whence  the  dishon¬ 
ored  “Son  of  Heaven”  has  fled  away,  and  she 
will  begin  to  see  herself  as  she  is. 

National  policies  are  naturally  selfish.  For 
more  than  a  generation  all  Europe  has  re¬ 
garded  Asia  as  a  future  possibility.  With 
characteristic  prudence  England  has  been 
“taking  the  profits”  as  they  came  in  her  way. 
China,  as  the  Holland  comic  papers  put  it,  is 
“Mr.  Bull’s  best  customer.”  There  are  two 
things  which  England  will  not  sacrifice,  profit 
and  prestige.  The  presence  of  the  English 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  China  is  for  the  support 
of  England’s  prestige.  Her  commerce  is  se¬ 
cure  so  long  as  there  is  no  internal  revolution 
in  China.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
new  government  should  be  established  in 
power  without  some  commotion  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  But  England  does  not  trade  with  the 
princes  so  much  as  with  the  people.  Unless 
the  great  secret  societies,  spun  like  spider 
webs  all  over  the  empire,  are  stirred  up,  there 
will  be  no  popular  uprising.  And  there  is 
every  likelihood  now  that  a  peace  with  Li  Hung 
Chang,  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
whole  nation,  could  be  dictated  from  Pekin 
on  any  terms  Japan  might  impose,  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  But  such  a  change  at  the  head  would 
work  a  change  in  the  whole.  The  regenera 
tion  of  China  will  begin  that  way. 

The  Armenian  agony  still  cries  out.  If  the 
Turk  really  asked  for  an  American  investiga¬ 
tion,  bis  motive  was  not  more  light,  but  more 
fog.  What  the  Turk  fears  most  of  all,  what 
be  will  prevent  by  any  means,  is  an  honest 
and  impartial  investigation.  There  is  not  a 
province  or  a  department  of  his  government 
that  will  bear  the  light.  The  Sultan  is  a  help¬ 
less  figurehead.  Constantinople  is  only  a 
front  porch  where  the  Turk  meets  Europe  and 
tries  to  be  polite,  and  the  unhappy  man  who 
has  to  do  the  honors  is  kept  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  ignorance  of  what  bis  viziers  know  and 
what  his  pashas  devise  to  plague  and  plunder 
the  wretched  people. 

Of  course  investigation  of  Armenia  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  “controlled.”  There  are  diplo¬ 
matic  reasons  for  withholding  the  whole  | 


truth.  If  the  Berlin  treaty  should  demand 
something  which  nobody  was  quite  ready  to 
do,  it  would  be  embarrassing.  The  usual 
method  is  to  find  out  nothing  till  a  convenient 
time.  Plain  people  don’t  quite  understand 
that  sort  of  investigation  which  has  eyes  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  that  sees  right  be¬ 
fore  only  when  it  is  convenient.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  England  and  her  associates  in  making 
this  inquest  as  they  are  required.  Mr.  Glad 
stone’s  letter  to  the  Anglo- Armenian  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  its  mass  meeting  last 
Monday  no  doubt  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  examination  must  be 
thorough  and  searching.  All  the  Powers  surely 
believe  the  Armenian  outcry  to  be  genuine ;  they 
feel  the  gravity  of  the  occasion ;  they  heed 
the  sentiment  of  Christendom.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  Mohammedan  enormity  in  the 
heart  of  the  Old  World,  like  the  Tammany 
iniquity  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  cannot  be 
diagnosed  and  eradicated  in  a  day.  The 
Bashi-bazouk  in  Bulgaria,  the  Kurd  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  are  moral  monsters  like  the  Reppen- 
bagens  among  us,  who  have  been  created  by 
a  system  that  has  now  reached  its  limit,  and 
may  no  longer  be  permitted  to  abide. 

Autonomy  for  Armenia  as  she  is  to-day  is 
impossible.  The  old  Armenian,  with  small 
exceptions,  is  to-day  a  memory  of  a  heroic 
past.  To  erect  a  kingdom  in  his  name  would 
be  a  travesty  of  justice  and  a  cruelty  besides. 
But  there  is  a  better  hope  than  that,  and  it  is 
grounded  in  two  very  important  European 
facts:  the  present  cordial  friendship  between 
Russia  and  England,  and  the  strong  support 
which  the  English  Conservattives  are  giving 
in  this  matter  to  the  Liberal  government. 
England  being  a  unit  in  this  respect,  and 
Russia  in  firm  alliance  with  her,  it  should  not 
be— it  is  not — difficult  to  give  to  Armenia  n 
European  viceroy,  undei  protection  either  of 
Russia  or  of  the  combined  Powers.  With  a 
European  Viceroy,  an  armed  police,  and  the 
disarming  of  all  the  Armenian  people — who 
now  everywhere  go  about  armed  to  the  teeth 
— Armenia  might  even  pay  tribute  to  the 
Sultan  and  yet  be  at  peace,  and  her  Christian 
population,  who  now  are  as  lambs  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  might  be  kept  in  safety. 

But  all  this  requires  time,  a  very  long  time, 
and  meanwhile  the  safety  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  Turkish  dominion  may  very 
easily  beimperilled.  The  manifesto  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  issued  on  Monday  demands  most 
careful  attention.  That  Board  hasmoremission 
aries  and  larger  interests  in  Armenia  than  any 
other  missionary  organization  of  our  country, 
and  has  the  right  to  speak  with  emphasis- 
The  position  of  the  117  missionaries  of  the 
Board  in  Armenia  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  neither  those  upon  the  field,  nor  any 
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wbo  may  happen  to  be  at  home,  abould  be 
urged  to  take  steps  or  utter  words  which 
might  prove  to  be  dangerous  During  all  the 
yedrs  of  Armenian  missions  the  missionaries, of 
whatever  Church,  have  shown  a  rare  tact 
and  prudence  by  which,  without  bringing  any 
doubt  upon  their  sympathy  with  the  down¬ 
trodden  Armenians,  they  have  never  left  in 
doubt  their  loyalty  to  government.  However 
well  aware  they  may  be  that  the  facts  now 
under  investigation  are  being  misrepresented, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  them  at 
this  juncture  to  attempt  to  make  the  truth 
known. 

The  woes  of  Newfoundland  seem  to  be  more 
serious  than  was  at  first  bellieved.  The  words 
of  an  English  banker,  “If  it  were  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  money  there  would  be  no  difficulty.” 
are  significant  of  troubles  deeper  than  finan¬ 
cial  pressure  due  to  the  failure  of  the  fish¬ 
eries.  The  one  autonomous  colony  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  a  field  of  adventure. 
American  sympathies  have  been  strongly  with 
the  sturdy  islanders,  and  since  Cyrus  W.  Field 
carried  his  representative  company  of  guests 
thither  to  receive  the  first  Atlantic  Cable,  they 
have  seemed  to  be  our  near  neighbors  and 
close  friends.  Their  picturesque  capital  has 
more  than  once  risen  from  the  ashes  of  terri¬ 
ble  conflagrations,  each  time  better  than  be¬ 
fore.  May  their  recovery  from  the  present  dis¬ 
asters  be  as  speedy  and  satisfactory  1 


The  curtain  fell  on  last  week’s  session  of 
the  Lexow  Committee  with  a  dramatic  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  apperance  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
Police  Department  was  momentary,  but  very 
suggestive.  One  of  the  most  hideous  wretch¬ 
es  which  this  Tammany  uncovering  has  yet 
disclosed  bad  been  nailed  by  another’s  confes¬ 
sion  just  as  he  was  scuttling  away  under  cover 
of  the  most  impudent  perjury.  The  spectacle 
of  this  creature  as  the  patron  of  police  cap¬ 
tains,  as  being  in  the  legislative  lobby  to 
badger  lawmakers  into  keeping  their  corrupt 
bargains,  has  revolted  the  most  careless  ob¬ 
servers.  The  shock  has  gone  through  the 
callousness  of  the  whole  police  body,  conrts, 
and  station  bouses  alike.  And  the  celerity 
with  which  Byrnes  and  Martin  promised  to 
undo  their  spasmodic  suspension  of  a  captain, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  calmness  with 
which  they  assumed  to  be  on  the  side  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  is  the  same  Byrnes  wbo 
lately  lectured  Dr.  Parkburst  for  reflecting  on 
the  purity  of  the  police.  The  record  which  he 
once  made  for  faithful  and  loyal  service  throws 
the  present  situation  into  higher  and  almost 
tragic  relief. 

This  is  the  season  for  annual  reports,  and  it 
is  refreshing,  and  at  this  Christmas  season 
most  appropriate,  to  turn  from  foreign  wars 
and  home  investigations  of  criminals  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  good  that  is  being  done  in  our  midst. 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society,  founded  by  the 
lamented  Charles  Loring  Brace,  will  in  Janu¬ 
ary  enter  upon  the  fortieth  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Wbo  shall  calculate  the  good  it  has 
done  to  society  at  large  in  lives  of  children 
reclaimed  from  neglect  and  from  vice  to  hon¬ 
est  citizenship  t  The  twenty  one  Industrial 
Schools  of  this  Society  this  year  gave  instruc¬ 
tion  to  18,000  children  so  poor  that  their 
clothing  was  unsuitable  for  attendance  on  the 
public  schools,  and  gave  to  them,  in  addition 
to  instruction  in  books,  the  rudiments  of  an 
industrial  training.  The  twelve  evening 
schools  offered  opportunities  to  many  who 
oould  not  attend  school  by  day,  and  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  fact  that  one  of  them 
is  organized  and  maintained  by  the  graduates 
of  a  noted  young  ladies’  school  of  this  city. 
The  new  farm  training  school  near  Kensico  is 


proving  to  be  the  valuable  means  of  reforming 
truants  that  it  was  hoped  it  would  be. 
The  lodging  bouses  have  sheltered  6,348  home¬ 
less  or  vagrant  boys,  of  whom  725  have  been 
placed  in  good  homes  and  246  returned  to 
friends.  A  new  memorial  lodging  bouse  will 
soon  be  opened.  The  most  important  work  of 
the  society,  the  placing-out  department,  at  an 
average  expense  of  twenty-five  dollars,  has  in 
this  one  year  found  homes  and  employment 
in  this  and  other  States  all  over  the  Union 
for  2,226  individuals.  The  proportion  of  juve¬ 
nile  crime  during  the  last  thirty-four  years 
has  fallen  from  one  in  eveiy  188i  persons  to 
one  in  every  1,050  persons,  and  that  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  (misdemeanors)  in  similar 
ratio. 

Going  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  the 
question  of  benevolence  is  the  Wayfarers 
Lodge  and  Wood  Yard  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society.  As  a  labor  test  for  men  it  was, 
when  opened,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  though  its  good  example  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  several  very  notable  instances.  As  a 
refuge  for  the  homeless — not  all  of  whom  are 
willing  paupers,  though  the  influence  of 
police  station  lodging-houses  works  rapidly  to 
make  them  such — it  is  indescribably  beneficent. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Lodge  on  November 
15,  18S»3,  26,000  days’  work,  37,000  meals 

and  20,000  lodgings  have  been  given.  The 
expenses  of  this  establishment  are,  in  large 
part,  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  wood  yard, 
and  the  fact  to  which  our  readers’  attention 
is  particularly  called  is  that  the  latter  offers  to 
all  soft-hearted  people  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  kindly  instincts  with  no  fear  of  doing 
harm.  For  the  Society  sells  for  one  dollar 
each  two  books  of  tickets,  one  containing 
five  tickets  for  men  with  homes,  entitling  the 
bearer  of  a  ticket  to  work  in  the  wood 
yard  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents,  and  the 
other  of  ten  tickets  for  meti  without  homes,  a 
ticket  entitling  the  bearer  to  a  lodging,  a 
bath,  and  two  mekls  at  the  Lodge  in  return 
for  bis  work.  Provided  with  these  tickets  no 
one  need  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  beggar  who  in 
these  hard  times  asks  for  alms  on  the  street 
or  at  the  door.  If  he  is  willing  to  work  your 
ticket  will  meet  his  immediate  wants,  and  put 
him  into  communication  with  those  who  can 
best  render  him  the  further  aid  he  needs. 

When  people  are  doing  their  Christmas 
shopping  is  the  time  to  think  of  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  League.  With  the  principles  of  this 
League  our  readers  have  already  been  made 
acquainted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  the  author  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  number,  is  its  President.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  the  League  continuing  to  direct 
its  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  seats  shall  be  provided  for  women 
employed  in  retail  bouses.  This  law  is  still 
almost  a  dead  letter ;  a  number  of  the  large 
houses  on  Sixth  Aveune  and  Fourteenth  Street 
pay  such  slight  attention  to  it  as  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  important  a  matter. 
Other  subjects  also  enter  into  the  pur¬ 
view  of  this  League,  notably  that  of  payment 
for  overtime.  The  energies  of  the  League, 
however,  are  chiefly  given  to  the  effort  to  have 
retail  shops  placed  under  the  Factoiy  Inspec¬ 
tion  laws.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  a  bill  to 
that  effect  has  been  for  three  successive  years 
introduced  and  bravely  defended  by  the  Work¬ 
ing  Women’s  Society,  and  lost  in  committee. 
It  is  hoped  that  if  the  bill  is  again  introduced 
the  influence  of  our  readers  in  this  State  will 
be  given  to  its  support.  We  regret  to  see  that 
at  the  time  of  the  making  up  of  the  last  re¬ 
port,  February,  1884,  only  twenty-four  retail 
houses  in  this  city  could  be  put  upon  the  White 
List  of  the  League  as  a  Fair  House— one  which 
gave  its  employees  that  degree  of  consideration 
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to  which  the  laws  and  equity  and  common 
humanity  entitle  them.  We  who  are  ready 
to  deny  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  “those  who 
have  failed  in  life,”  ought  still  more  to  stand 
by  these  women  wbo,  as  Mrs.  Lowell  says, 
have  not  failed,  but  are  bravely  working  and 
bravely  striving.  They  render  us  valuable 
service;  they  have  especial  claims  upon  our 
sympathy  because  of  their  helplessness,  which, 
again  to  quote  Mrs.  Lowell,  is  especially  great 
because  they  are  women  and  young,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  exposed  to  peculiar  temptation, 
since  when  wages  fall  below  the  living  point, 
the  “wages  of  sin”  are  always  ready  for  them. 

Every  one  who  crosses  Union  Square  or  any 
other  park  on  a  fair  day,  every  one  who  from 
the  elevated  railways  looks  into  the  windows 
of  the  cheap  lodging  bouses,  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  problem  of  homeless  people 
must  be  a  difficult  one  for  the  workers  in 
charity.  The  Conference  of  Charities  of  New 
York — a  voluntary  union  of  representatives  of 
the  leading  charitable  societies  of  this  city — 
has  undertaken  to  grapple  with  this  difficult 
question,  and  has  prepared  a  “short  cate¬ 
chism”  which  shows  both  the  duties  and  the 
difficulties  attending  it.  The  tract  may  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  large  charitable  socie¬ 
ties,  with  tickets  referring  homeless  men  and 
women  to  the  proper  place,  that  is,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Charities,  elsewhere  described 
in  this  paper.  Without  going  into  details 
here,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  reading  of 
this  tract  will  convince  any  intelligent  person 
that  to  give  to  a  street  beggar  anything  ex¬ 
cept  such  a  ticket  is  to  do  a  serious  wrong 
both  to  that  beggar  and  to  society. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE~COVENANT. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  been  present  at 
a  service  of  greater  interest  than  on  Sunday 
evening  at  the  new  Church  of  the  Covenant 
in  42d  street,  near  Second  Avenue.  We  call 
it  new,  not  that  it  is  just  born,  for  it  has 
been  in  existence  some  twenty  years,  and  has 
thus  come  to  man’s  estate.  But  until  recent¬ 
ly  it  was  but  a  Chapel,  built  and  supported 
by  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  But  when 
a  few  months  since  the  mother  church  was 
united  with  the  Brick  Church,  with  which  it 
was  henceforth  to  be  joined  in  worship,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  united  church  should 
take  that  name,  which  left  the  other  name 
unappropriated,  and  the  former  Chapel,  as 
“the  Child  of  the  Covenant,”  succeeded,  by 
right  of  inheritance,  to  its  mother’s  name, 
which  it  now  bears  with  honest  pride,  as  a 
title  which  it  not  only  inherits,  but  deserves. 

Among  the  material  fragments  of  the  old 
church  that  have  come  to  the  new,  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  with  its  precious  contents,  and  a 
tablet  which  bad  been  placed  on  its  walls  in 
memory  of  the  great  lawyer,  William  Curtis 
Noyes.  Having  thus  adorned  the  First  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  it  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Second,  and  on  Sunday  evening  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  affectionate  bands  of  bis  family 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  congregation.  The  occasion  was  made  one 
of  special  interest  by  the  presence  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Charles  Butler,  now  in  his  94th  year, 
and  of  Dr.  Prentiss,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church.  His  successor.  Dr.  Vincent,  was  un¬ 
avoidably  detained,  but  sent  a  paper  full  of 
touching  memorials  of  the  old  church,  which 
was  read  by  one  of  the  elders ;  after  which 
Dr.  Mcllvaine,  the  last  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  made  a  stirring  address. 
Mr.  Cady,  the  architect,  who  has  taken  the 
warmest  interest  in  this  church  from  its  be¬ 
ginning,  also  referred  very  happily  to  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  history  of  the  Chapel,  now  the 
Church.  Altogether  the  occasion  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  one,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
people  and  their  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Webster. 
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TOO  LATE. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  have 
never  learned  to  conjugate  the  present  tense; 
they  are  always  in  the  “preterite.”  I  once 
had  a  parishioner  in  New  York  whose  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  church  door  always  certified  to  me 
the  size  of  my  audience,  for  nobody  ever  came 
in  after  him.  He  habitually  missed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Ood’s  Word,  and  was  barely  in  time  for 
the  “  long  prayer”  ;  he  never  got  but  a  fraction 
of  the  service,  and  was  but  a  fraction  of  a 
man  in  all  the  work  of  the  church.  I  lately 
met  my  neighbor,  Mr.  John  Tardy,  watching 
some  masons  laying  the  foundations  of  some 
new  buildings.  “What  a  fool  I  was,”  he  said 
to  me;  “I  might  have  bought  all  this  land 
once  for  only  a  thousand  dollars  a  lot;  now 
these  lots  are  worth  six  times  as  much.  That 
is  always  my  luck.”  He  was  right;  it  is 
always  the  “luck”  of  slow  coaches  to  get  no 
passengers.  Neighbor  Taidy  is  always  rich  in 
great  expectations,  but  is  likely  to  wear  a  poor 
man’s  hair  into  bis  grave.  He  is  always  too 
late. 

In  Paris  every  stranger  goes  to  see  the  splen¬ 
did  mausoleum  of  the  great  Emperor  who  won 
his  many  victories  because  he  was  generally — 
as  he  said — “fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  the 
enemy  in  every  move  on  the  battle-field.” 
France  has  never  reared  a  monument  to  poor 
Marshal  Grouchy ;  bis  failure  to  bring  up  his 
men  on  time  cost  the  ruin  of  the  empire  at 
Waterloo.  The  venerable  artist,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Washington.  Grand  old  Pater 
Patrise  always  entered  his  studio  while  the 
State  House  clock  was  striking  eight.  My 
readers  may  be  familiar  with  his  answer  to 
the  tardy  secretary  who  apologized  for  bis  de¬ 
lay  by  saying,  “My  watch  is  out  of  order.” 
“Then,”  replied  Washington,  “you  must  get  a 
new  watch,  or  I  must  get  a  new  secretary.” 
The  two  qualities  which  contributed  the  most 
to  Washington’s  success  in  life  were  prudence 
and  promptness. 

If  unhappy  delays  have  cost  some  men  the 
loss  of  battles,  and  other  men  the  loss  of 
profitable  bargains,  there  are  innumerable 
cases  in  which  delays  have  cost  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  The  time-element  is  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Bible ;  it  abounds  in  such  urgent 
words  as  “straightway,”  “now,”  and  “to¬ 
day.”  One  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  Lord  is  that  of  the  tardy  guests 
clamoring  for  admission  to  the  wedding  feast, 
who  are  told  that  “the  door  is  shut.”  At  the 
day  of  final  judgment  we  may  well  believe 
that  those  who  come  there  from  Gospel- 
lighted  lands  will  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—those  who  seized  their  opportunity,  and 
those  who  lost  it.  The  happy  hosts  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Judge  will  contain  those 
who  “knew  the  time  of  their  visitation,”  who 
obeyed  the  heavenly  voice,  who  improved  the 
infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  pressed  in 
while  the  gate  stood  open.  And  among  these 
happy  ones  the  happiest  will  be  those  earnest 
laborers  for  Christ  who  caught  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  good,  and  by  cooperating  with  the 
divine  Spirit  won  precious  souls  to  the  Master. 

On  the  left  band  of  the  Judge  will  be  mul¬ 
titudes  whose  fatal  sin  was  that  they  were  too 
late.  They  knew  their  duty  and  were  often 
urged  to  perform  it.  Christ  came  to  them  as 
He  came  to  besotted  Jerusalem.  Faithful  ser¬ 
mons,  solemn  providences,  roused  them  again 
and  again  as  Paul  aroused  Felix  on  his  throne, 
but  like  him,  they  put  off  repentance  to  “a 
more  convenient  season.”  The  doorway  into 
a  better  life  was  opened  to  them  by  the  pierced 
band  of  Him  who  said,  “Come  unto  Me  and  be 
ye  saved,”  but  they  lingered  without  until  the 
door  was  shut. 


There  will,  I  can  imagine,  be  an  especial 
bitterness  in  the  fate  of  those  who  destroyed 
themselves  by  their  own  procrastination.  They 
will  be  tantalized  forever  by  the  recollection 
of  the  mercies  they  so  strangely  fiung  away. 
The  spectre  that  will  haunt  them  will  be  a 
loet  opportunity !  That  spectre  will  never 
down  to  their  bidding.  It  will  iing4be  peals 
of  Sabbath  bells  in  theii  memories,  and  re¬ 
mind  them  how  many  offers  of  eternal  life 
were  pressed  upon  them  by  Christ’s  message- 
bearers.  It  will  whisper  in  their  ears  the 
sweet  voices  of  good  mothers  or  loving  friends 
who  once  urged  them  to  lay  hold  on  that  life 
eternal.  It  will  point  them  to  times  and  places 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  was  striving  with 
them  ;  they  were  often  almost  persuaded  to 
become  Christians;  others  passed  by  them 
and  went  in  through  the  open  gate ;  they  put 
off  and  still  put  off  the  great  decision  until 
death  snatched  them  away  and  it  was  too  late  ! 
They  might  have  been  in  heaven ;  they  shut 
themselves  out  I 

“  For  all  sad  words  of  tongae  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these— it  might  have  been  1” 

I  have  an  object  in  writing  this  article  and 
just  at  this  time.  Another  year  is  just  van 
isbing  away,  going  up  with  its  account  to 
God.  I  once  met  a  gentleman  in  the  street 
near  his  house  on  the  closing  day  of  the  year, 
and  simply  said  to  him  in  a  hearty,  cordial 
way,  “My  friend,  isn't  it  a  good  time  to  begin 
a  new  life  f  ”  God’s  Spirit  sent  that  sentence 
like  an  arrow  into  his  soul ;  he  came  that  very 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  prayer¬ 
meeting  ;  the  opening  year  saw  him  an  ear¬ 
nest,  decided  Christian,  and  such  he  was  to 
his  dying  day. 

The  reader  of  this  article  may  be  closing 
this  year  without  Christ.  You  know  your 
duty  and  have  never  done  it.  You  expect  to 
do  it  by-and-bye;  yet  you  may  open  your 
eyes  in  eternity  and  find  it  is  too  late.  Christ 
says  to  you  now,  “Follow  Mel”  He  said  this 
once  to  two  men  on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  and 
their  destiny  hung  upon  ten  minutes.  So 
may  yours.  If  you  will  say  “JVo”  to  your  sins 
and  say  “  Yes”  to  Jesus  Christ  by  doing  the 
first  thing  that  conscience  bids  you,  and  do  it 
to  please  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  be  taking  the 
first  decisive  step  towards  heaven.  His  Spirit 
will  help  you.  Faith  simply  means  grasping 
Jesus  Christ  and  doing  what  He  bids  you.  I 
entreat  you  to  lose  no  time.  Your  eternity 
may  bang  on  a  moment’s  decision.  Make  it 
before  the  door  is  shut ! 

THE  PBE8BTTEBIAN  HOSPITAL  OF 
NEW  YOBK. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  James 
Lenox,  after  consultation  with  a  number  of 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Dutch  churches.  Mr.  Lenox  gen¬ 
erously  donated  for  its  use  the  block  of  ground 
it  occupies  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  Sev¬ 
entieth  and  Seventy- first  Street,  and  gave 
towards  the  buildings  $100,000,  to  which  he 
added  $160,000  more  before  they  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Others  of  his  associates  gave  liberally, 
notably  James  Brown,  John  C.  Green,  Joseph 
Sampson,  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  W.  R.  Ver- 
milye,  and  others.  In  1872  the  Hospital  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  one  hundred. 

While  looking  to  the  Presbyterian  and  affil¬ 
iated  Churches  for  its  support— and  the  daily 
religious  services  are  after  Presbyterian  order— 
the  Hospital  has  been  conducted  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  most  liberal  principles. 
Neither  color,  creed,  nor  nationality  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  admission  of 
patients.  To  be  sick  and  needy  have  been  the 
only  requisites.  And  whatever  would  insure 
the  speediest  recovery,  or  add  to  the  comfort 


of  the  patient,  has  been  most  liberally  sup¬ 
plied.  As  the  result  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  have  been  benefitted,  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  belonged  to  the  religious 
bodies  that  bear  the  burden  of  its  maintenance, 
and  of  whom  not  more  than  one  in  thirteen 
have  paid  anything  for  their  care  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  1880  an  ambulance  system  was  added  to 
the  Hospital  equipment,  that  cases  requiring 
immediate  treatment  might  be  speedily  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  portion  of  the  city  east  of 
Central  Park  was  assigned  to  the  Hospital  by 
the  city  authorities  as  an  ambulance  district. 
These  ambulances  now  bring  to  the  Hospital 
between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
patients  annually. 

Originally  the  Hospital  was  intended  for  in¬ 
door  patients  only.  In  1888  a  building  for  out¬ 
door  patients  was  added,  the  most  carefully 
planned  and  the  most  complete  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments  of  any  that  had  been  built  up  to  that 
time,  large  enough  to  accommodate  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  patients  per  day,  if 
kept  open  all  the  time.  At  present  it  is  open 
from  one  to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  daily  average  is  nearly  two  hundred. 

In  December,  1889,  the  Hospital  Building 
was  rendered  untenable  by  fire.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  new  and  greatly  enlarged  fire¬ 
proof  buildings  were  completed.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  of  the  fire  these  buildings 
were  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
with  a  capacity  of  860  beds,  which,  in  case  of 
emergency,  as  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic, 
can  be  increased  to  460. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  was  organized 
at  the  same  time,  and  has  since  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  The  Hospital  is  to-day  as 
thoroughly  equipped  for  efiScient  work  as  any 
hospital  in  existence. 

The  design  of  the  founders  was  to  care  for 
the  worthy  poor,  those  who  in  health  main¬ 
tained  themselves,  but  when  sickness  came, 
were  unable  to  provide  the  aid  of  skilled 
physicians,  or  whose  surroundings  were  un- 
fayorable  to  their  recovery.  The  faithfulness 
with  which  this  plan  has  been  adhered  to  is 
shown  by  the  yearly  reports.  Almost  every 
industrial  pursuit  by  which  a  living  is  ob¬ 
tained  is  represented  among  its  patients. 

The  Hospital  has  an  annual  endowment  of 
$26,000,  and  from  patients,  mainly  those  occu¬ 
pying  private  rooms,  about  $26,000  more. 
The  remaining  $100,000  is  supplied  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  churches,  and  donations  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  some  of  whom  subscribe  a  stated 
sum  yearly. 

During  the  last  year  nearly  21,000  different 
individuals  received  medical  or  surgical  aid  in 
its  different  departments,  in-door  and  out-door, 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000.  Of  these,  only  one  in 
ten  claimed  to  be  Presbyterians,  and  only  one 
in  over  thirteen  paid  anything  for  their  care 
and  treatment. 

Since  the  enlargement  of  the  Hospital  in 
1892  its  income  has  not  met  its  increased  ex¬ 
penses,  making  necessary  a  large  encroach¬ 
ment  annually  upon  the  principal  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  fund,  and  unless  increased  donations 
are  soon  received,  a  diminution  of  the  work, 
rather  than  an  increase,  must  be  expected. 

The  churches  and  citizens  of  Rochester  have 
been  giving  generously  to  two  of  the  principal 
Hospitals  of  the  city,  viz:  $27,000  to  the  new 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  $10,000  to  the  Allopathic  on  the 
west  side.  More  is  needed  and  will  be  given. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith  will  be  installed 
pastor  of  the  Lenox  oburch,  in  189th  street. 
West  of  Eighth  avenue,  this  (Thursday)  even¬ 
ing,  Deo.  20.  Dr.  John  Hall  will  preach  the 
sermon. 
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PORTLAND  :  AN  EASTERN  CITT  ON 
OUR  WESTERN  COAST. 

The  Founders  of  Otokmu  —  Portland,  one  of  the 
richest  ettles  In  the  coontir.  —  Its  sehools  and 
chnrehes.— Dr.  Brown.—  Preshjrteiian  Nlmrods.— 
Ooinc  np  the  Colombia  Bieer.  —  Cllmbtnc  the 
hills  to  see  the  sun  rise. 


In  leaving  Tacoma  we  leave  the  sea,  and 
tarn  Southward,  as  if  we  were  bound  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  day’s  ride  is  through  a  country 
that  is  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  though 
here  and  there  the  woodman’s  axe  has  made 
a  little  clearing,  and  let  the  sunlight  into  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  and  a  few  poor  dwellings 
furnish  shelter  for  the  lumbermen  or  fisher¬ 
men.  The  one  event  of  the  day,  the  only 
break  in  the  boundless  monotony,  is  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Columbia  River.  No  bridge  spans 
it,  for  it  is  so  broad,  and  at  times  so  tremen¬ 
dous  in  its  flood,  that  a  bridge  could  be  built 
only  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  the  train  is  run 
on  a  ferryboat  of  huge  proportions,  on  which 
it  is  floated  across  the  broad  current.  Once 
on  the  other  side,  our  course  runs  almost  along 
its  banks,  or  in  sight  of  it,  so  that  from  our 
window  we  are  close  to  an  ocean  steamer 
coming  in  from  the  sea.  Thus  railway  and 
river  run  parallel  till  both  reach  the  chief 
city  of  Oregon. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  streets  of  Port¬ 
land,  I  felt  at  home.  An  Eastern  man  can 
hardly  come  here  without  being  struck  with 
the  resemblance  to  the  cities  of  New  England  ; 
while,  as  to  the  people,  he  is  apt  to  say  in  his 
homely  phrase,  “They  are  our  folks !”  Oregon 
was  settled  before  California,  and  drew  to  it 
a  different  kind  of  population.  The  rush  to 
the  latter  began  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1848,  but  long  before  that  the  report  of  the 
famous  Willammette  Valley,  which  was  said  to 
be  as  rich  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  drew  to 
it  the  eyes  of  Eastern  farmers,  many  of  whom 
crossed  the  plains  with  their  ox  teams  to  find 
homes  in  this  agricultural  paradise.  Such 
sturdy  pioneers  gave  a  character  to  the  new 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

After  the  war  there  was  a  migration,  not  large, 
but  of  picked  men,  who  had  been  in  the  army. 
An  old  soldier  told  me  that  he  came  here  right 
after  Appomattox,  and  that  he  walked  all  the 
way  across  the  plains.  It  took  him  four  months ; 
but  he  said  that  he  never  enjoyed  anything 
more  in  his  life.  And  well  he  might.  It  was 
an  easier  transition  for  him  to  ordinary  life, 
than  if  he  had  gone  back  to  the  old  shop  or 
the  old  farm,  for  here  at  least  he  could  keep 
up  a  little  of  the  military  habit,  as  he  was 
ever  on  the  march,  dwelling  in  tents,  or  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  and  looking  up  to  the  stars  I 
There  was  an  exhilaration  in  this  free  life,  as 
there  was  in  the  very  air  of  the  plains ;  and  as 
he  strode  along  he  seemed  to  hear  the  tramp, 
tramp,  of  the  long  column  behind  him ;  and 
if  he  did  not  hear  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  he 
could  at  least  lift  up  his  voice,  singing  “The 
Red.  White,  and  Blue"  or  “The  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom. "  By  this  endurance  of  hardship  he 
proved  his  manhood,  and  his  right  to  the  no¬ 
blest  title  that  his  country  could  give,  that  of 
an  American  citizen.  This  is  the  stuff  to  make 
a  State  of,  and  such  were  the  founders  of  the 
noble  commonwealth  of  Oregon. 

As  was  the  State,  so  was  the  city,  which 
did  not  spring  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  in  a 
night,  but  grew  slowly,  but  solidly,  as  a  city 
builded,  not  by  adventurers  in  search  of  gold, 
but  by  men  of  substance  and  of  character. 
Hence  Portland  has  not  at  all  the  roughness  of 
many  Western  towns,  where  the  streets  are  half 
paved  and  the  houses  half  built.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  has  a  finished  and  substantial  appear 
ance  that  would  become  any  Eastern  city.  As 
I  went  about  the  streets,  I  was  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  beautiful  cities  of  New  England, 


and  kept  saying  to  myself;  “This  is  homel 
This  is  Hartford !  This  is  Springfield  !  This 
is  Worcester!” 

Nor  is  this  merely  in  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  for  Portland  has  all  the  elements  of 
substantial  prosperity.  In  the  vast  trade  of 
the  Northwest  I  presume  that  San  Francisco 
has  the  lead  in  the  Seal  Fishery,  even  though 
John  Jacob  Astor  began  his  operations  in  1811 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  little  ^ 
port  of  Astoria  preserves  the  name  of  the 
thrifty  German,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Fur  Trade  on  our  Western  Coast.  But  in  the 
Salmon  Fishery,  which  has  sprung  up  in  our 
day,  Portland,  as  it  is  some  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  the  place  of  the  enormous  “catch,”  has 
more  of  the  business  of  supplying  the  markets 
of  the  world ;  as  it  leads  also  in  the  lumber 
that  is  sent  landward  and  seaward,  not  only 
to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  interior,  but  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  Japan  and  China. 

With  such  elements  of  wealth,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Portland  has  grown  rich,  till 
its  banking  houses  rank  among  the  soundest 
on  all  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  We  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  solid  men 
of  Boston,  may  speak  of  the  solid  men  of 
Portland. 

Asa  natural  accompaniment  to  this  growth, 
Portland  is  a  city  of  schools  and  churches.  As 
the  Israelites  carried  the  Ark  in  all  their 
wanderings,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  carry 
the  meeting-house  and  the  scboolhouse,  which 
are  the  first  objects  to  catch  the  eye  in 
any  city,  town,  or  village  whithersoever  they 
come.  In  Portland  the  Public  Schools  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  the 
city,  while  churches  lift  their  spires  on  all 
sides.  The  church  of  most  interest  to  me  was 
of  course  the  First  Presbyterian,  which  has 
become  historic,  since  in  it  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  met  in  1892.  Its  pastor.  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown,  has  a  national  reputation,  as  was 
shown  last  May  by  the  fact  that  he  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga:  indeed  some 
who  watched  the  count  affirmed  that  he  traa 
elected  on  the  first  ballot,  but  with  character¬ 
istic  modesty  he  made  no  claim,  well  satisfied  to 
render  service  in  a  less  conspicuous  position. 
He  can  well  afford  to  wait,  for  he  is  a  man 
who  inspires  such  confidence  and  respect,  as 
well  as  personal  attachment,  in  all  who  know 
him,  that  he  will  always  be  among  the  leaders 
in  any  body  to  which  he  belongs.  It  was  in¬ 
spiring  to  stand  in  his  pulpit,  and  look  round 
on  the  great  congregation  to  which  he  preaches 
This  First  Church  has  been  a  mother  of 
churches,  giving  freely  to  scores,  if  not  to 
hundreds,  of  missionary  churches  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

I  found  Dr.  Brown  di^ded  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  affections  between  the  care  of  his 
church  and  plans  for  his  vacation,  which  was 
near  at  band.  No  one  is  better  entitled  to  a 
respite  than  the  hard  worked  pastor  of  a  city 
church,  with  a  thousand  members.  He  was 
going  off  with  bis  brother  Morrison,  the  excel¬ 
lent  pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  to  camp  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood, 
where  they  could  pitch  their  tents  under  the 
trees  and  spend  some  weeks  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  With  his  cordial  hospitality  he  in 
vited  me  to  go  along.  But  I  declined  with 
thanks,  for  I  do  not  take  my  “freedom”  in 
that  way.  If  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  they  wouldn’t  have  had  me  in  their  boat, 
for  I  don’t  fish;  Peter  would  have  thrown  me 
overboard  as  unfit  for  the  profession.  Nor  am 
I  “a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,”  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  hate  the  crack  of  a  rifle! 
Even  when  I  was  in  Gibraltar,  the  greatest 
Fortress  in  the  world,  I  could  not  help  saying 
with  Falstaff:  “But  for  those  vile  guns  I 
would  be  a  soldier!”  Though  I  had  no  part  in 


these  vacation  experiences,  it  is  something 
for  the  stay-at-homes  to  bear  of  the  warlike 
prowess  of  those  who  go  forth  to  battle,  and 
The  Evangelist  would  be  glad  to  receive  a 
report  of  the  achievements  of  the  Presbyterian 
Nimrods  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hood. 

But  if  I  did  not  “go  a -fishing”  nor  a- hunting 
with  my  brethren,  there  were  other  pleas¬ 
ures  to  which  this  beautiful  country  in¬ 
vites  a  stranger,  which  I  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
After  a  Sabbath  of  rest,  one  may  like  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  nature.  If  so,  he 
has  but  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
go  on  board  a  little  steamer  lying  at  the  wharf 
that  makes  a  daily  trip  up  the  Columbia  River. 
The  excursion  will  be  doubly  pleasant  if  be 
has  with  him  one  who  has  made  it  before. 
We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  I  had  a  peculiar  tie  of  inter¬ 
est,  in  that  he  was  a  nephew  by  marriage  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  whom  I  admire  as  a  Crom¬ 
wellian  hero.  He  had  kindly  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  us,  and  added  greatly  to  our  pleasure. 

The  Columbia  in  scenery  has  hardly  its  equal 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  Great  rivers,  like 
great  human  characters,  have  to  get  their  rep¬ 
utation  by  fighting  for  it.  Almost  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  sources  in 
the  Alps,  from  which  they  come  down  by  leaps 
and  waterfalls,  till  they  are  confronted  by 
huge  cliffs  crossing  their  path,  through  which 
they  have  to  cut  their  way.  Thus  are  formed 
the  innumerable  gorges  through  which  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  make  their  long  jour¬ 
neys  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  the 
Danube  the  most  stupendous  scenery  is  at 
the  Iron  Gates,  where  for  a  mile  or  two  the 
river  is  compressed  into  less  than  half  its 
width,  and  by  an  incessant  smiting  of  the 
rocks  through  countless  ages  has  forced  a  pas¬ 
sage.  Precisely  the  same  forces  have  been  at 
work  on  the  Columbia  with  the  same  result, 
so  that  we  were  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube ;  or,  to  take  illus¬ 
trations  nearer  home,  of  the  Palisades  on  the 
Hudson  ;  and  of  the  cliffs  belowthe  Fall  at  Niag¬ 
ara,  where  the  rocky  heights,  cleft  in  twain, 
look  down  on  the  rapids  and  whirlpools  in 
which  the  mad  current  rushes  on  its  way.  It 
needs  no  geologist  to  trace  the  path  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  for  we  can  see  it  for  ourselves.  So  near 
did  we  pass  to  the  cliffs  that  as  we  sat  on 
deck,  they  seemed  to  bang  right  over  us ;  and 
as  the  scenery  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  the 
captain  took  us  into  the  pilot-house  that  we 
might  keep  an  eye  on  both  sides  at  once. 
In  rounding  “Cape  Horn,”  we  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  giant  columns  that  seemed  as  if 
they  might  bear  up  the  very  gates  of  heaven 
on  their  mighty  shoulders. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  scenery  of  the 
Columbia  is  all  majesty  and  terror.  True,  the 
mountains  are  dark,  but  the  waters  that  spring 
out  of  them  flash  light  over  the  gloom,  and 
as  they  pour  down  the  mountain  sides,  shine 
and  glisten  in  a  way  to  give  relief  to  the  most 
forbidding  background.  Look  up  now  at  the 
“Bridal  Veil” !  Was  ever  a  waterfall  more  fitly 
named?  Does  not  that  sheet  of  spray,  that 
leaps  in  air.  seem  indeed  like  a  delicate  dra 
pery  of  lace  flung  over  the  form  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  beauty  that  hides  behind? 

And  now  I  was  to  have  another  pleasure  that 
was  to  be  all  my  ow'n,  one  which  even  my 
little  maiden  did  not  share,  nor  Dr.  Brown 
either,  though  it  was  at  bis  bouse,  in  the 
evening  after  our  return  from  the  Columbia 
River,  that  the  invitation  came.  An  old  resi 
dent  of  Portland,  Mr.  George  H.  Himes,  to 
whom  I  feel  under  great  obligation,  called  to 
offer  his  services  to  take  me  to  some  points 
I  of  observation  outside  the  city,  that  most 
visitors  do  not  see.  He  frankly  confessed  that 
be  was  “a  crank”  in  these  matters,  and  that 
1  took  my  heart  at  once,  for  I  am  fond  of  cranks. 
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at  least  when  the  mania  takes  the  mild  form 
of  a  passionate  love  of  nature.  He  wanted  to 
take  me  to  a  hill  a  few  miles  out  of  town  to 
see  the  sun  rise,  when  we  should  hare  the 
whole  panorama  spread  out  before  us. 

“But  at  what  hour  must  we  set  outl”  He  hes¬ 
itated  a  little,  and  then  said  softly,  “The  ear¬ 
lier  the  better !”  “And  what  do  you  call  early?” 
“Well,  what  would  you  say  to  starting  at  half 
past  four?”  “All  right;  I  shall  expect  you  at 
that  hour.  ”  Of  course  we  both  expressed  our 
desire  to  have  Dr.  Brown  join  us,  but  when 
he  heard  the  hour,  he  respectfully  declined. 
We  did  not  press  him,  for  he  is  an  elderly 
gentleman,  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  break  the  blissful  calm  of 
“tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer”  at  that  uncon¬ 
scionable  hour.  But  as  I  am  a  boy  of  seventy- 
two,  I  am  under  no  law  of  time  or  place.  The 
very  thought  of  the  coming  pleasure  caused 
me  to  wake  in  the  night,  eager  with  anticipa¬ 
tion,  until,  unable  to  wait  any  longer,  I  rose 
and  dressed,  and  looking  at  my  watch,  found 
that  it  was  just  four  I  Very  well!  better  too 
soon  than  too  late,  and  I  muffled  myself  up  in 
a  thick  overcoat,  and  took  my  seat  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Portland  Hotel.  At  half -past 
four  exactly  a  light  buggy  drove  in,  and  we 
stole  out  of  the  yard  as  if  we  were  engaged  in 
some  criminal  enterprise.  As  the  plank  roads 
and  asphalt  pavements  give  but  little  sound, 
we  crept  softly  out  of  the  city,  and  began  to 
wind  our  way  up  the  hills.  As  soon  as  we 
were  in  the  woods,  my  friend’s  enthusiasm  for 
trees  came  out,  for  he  is  a  lover,  I  might  al¬ 
most  say  a  worshipper,  of  trees,  and  knows 
the  trunk  and  branches,  the  bark  and  leaf,  of 
every  tree  on  the  mountains,  and  with  natural 
pride  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  Oregon  cedar, 
that  is  invaluable  for  building  purposes,  as  it 
will  stand  the  storms  of  a  hundred  years ;  and 
the  Douglas  ^r,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Doug¬ 
las  spruce,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  a 
park  near  the  city  two  hundred  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  high  ! 

As  we  climbed  higher  and  higher,  the  land¬ 
scape  below  us  spread  out  wider  and  wider, 
till  it  was  like  the  plain  of  Damascus  as  I  saw 
it  last,  when  I  looked  back  upon  it  from  the 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon.  To  be  sure,  Damascus 
is  not  here,  but  in  what  nature  has  done  for 
both,  I  could  say  truly  that  the  Columbia  is 
far  greater  and  more  majestic  than  “Abana 
and  Pbarpar,  rivers  of  Damascus”— yes,  and  I 
might  add  “all  the  waters  of  Israel”  beside— 
as  it  rolls  its  mighty  volume  to  the  sea. 

But  that  was  not  all  that  we  had  come  to  see. 
The  great  sight  from  this  point  of  view  is  the 
mountains  on  the  horizon — Mount  Rainier  (or 
Tacoma),  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Jefferson, 
Mount  Helen’s, and  Mount  Hood— all  with  their 
crowns  of  snow,  that  shine  gloriously  when 
touched  by  the  morning  sun.  But  in  this  we 
were  disappointed.  The  mountains  were  all 
there,  and  we  were  there  to  see  them :  but  the 
sun  did  not  show  his  face !  My  friend  was  full 
of  apologies  for  his  bad  behavior.  But  as  I 
am  an  old  traveller,  I  am  used  to  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Had  I  not,  when  in  Japan,  made  n 
journey  of  seventy  miles  to  get  a  near  view  of 
Fusiyama,  and  then  he  wrapped  himself  in 
clouds,  as  if  disdaining  the  homage  of  a  for¬ 
eigner  I  These  rebuffs  of  nature  I  take  with 
philosophy ;  and  to-day,  if  we  had  not  seen 
all,  we  had  seen  enough  to  repay  our  climb. 
It  was  enough  to  see  the  awakening  of  the 
world  to  life ;  to  hear  the  song  of  birds ;  and 
to  see  the  gradual  lifting  of  the  clouds  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  touched  with  gulden  light,  as  if  na¬ 
ture  were  offering  her  morning  sacrifice  I 

At  half-past  seven  we  rode  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  hotel,  not  only  content  with  our 
three  hours’  ride  of  the  morning,  but  so*  well 
s  fled  that  we  were  ready  to  repeat  it  that 


very  evening,  and  at  eight  o’clock  set  out 
once  more  for  the  bills !  The  scene  by  night 
was  in  some  respects  more  glorious  than  by 
day,  for,  as  the  city  is  lighted  by  electric¬ 
ity,  it  seemed  as  if  the  thousands  of  stars 
above  were  reflected  in  the  plain  below — an 
illumination  that  extended  beyond  the  river 
to  the  lights  of  Vancouver,  the  military 
post  for  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  ten 
miles  away  I  It  required  but  little  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  in  these  the  camp  flres  of  some 
mighty  Asiatic  host  (like  that  of  Sennacherib 
when  he  came  up  against  Jerusalem)  that  had 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  valley. 

The  next  day  we  said  good-bye  to  Portland, 
where  in  less  than  a  week  we  had  come  to 
feel  at  home.  So  quickly  are  minds  and  hearts 
fused  by  sympathy,  that  those  who  are  stran 
ers  one  day,  are  acquaintances  the  next,  and 
then  friends.  No  one  can  help  feeling  respect 
for  a  people  who,  by  their  own  unaided 
strength,  have  made  a  foremost  position  in  our 
great  Confederacy  of  States.  We  are  proud  of 
them  as  our  kindred,  of  the  same  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock  ;  whose  intelligence  and  force  of  will 
and  power  of  achievement  reflect  honor,  not 
only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  whole 
American  Union  to  which  they  and  we  belong. 

H.  M.  F. 

DR.  JESSUP  NOT  BISHOP  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Nxw  York,  December  18, 1894. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  notice  that  you  have 
reprinted  The  Interior’s  view  of  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  which  your  humble  servant  is 
charged  with  being  “Bishop  of  Jerusalem!” 
It  is  a  dangerous  business  for  a  man  to  live 
thirty- nine  years  abroad  and  then  fall  into  the 
bands  of  newspaper  men  at  home.  They  spare 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  have  no  compassion 
on  gray  hairs.  Think  of  a  man  being  charged 
with  being  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bliss  of  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Society  calls  Lachisb  “a  mound  of 
ten  cities.”  But  think  of  a  mound  of  ten 
bishops,  Greek,  Latin,  Papal-Oreek,  Armenian, 
Russian,  Coptic,  Jacobite,  Maronite,  and  An¬ 
glican,  and  then  yourself  piled  on  the  top  by 
a  new  Gray’s  Elegy!  There  is  no  telling  what 
one  may  come  to. 

Seriously,  Dr.  Gray’s  title  is  quite  out  of 
place.  We  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Syria, 
have  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  by  w'hich  we  leave 
Palestine  to  them  and  they  leave  Syria  to  us. 
We  have  often  been  petitioned  by  disaffected 
Protestant  communities  in  Palestine,  who  are 
Episcopal  in  order,  to  receive  them  into  the 
Presbyterian  fold,  but  we  have  invariably 
refused,  and  some  of  our  disaffected  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  have  asked  Bishop  Blytb  or 
the  missionaries  in  Jerusalem  to  receive  them 
into  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  have  re¬ 
fused. 

And  we  have  been  asked  with  an  air  of  sur¬ 
prise  by  travellers  why  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  no  preaching  station  in  Jerusalem  ? 
Our  reply  has  been  that  by  the  principles  of 
Christian  comity  and  fraternal  courtesy  we 
have  declined  to  enter  the  fleld  of  our  godly 
and  excellent  British  brethren  in  the  Holy 
City.  When  Mr.  Ben-Oliel  set  up  his  preach¬ 
ing  station  in  Jerusalem,  claiming  that  it  was 
in  the  name  of  Presbyterianism  in  all  lands, 
we  wrote  promptly  to  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Langley 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mission  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  repudiating  all  connection  with  this 
movement. 

And  as  to  bishops  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  the 
most  thoroughly  episcopized  city  in  the  world. 
The  Anglican  bishop  flnds  himself  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  bishops, 
resident  and  non-resident,  each  and  all  claim¬ 
ing  full  jurisdiction.  A  pamphlet  recently 
published  in  Arabic,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Orthodox  Greek  Bishop  of  Beirut,  asserts  that 
the  morals  of  the  ring  of  Ionian  Greek  bishops 
and  priests  who  control  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem, 
savor  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  expose  ia 
shocking  and  horrible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  others  are  purer  and  more  worthy  of  their 
high  dignity.  The  Anglican  Bishop  Blyth  is 
well  known  as  an  upright,  godly,  and  con¬ 
scientious  man.  We  do  not  agree  with  his 
ritualistic  views,  but  in  his  private  character 
he  is  exemplary  and  pure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  Episcopal  confreres  may  proflt  by  bis 
example. 

And  with  reference  to  our  beloved  Dr. 
Gray’s  ascribing  all  the  work  of  the  press, 
the  schools,  and  the  churches  in  Syria  to  any 
one  man,  it  is  serious  injustice  to  that  noble 
line  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  have 
been  toiling  there  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Syria  Mission  has  no  actual  nor 
theoretical  bishop,  no  “primus  inter  pares.” 
We  are  ail  one,  equal  in  voice,  dignity,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  any  man  deserves  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Syria  Mission,  it  is  the  venerable 
Dr.  Van  Dyck,  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Arabic  language,  the  beloved  physician,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  the  profound  scholar, 
honored  by  foreign  universities,  idolized  by 
the  Syrian  people,  and  whose  lovely  home  at 
Ras  Beirut  it  is  the  delight  of  all  missionaries 
and  foreign  travellers  to  visit.  His  father- 
in-law,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Thom¬ 
son,  not  long  since  passed  away.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck’s  old  age  is  serene  and  beautiful.  It  is 
twenty- seven  years  since  he  has  visited  the 
United  States.  Long  may  he  live  to  bless 
Syria  by  bis  wise  and  loving  counsels ! 

Yours  faithfully,  Henry  H.  Jessup. 

COOPERATION  IN  HUMANE  WORK. 

By  John  B.  Devins.  Pastor  of  Hope  Chapel,  and 

President  of  the  New  York  Employment  Society. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  POOR  WITHOUT  PAUPER¬ 
IZING  THEM. 

No  question  confronts  the  workeis  among 
the  poorer  classes  which  is  harder  to  meet 
than  this ;  Will  the  relief  which  I  give  be  a 
beneflt  or  a  curse  to  those  receiving  it?  If  the 
man  is  hungry  and  in  need  of  clothing,  medi¬ 
cal  treatment,  and  rent,  the  same  inquiry 
must  be  answered.  The  greater  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  need  and  the  more  excellent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man,  the  more  perplexing  becomes 
the  problem.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  millions  of 
dollars  annually  spent  for  charity  in  this  city, 
it  is  no  secret  that  a  certain  per  cent,  is  mis¬ 
applied.  This  is  said  without  any  reflection 
upon  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  with  its  outlay  of  $2,250,000,  and 
without  any  criticism  upon  the  860  benevolent 
societies  with  double  that  outlay,  or  the  590 
churches  with  their  $500,000  used  in  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  the  5,000  benevolent  families,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
that  distribute  $2,000,000  additional. 

After  an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  a 
student  of  the  city  problem,  I  venture  this 
statement :  Every  dollar  given  to  a  person  able 
to  work,  for  which  an  equivalent  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  pauperizes  that  individual.  If  an¬ 
other  person  sees  the  gift  bestowed,  whether 
it  be  money,  cast-off  clothing,  or  cold  victuals, 
the  injury  is  doubled ;  if  the  gift  has  been 
banded  out  publicly,  the  injury  is  almost 
irreparable.  Families  who  would  have  scorned 
the  suggestion  of  receiving  charity  a  year  ago, 
before  the  well  meant  but  injudicious  relief 
period  began,  not  only  accept  similar  bounty 
as  their  privilege  this  year,  but  demand  it  as 
their  right. 

The  thousands  of  dollars  distributed  last 
winter  in  free  bread,  free  clothing,  etc.,  were 
well  meant  and  not  infrequently  ill-timed 
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effort*  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  The  indircrim- 
inate  sale  of  food  and  fuel  at  reduced  prices, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  lauded,  not  only 
did  harm  to  the  small  dealers,  but  in  many 
cases  dulled  the  sensibilities  of  the  benefi 
ciaries.  The  free  lodgings  and  the  free  meals 
provided  by  kind-hearted  philanthropists  drew 
to  New  York  and  kept  here  an  army  of  men, 
profitless  and  dangerous. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  serious  question  whether 
the  able-bodied  poor  can  be  helped  without 
pauperization.  But  they  must  be  assisted, 
and  every  person  engaged  in  their  relief 
thinks  that  his  is  the  best  plan.  Self-help 
should  be  the  ideal  constantly  in  mind.  An 
equivalent  should  be  exacted  for  every  dollar 
given  where  that  is  possible.  A  friend  last 
winter  advanced  the  wages  of  a  man  whom  she 
desired  to  help,  and  whom  she  considered 
worthy,  the  understanding  being  that  he 
should  refund  the  money  when  he  was  able  to 
do  so.  He  earned  his  dollar  a  day  at  tempor¬ 
ary  work,  showing  his  willingness  to  help 
himself,  and  day  after  day  he  assisted  in  re¬ 
moving  the  refuse  from  filthy  tenement- 
houses.  Three  months  after  the  work  ceased 
he  returned  to  his  benefactor  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vacned  to  him.  For  the  grateful  laborer  and 
the  worthy  benefactor  the  conclusion  was 
very  happy.  The  man  had  paved  his  self- re- 1 
pect,  assisted  in  brightening  the  homes  of  his 
fellow-men,  earned  money  for  his  sick  wife, 
and  kept  a  home  for  hie  family.  He  was  not 
pauperized  by  the  money  which  he  received 
and  without  which  he  would  have  been  an 
applicant  for  relief.  In  addition  to  that,  his 
work -test  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  earned 
for  himself  a  reference  which  will  avail  him 
in  securing  a  permanent  position  when  his 
trade  “picks  up.”  If  relief  must  be  given  to 
able-bodied  men,  it  should  be  given  in  the  way 
which  will  protect  manhood  while  supplying 
physical  needs. 

The  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee,  under 
whose  efficient  chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  (the  author  of  a  valuable  paper  on  an¬ 
other  page),  $125, (KM)  was  expended  last  win¬ 
ter,  at  the  end  of  the  season  placed  on  record 
its  conviction*that  “the  methods  by  which  it 
had  been  able  to  alleviate  the  distress  on  the 
East  Side  ‘during  the  past  winter,  however 
necessary  and  useful  in  an  emergency,  should 
be  adopted  only  under  abnormal  conditions 
such  as  have  existed  in  New  York  for  nine 
months.”  On this'Committee  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Hebrew  churches  and  societies,  actuated 
by  the  simple  desire’to  help^heir  fellow-men. 

When  the  temporary*organizations  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  winter’s  work,  it  was  believed  by 
some  of  the  workers  that  the  times  had  not  so 
far  improved  that  worthy  working-men  were 
not  in  need  of  friends,  and  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ployment  Society  was  organized  and  incor¬ 
porated  to  “procure  work  for  the  deserving 
unemployed,  and  generally  to'carry  on  lines  of 
work  designed  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  ”  Here  again  is  'seen  the 
unity  observed  in  the  temporary'committees : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  the  rector  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  'in  Fifth  Avenue  (Roman 
Catholic) ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  the 
rector  of  St.  George’s  Parish  (Protestant  Epis- 
*  copal)  ;  the  Rev.  Di.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  the 
pastor  of  the  Fifth-avenue  Baptist  Church,  and 
the  pastor  of  Hope  Chapel  (Presbyterian) 
were  among  tbe  incorporators,  with  Frederick 
Nathan,  a  Hebrew;  William  Ives  Washburn, 
Congregationalist ;  Robert  C.  Cornell,  a  Cni- 
tarian;  Logan  C.  Murray,  a  Presbyterian; 
John  Seely  Ward,  Jr.,  an  'Episcopalian,  and 
W.  D’H.  Washington,  whose  church  relation 
is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

The  directors  of  this  Free  Laber'Exchange 


were  confident  at  the  outset  that  the  great 
need  of  the  city  was  not  another  charitable 
society,  but  an  office  where  employes  desiring 
work  could  be  registered,  their  references 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  a  reasonable 
effort  made  to  get  employment  for  them. 
Work  cannot  bo  secured  for  the  worthy  men 
unless  some  one  hires  them,  and  so  the  bureau 
is  free  to  employers  as  well  as  to  employes, 
and  neither  class  need  be  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  conventional  employment  agency, 
where  fees  are  exacted  regardless  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  desired,  and  places  filled  irrespective  of 
the  moral  character  or  business  ability  of  the 
applicants.  Churches,  charitable  societies, 
and  benevolent  people  generally,  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  such  an  office  to  which  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief  could  be  sent  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  be  treated  humanely, 
and  that  their  demand — work,  not  charity— 
would  be  answered  so  far  as  possible.  The 
best  writers  engaged  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  favor  such  a  bureau. 
Prof  Hyslop,  in  “The  Charities  Review”  for 
November,  estimates  that  the  expense  of  a 
free  labor  bureau  in  this  city  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  $50, (KM),  about  the  cost  of  the  Char 
ity  Organization  Society,  with  its  ten  district 
offices.  Mr.  Riis  (who  also  w’rites  for  this 
number),  in  a  recent  article  in  “The  Forum,” 
pleads  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  ex¬ 
change  ;  it  should  be  said  that  his  article  was 
written  before  the  New  York  Employment  So¬ 
ciety  was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Riis’s  conclusion  that  a  free  labor  ex¬ 
change  is  “not  only  a  logical  necessity,  but 
concrete  Christianity  and  common  sense 
rolled  into  one,”  is  verified  by  the  results  of 
the  office  at  No.  25  Clinton  Place,  near  Broad¬ 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  the 
officers  issued  a  bulletin  showing  that  during 
that  time  6,669  men  applied  for  work,  more 
than  1,100  a  month.  While  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  are  free  to  the  men,  business  ref¬ 
erences  are  required,  covering  a  considerable 
time.  One-third  of  the  applicants  could  give 
no  references,  and  one-fourth  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  submitted  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  recommendation.  The  sifting  process,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  protection  of  the  worthy  men, 
left  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
available  for  positions.  Work  has  been  secured 
for  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
could  be  recommended.  The  very  gratifying 
report  was  also  made  that  seventy-three  of 
the  men  were  sent  to  the  country,  thus  be 
stowing  a  triple  blessing,  supplying  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  the  country,  placing  the 
applicants  for  relief  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
benevolent  in  tbe  city,  and  also  relieving  the 
congested  labor  market  here. 

The  Society  has  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
President  of  tbe  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the 
very  warm  indorsement  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  clergymen  of  the  city,  not  a  few  of  whom 
have  already  adopted  it  as  their  labor  bureau, 
receiving  in  exchange  for  membership  fees 
cards  which  they  give  to  all  applicants  for 
work.  One  church  has  already  sent  a  hundred 
men.  The  pastor  of  another  church,  intend¬ 
ing  to  form  a  committee  to  look  after  tbe  un¬ 
employed  in  his  parish,  became  instead  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  uses  its  cards 
almost  daily.  Some  of  the  members  who  wish 
to  apply  the  work -test  to  men  whom  they  do 
not  know,  take  advantage  of  this  department 
of  tbe  Society’s  operations.  An  important 
feature  which  is  outlined  in  the  plans  of  the 
new  organization  is  its  Information  Bureau, 
where  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country  will 
be  kept  for  reference.  Tbe  question  of  coloni¬ 
zation  is  also  receiving  tbe  attention  of  the 
directors.  The  possibilities  in  these  two  de¬ 
partments,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  are  greater  even  than  in  the  direct  work 
of  supplying  the  daily  demands  for  workmen. 

Many  of  the  laboring  men  to  whom  work 
was  given  last  winter,  and  for  whom  perma¬ 
nent  employment  had  been  secured  during  the 
summer,  have  come  back  to  say  that  they 
thanked  God  for  the  hard  times,  for  as  one  of 
them  said:  “While  I  have  suffered  severely.  I 
have  found  that  the  Church  really  cares  for 


me  and  for  my  family.  Before,  I  thought  it 
only  cared  for  our  souls. "  The  Church  of  the 
Galilean  Carpenter  is  the  real  friend  of  tbe 
working  man,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  recognize  that  fact.  Too  long  he  has 
lieved  that  it  was  a  social,  literary,  or  musical 
club,  where  one  negative  vote  blackballs,  or  a 
Pullman  sleeper  in  which  be  could  not  afford 
a  berth,  much  less  a  section.  Tbe  Church 
and  the  laborer  have  been  drawn  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  tbe  prevailing  distress,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  both.  Cain’s  question,  “Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper?”  is  seldom  heard.  Imagine 
it  ever  on  the  lips  of  one  who  says,  “Our 
Father” 1 

“Say  not,  ‘It  matters  not  to  me; 

My  brother's  weal  is  his  behoof.* 

For  in  this  wondrous  human  web. 

If  your  life's  warp,  his  life  is  woof. 

“Woven  together  are  the  threads,  . 

And  yon  and  he  are  in  one  loom; 

For  good  or  111,  for  glad  or  sad. 

Your  lives  mnst  share  one  common  doom.” 


THE  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  Charles  D.  Kellogg. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  public  charities  of  New  York  City, 
there  is  no  question  that  in  magnitude  they 
exceed  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 
The  limited  space  alloted  to  this  article,  how¬ 
ever,  forbids  more  than  the  briefest  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  them.  By  public  charities  I  mean,  of 
course,  only  those  that  are  supported  entirely 
from  the  city  treasury.  There  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  a  vast  number  of  societies  and 
insitutions  which  receive  money  from  the 
city  taken  from  the  general  fund  raised  by 
taxation,  from  the  Excise  Fund,  from  the  ap¬ 
propriations  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Theatrical  and  Con¬ 
cert  License  Fund.  Of  these  no  account  will 
be  taken  at  this  time  further  than  to  say  that 
in  1893  $718,341  was  distributed  from  tbe  Ex¬ 
cise  Fund  among  eighteen  separate  private 
organizations;  $123,166  by  tbe  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  fifteen  societies  maintaining  so-called 
Corporate  schools,  and  $42,012  disbursed  to 
sixty-five  societies  and  asylums  from  tbe 
Theatrical  and  Concert  License  Fund. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  provide 
that  all  persons  who  are  blind,  lame,  old, 
sick,  or  decrepit,  or  in  any  way  disabled  or 
enfeebled  so  as  to  be  unable  by  their  work  to 
maintain  themselves,  shall  be  maintained  by 
tbe  county  or  town  in  which  they  may  be,  in 
case  tbe  parents  or  children  (or,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court,  certain  near  reatives), 
are  unable  to  contribute  to  their  support. 

The  public  charities  of  tbe  city  are  under 
the  charge  of  three  commissioners,  forming 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection,  and  have  supervision  not  only  of  the 
“charities,"  but  of  the  correctional  institu- 
tiosn  of  the  city  and  county.  These  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  consist  of  the  Tombs,  the  District 
Prisons,  and  tbe  Penitentiary,  including,  at 
tbe  last  census,  taken  early  in  tbe  present 
month,  2,070  inmates,  of  whom  140  were  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees,  and  the  balance  prison¬ 
ers.  Other  agencies  under  the  charge  of  this 
Department  are  fairly  called  “charities,”  and 
the  following  is  a  brief  description  of  them : 

First  should  be  mentioned  what  is  called  the 
“Out-Door-Poor  Department,”  which  receives 
all  applications  for  admission  to  institutions 
under  the  charge  of  tbe  department,  supplies 
destitute  resident  families  with  coal  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  winter,  distributes  annual 
appropriations  to  the  poor  adult  blind,  aids 
sick  and  destitute  non-residents  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  provides  burial  for  destitute  and 
unknown  persons.  It  is  located  at  tbe  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Commissioners,  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
The  administration  of  this  branch  of  tbe  Com¬ 
missioners’  work  embraces  eighty  officers,  be¬ 
sides  a  detail  of  eighty  six  convicts  from  the 
Work  House  to  perform  the  menial  duties. 
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This  working  staff  includes  the  persons  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  work  upon  the  steamboats  and 
in  the  storehouses  of  the  department. 

Next  in  order  are  the  hospitals,  and  of  these 
the  chief  is  “Bellevue,”  at  the  foot  of  East 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  which  receives  all  desti¬ 
tute  persons,  except  those  having  contagious 
diseases  (all  which  cases  come  under  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  Board  of  Health).  Cases  of  ac¬ 
cident  and  sudden  illness  are  admitted  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day.  It  contains 
about  700  beds.  Cases  for  all  the  special  hos¬ 
pitals  belonging  to  the  department,  except  the 
reception  hospitals  at  Harlem  and  Fordham, 
are  first  sent  to  Bellevue,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  made  by  the  examining  physician, 
and  the  patient  is  assigned  to  the  proper 
branch  hospital,  the  transfer  being  made  as 
soon  as  removal  is  expedient.  This  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals, 
is  supplied  with  ambulances  which  may  be 
summoned  by  telegram  from  any  police  sta¬ 
tion.  It  has  also  a  dispensary  for  supplying 
medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the  poor  who 
are  f  not  taken  into  the  hospital,  this  being 
located  within  the  grounds  of  Bellevue. 
There  is  also  maintained  in  connection  with 
this  hospital  a  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
which  gives  two  years’  training  to  women 
desiring  to  become  general  professional  nurses, 
and  also  I  raining  School  for  male  nurses,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  fine  building  within  the  grounds, 
which  was  erected  and  presented  to  the  city 
by  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq.,  for  educating  men  in  the 
same  line. 

Subsidiary  to  Bellevue  are  the  “Gouverneur 
Hospital”  at  the  corner  of  Gouverneur  Slip  and 
Front  Street;  “Harlem  Reception  Hospital” 
at  525  East  120th  Street;  “Fordham  Reception 
Hospital”  at  2,456  Valentine  Avenue;  “City 
Hospital,”  formerly  called  Charity  Hospital, 
on  Blackwell’s  Island,  receiving  all  classes  of 
destitute  sick,  and  to  which  the  more  perma¬ 
nent  cases  are  transferred  from  Bellevue ; 
“Metropolitan  Hospital”  on  Blackwell’s  Island, 
formerly  known  as  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
and  then  located  on  Ward’s  Island,  and,  the 
“Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,”  a  branch  of 
the  City  Hospital,  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 

On  the  9th  of  the  present  month  these  sev¬ 
eral  hospitals  contained  2,028  patients  and  525 
officers  and  employes,  exclusive  of  inmates  of 
the  work  house  detailed  to  the  several  hos 
pitals  to  assist  in  domestic  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hospitals  there  are 
two  on  Randall’s  Island  devoted  to  infants 
and  their  mothers,  and  to  defective  children, 
such  as  epileptics,  idiots,  etc.  In  the  “In¬ 
fants’  Hospital”  proper  there  were,  early  in 
the  month,  167  inmates,  of  whom  120  were 
mothers  and  the  balance  foundlings  and  other 
infants  who  come  under  the  charge  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  infanta  in  this  hospital  sur¬ 
vive  many  months,  being  usually  received 
under  such  circumstances  that  their  chances 
of  life  are  very  slim.  To  care  for  these  un¬ 
fortunates  are  required  forty- two  employes, 
in  addition  to  seventy-five  women  from  the 
work  house. 

The  “Idiot  Asylum”  contains  429  of  this 
deplorable  class,  over  sixteen  years  old,  mostly 
in  a  hopeless  condition  of  imbecility.  Near  by 
is  the  Randall’s  Island  Hospital,  containing 
868  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  idiotic,  paralytic,  deformed,  epileptic, 
and  otherwise  defective,  who  cannot  be  placed 
in  other  institutions,  and  for  whom  private 
charity  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  care.  To 
watch  over  these  requires  128  salaried  ofiicers, 
in  addition  to  189  menials  from  the  Work 
House.  Much  more  is  done  at  the  present 
time  than  was  attempted  a  few  years  since  to 
instruct  these  defectives  and  incapables  in 
industrial  occupations,  such  as  tailoring. 
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basket  and  mat  making,  tinsmiths’  work, 
etc. ,  and  much  good,  both  moral  and  physcial, 
has  resulted  to  the  inmates  from  these  oo- 
’cupations. 

Another  Hospital  for  Incurables  is  located 
on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  is  really  an  annex 
of  the  Almshouse,  receiving  from  it  men  and 
women  suffering  from  incurable  diseases.  In 
this  building  there  are  107  patients  at  the 
present  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  “Almshouse”  proper, 
which  began  the  month  with  1,848  paupers, 
besides  118  in  the  annex,  called  the  “Asylum 
for  Indigent  Blind.  ”  These  are  housed  in  two 
large  buildings,  each  with  several  pavilions  or 
annexes,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
in  both  of  which  the  city  has  forty-four  paid 
employes  and  116  men  and  women  who  are 
detailed  from  the  Work  House  to  do  the  scrub¬ 
bing  and  other  housework. 

The  allowance  for  food  at  the  Almshouse  is 
seven  and  one  half  cents  per  day  for  each  per¬ 
son,  and  as  can  be  imagined,  the  inmates  do 
not  live  very  luxuriously  upon  that  amount. 
Many  inmates,  however,  receive  gifts  of  tea, 
fruit,  and  other  luxuries  from  friends  outside, 
and  are  thus  made  contented  with  their  frugal 
fare.  Many  of  the  women  detailed  from  the 
Work  House  act  also  as  night  nurses,  and  are 
not  by  any  means  desirable  attendants  upon 
the  sick  and  infirm. 

The  Almshouses  and  their  branches  are 
always  clean,  and  generally  well  aired,  so  that 
in  passing  through  the  visitor  sees  but  little  to 
offend  the  senses ;  but  the  sight  of  the  bat¬ 
tered  and  broken-down  specimens  of  human¬ 
ity  which  fill  the  wards  would  make  anyone 
not  habituated  to  such  scenes  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  endure  such 
associations. 

There  are  also  260  paupers  dependent  upon 
public  charity,  who  are  placed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  “Colored  Home  and  Hospital”  at 
Sixty-fifth  Street  and  First  Avenue.  This 
Home  is  not  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  department,  bnt  of  a  private  Board,  but  it 
receives  adult,  destitute,  infirm,  sick,  and  in¬ 
curable  colored  persons  of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  colored  lying-in  cases,  for  all  of  which  the 
department  pays  the  support  and  exercises  a 
supervision  over  them. 

The  “Work  House”  is  a  sort  of  ambiguous 
institution  being  both  penal  and  charitable. 
Here  may  be  found  able-bodied  paupers  com¬ 
mitted  on  their  own  application,  or  sentenced 
to  short  terms  for  disorderly  conduct,  and 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  experienced 
criminals  who  have  escaped  conviction  for 
felony  and  could  receive  no  higher  sentence 
than  committal  to  this  institution.  Until  the 
present  efficient  Warden  of  the  Work  House 
took  charge,  it  contained  variously  from  two 
to  three  thousand  inmates.  The  strict,  but 
humane  and  judicious  discipline  to  which  the 
inmates  are  now  subjected  has  had  the  effect 
to  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  very  materi¬ 
ally,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  there  were  but  1,252  men  and  women 
incarcerated  there.  Those  in  whom  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  nearly  extinct,  and  who 
had  voluntarily  applied  to  the  commissioners 
for  obmmittal,  as  to  a  rest  and  health  resort, 
no  longer  find  the  place  attractive  to  them, 
and  have  been  but  few  in  number  for  the  past 
two  years.  Eighty  officers  and  employes  are 
in  charge  of  this  department.  But  very  few 
issue  from  the  Work  House,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Warden  and  the  Chaplain,  with¬ 
out  suffering  much  moral  deterioration ;  yet 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  much  better  ad¬ 
ministered  than  the  majority  of  similar  places 
of  correction  the  country  over. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  “Insane  Depart¬ 
ment,”  which  consists  of  four  asylums:  the 
male  department  upon  Ward’s  Island,  with 


2,484  inmates  and  292  employes;  the  female 
department  upon  the  same  island,  with  1,9M 
inmates  and  278  employes ;  the  Asylum  upon 
Hart’s  Island,  where  the  more  hopeless  chron¬ 
ic  cases  are  sent,  which  holds  1,699  with  177 
employes,  and  the  farm  for  the  insane  at 
Central  Islip,  Long  Island,  with  405  patients 
and  81  employes.  Here  is  a  melancholy  total 
of  6,404  lunatics  cared  for  by  New  York  City, 
to  few  of  whom  is  their  reason  ever  restored. 
I  do  not  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  these 
are  of  foreign  birth  and  of  'recent  arrival,  but 
such  are  altogether  too  numerous,  not  only  in 
the  Insane  Asylums,  but  in  all  other  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  care  of  the  department. 

A  ghastly  branch  of  the  “charities”  under 
the  care  of  the  department  is  the  “City  Cem¬ 
etery”  on  Hart’s  Island,  with  its  allied 
“Morgue”  on  the  grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  latter  is  kept  open  at  all  hours  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  unknown  dead,  and  bodies  are 
kept  about  three  days,  giving  an  opportunity 
for  friends  to  claim  them.  The  clothes  are 
exhibited  for  thirty  days,  and  if  not  identi¬ 
fied,  are  laid  away  and  preserved  for  one  year. 
Photographs  of  the  unknown  dead,  with  the 
registered  number  of  the  grave,  are  also  kept, 
so  that  bodies  can  be  recovered  at  any  reasona¬ 
ble  future  time  if  recognized.  The  City  Ceme¬ 
tery  receives  all  persons  who  are  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  and  is  well  conducted,  the 
work  being  usually  done  in  respectable  and 
unobjectionable  manner ;  and  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  Potter’s  Field  would  he 
dispelled  by  a  summer  visit  to  that  Cemetery. 

When  it  is  realized  what  a  variety  of  institu¬ 
tions,  what  a  large  number  of  inmates  and  de¬ 
pendents,  consisting  of  helpless  infancy,  de¬ 
fective  childhood,  infirm  age,  shiftless  and 
broken  down  humanity,  and  self-abandoned, 
vicious,  and  criminal  people  (in  all  15,887)  are 
to  be  discriminatingly  treated,  and  the  large 
force  of  employes  (a  total  of  1,866)  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  supervised,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem  most  seri¬ 
ously  and  disinterestedly  should  generally  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  work  is  more  than  any  three 
commissioners  can  properly  perform.  As  far 
back  as  1888  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion  proposed  a  bill,  prepared  largely  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Fairchild,  to  divide  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  of 
the  city  of  New  York  into  four  parts  or  sec¬ 
tions,  first  the  criminals  and  able-bodied  pau¬ 
pers,  second  the  sick  and  disabled,  third  the 
insane,  and  fourth  the  children;  and  a  little 
examination  and  thought  will  convince  any 
one  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  dependents  by  such  a  division,  and 
consequently  the  financial  and  moral  gain  to 
the  community.  Criminals  and  able-bodied 
paupers  should  be  dealt  with  sternly,  but  upon 
lines  which  would  tend  to  their  reformation 
rather  than  to  their  punishment.  The  sick, 
infirm,  and  destitute  should  be  more  humanly 
cared  for,  and  without  the  employment  of 
pauper  caretakers.  The  insane  ne^  to  be 
treated  primarily,  and  assiduously,  with  a  view 
to  their  recovery,  and  only  by  expert  and 
trained  attendants  under  the  most  watchful 
medical  supervision.  And  children  should  be 
dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  their 
powers  for  self-sdpport  and  fit  them  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  respectable  men  and  women. 
All  this  must  involve  additional  cost  upon  the 
city  in  its  annual  budgets,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  the  ultimate  economy  of  a  course 
which  tends  to  restore  and  build  up  men  and 
women  in  useful  citizenship  rather  than  simply 
to  maintain  them  in  dependence  and  crime 
until  they  are  consigned  to  the  Potter’s  Field. 

The  Department  has,  of  course,  as  every  one 
recognizes,  been  too  much  under  the  heel  of 
unprincipled  politicians,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
reform  now  in  the  air,  and  under  the  care  of 
competent,  honest,  and  faithful  commission¬ 
ers,  there  is  no  city  in  the  country  that  is  con¬ 
ditioned  so  as  to  show  better  results  if  the 
administration  of  the  department  is  efficiently 
and  intelligently  carried  on. 

During  1894  the  Commissioners  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  were  allowed  |2,295,675  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  for  1895 
they  have  asked  for  $8,897,651.  The  chief 
items  of  increase  are  for  buildings,  supplies, 
etc. ,  for  the  better  care  of  the  insane. 

The  space  allowed  for  this  article  prevents 
any  more  elaborate  setting  forth  of  the  work 
of  this  important  department  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  forbids  any  further  comment 
thereon. 
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OUE  “PHILANTHROPY”  NUMBER. 

Our  readers  will  recognize  the  fitness  of 
dedicating  our  Christmas  number  especially 
to  philanthropy.  Nothing,  surely,  fs  more  in 
harmony  with  the  Christmas  spirit  than  an 
interest  in  the  well  being  of  others.  For 
many  years  our  churches  have  recognized  this 
and  have  tried  at  least  to  make  Christmas 
happy  to  the  poor  children  of  their  missions. 
And  individual  Christians  have  been  coming 
more  and  more  to  feel  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  joy  farther  than  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  households ;  so  that  now 
we  are  fain  to  believe  that  there  are  few  re¬ 
ligious  people  who  could  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
Christmas  on  which  they  had  shown  no  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor. 

When  the  hard  times  came  upon  us  last  year 
these  benevolent  impulses  took  on  a  new  char¬ 
acter.  The  minds  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  too,  were  turned  toward  philan¬ 
thropy  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  not  known 
before  since  the  war  time,  if  even  then ;  for 
the  generous  enthusiasms  of  that  period  were 
patriotic  rather  than  philanthropic.  With  the 
great  and  crying  needs  of  the  past  year  came 
to  all  people  not  superficial  a  glimpse  at  least 
of  a  great  and  appalling  truth— that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  do  good  as  they  had  supposed.  Already 
they  have  learned  from  experience  or  hearsay 
that  some  of  their  gifts,  some  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  schemes  in  which  they  then  engaged, 
have  done  rather  harm  than  good.  Already 
they  are  finding  that  a  single  act  of  impul- 
nive  charity  may  be  like  the  match  to  a  long 
ifain  of  mischievous  consequences.  Already 
they  have  learned  that  knowledge  is  needed 
no  less  than  kindliness  by  them  whO(Would 
do  good.  And  so,  about  in  proportion  as  they 
are  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  some  of 
them  draw  back  discouraged,  some  of  them 
stand  still  baffled,  some  of  them  are  yet 
bravely  trying  to  grope  their  way  through  a 
darkness  that  seems  to  grow  thicker  as  they 
iidvance,  still  believing  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
help  those  in  need,  but  finding  less  and  less 
how  to  perform. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  in 
such  a  condition  of  things  we  all  need  teach¬ 
ing.  We  all  want  to  go  to  school  to  those  who 
from  long  experience  or  special  study  have 
something  to  tell  us  of  broad  geheral  princi¬ 
ples,  and  their  application.  In  this  number 
we  have  tried  to  make  The  Evangelist  a  place 
where  the  eyes  of  our  readers  see  their  teach¬ 
ers;  where  they  meet  tho)^e  competent  to 
instruct  them  in  the  things  that  they  desire 
and  need  to  know. 

A  glance  at  our  table  of  contents  will  show 
how  far  we  have  done  this.  It  is  a  very 
brilliant  list  of  contributors,  and  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat  are  of  large  and  funda¬ 
mental  importance.  For  in  view  of  the  need 
of  instruction  that  we  all  feel,  it  has  been 
their  effort  not  to  describe  interesting  chari¬ 
ties,  but  in  one  way  and  another  to  show  the 
principles  and  needs  and  methods  of  charity 
Prof.  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  (the  brother,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  of  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith)  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Sociology  in  Columbia  College.  He  lays  a 
broad  foundation  for  our  subsequent  thought 
by  writing  of  Philanthropy  and  Sociology. 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who  writes  of 
Public  Out  Door  Relief,  is  distinguished  the 
world  over  for  the  whole-hearted  dedication  of 
her  entire  life  to  the  philanthropic  service  of 
individuals  and  of  the  public.  Without  being 
in  any  way  connected  with  any  movement  for 


Woman  Suffrage,  she  is  the  only  woman  who 
ever  held  a  public  office  in  this  State,  having, 
by  the  simple  necessity  of  preeminent  fitness, 
been  called  to  be,  for  a  number  of  years,  one  I 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correc- 1 
tion.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  who  writes  in¬ 
structively,  and  in  the  present  crisis  most 
hopefully,  of  the  Public  Charities  of  this 
city,  has  for  many  years  been  Secretary  of  our 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  this  subject.  The  Hon. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  who  writes  on  the  Prison 
Association,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  penologists  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  man  of  varied  and  finished  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  writer  of  many  important  books,  the 
compiler  of  the  standard  Latin  Dictionary,  a 
man  exceedingly  prominent  in  reform.  Mr. 
Alfred  Bishop  Mason  is  a  prominent  business 
man,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Provident  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  writes.  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  the 
author  of  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  needs 
no  introduction  to  any  benevolently  disposed 
person.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventy  that  Mr.  Riis  has  been  put  upon 
the  Sub-Committee  for  Small  Parks,  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  writes  for  us.  Mr.  John 
Devins,  the  pastor  of  Hope  Chapel  and  very 
active  in  the  best  measures  of  relief  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  winter,  writes  of  one  in  which  he 
is  prime  mover  and  executive  officer. 

All  these  subjects  are  of  interest  to  every 
one,  of  whatever  church  connection.  That 
we  have  given  comparatively  little  prominence 
to  Presbyterian  charities  is  explained  in  an 
article  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler  (who  needs  no 
introduction),  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
beet  energies  of  Presbyterians  are,  where  in 
benevolent  lines  they  should  be,  in  non-de- 
nominational  work.  Still,  our  Church  has  her 
own  charities,  and  the  labor  in  which  she  is 
preeminent  is  that  of  ministering  to  the  sick 
in  the  beautiful  hospital  on  Madison  Avenue, 
a  cut  and  description  of  which  we  give.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Jr.,  the  young  layman  who 
after  covering  his  college  with  glory  on  the 
football  field  has  devoted  his  life  to  religious 
work,  writes  a  description  of  our  new  Church 
Building,  to  accompany  a  picture  showing  how 
it  will  look  when  it  is  finished.  It  is  need 
less  to  say  that  the  subject  of  this  number 
has,  after  all,  hardly  been  entered  upon. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PERSONALITY. 

If  it  be  not  Santa  Claus,  what  shall  it  be? 
Your  child  has  tracked  the  Christmas  genius 
to  your  chamber;  is  there  to  be,  then,  no  un¬ 
seen  in  all  the  good  things  of  the  Christmas- 
tide?  They  tell  us  of  two  little  ones  that  per 
ished  one  Christmas  Eve  in  the  cold  on  a 
lonely  search  for  the  good  Spirit.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  your  baby,  losing  faith  in  Santa  Claus, 
will  go  out  into  the  dark  to  bunt  for  the 
Giver  of  gifts.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  dangers  of  this  transition  period.  To  lose 
the  eye  of  the  soul  is  to  become  an  agnostic. 
And  there  is  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  that 
of  a  soul  cherishing  faith  as  Isabella  her  pot 
of  basil.  The  loyalty  of  the  heart  to  early 
trusts  is  one  of  our  supreme  blessings.  The 
cruelty  of  killing  a  sister’s  lover  is  slight  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  slaying  a  child’s  faith,  de¬ 
stroying  its  faith-faculty,  searing  out  its  soul 
eyes  with  the  hot  words  and  stimulants  of 
doubt. 

The  misery  of  an  orphan  Christmas  is  all 
the  more,  because  it  threatens  greater  woes. 
A  soulless  Christian  festival  is  a  house  swept 
and  garnished  to  receive  devils.  If  the  good 
angels  of  this  time  do  not  sing  in  the  Christ, 
they  will  pass  altogether  out  of  our  life,  leav¬ 
ing  riot  infernal  to  have  play.  The  pagan 
world  has  written  its  terrible  tales  in  myths 


which  do  but  reflect  the  drear  and  hopeless 
reality  of  its  estate.  With  us  at  this  stage  of 
human  development  the  alternative  is  one  of 
simple  limits  and  tremendous  import.  It  is  a 
choice  between  bell  and  heaven.  Without  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ  a  man  is  a  constructive 
demon,  the  possible  possession  of  the  triumph¬ 
ant  tempter.  Therefore  we  do  not,  because 
we  dare  not,-  trust  ourselves.  The  most  exalt¬ 
ed  upreach  of  our  faith  touches  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  the  Highest. 
And  we  ring  our  Christmas  bells  to  let  the 
past  centuries  and  the  coming  century  bear 
them,  once  and  always  “Ring  in  the  Christ 
that  is  to  be  I” 


THE  EYANGEI.I8T  FOR  1895. 

More  literally  than  is  generally  the  case,  a 
newspaper  turns  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  new 
year.  The  Evangelist,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
has  turned  over  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
always,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  line 
of  improvement  and  better  value.  We  trust 
that  the  new  leaf  which  has  the  imprint  of 
1895  will  prove  itself  the  best  of  all  the  long 
series. 

A  year  ago  we  announced  the  important 
change  of  form  that  was  to  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  volume.  Now  as  we  close 
that  volume  we  may  be  permitted  a  modest 
word  of  satisfaction  at  the  very  pleasant  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  that  has  accompanied  the 
change.  The  Evangelist,  in  the  new  dress, 
has  gained  in  every  direction.  The  paper  has 
grown  in  influence  and  favor.  Despite  thd 
“hard  times”  it  has  enjoyed  a  marked  increase 
in  circulation  and  business,  and  the  testi¬ 
monies  that  come  in  from  every  part  of  the 
country  show  that  our  readers  find  our  pages 
more  and  more  acceptable  and  valuable. 

We  prefer  to  earn  a  welcome  rather  by  what 
is  accomplished  than  by  flamboyant  promises. 
But  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  year  we  may 
note  the  substantial  additions  to  our  editorial 
features  made  during  the  year,  such  as  the 
Church  Music  Department  and  the  Tenement 
House  work,  the  timeliness  of  which  has  just 
had  such  striking  illustration. 

For  the  new  year,  not  only  will  the  various 
departments  be  carefully  maintained,  but  a 
special  feast  is  prepared  for  subscribers  in  a 
serial  story  by  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  also  pay  increased  attention  to  the  news 
of  the  churches  and  to  those  modern  systems 
of  church  work  which  are  giving  such  a  new 
impulse  to  the  Christian  energies  of  our  age. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  POPE  I  ? 

I  blush  all  over.  I  am  ovewhelmed  with 
confusion,  and  can  scarcely  pen  a  word  of  rec¬ 
ognition  and  of — declinature,  though  I  must 
hasten  to  do  it.  “An  Economical  Presby¬ 
terian,”  in  The  Evangelist  of  the  6th,  starts  a 
movement  to  make  me,  not  the  next  Modera¬ 
tor,  but  Pope  1  A  Presbyterian  Pope  in  the 
Vatican !  This  is  a  very  dangerous  side  blow 
at  the  candidacy  of  our  aspiring  friend.  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  1  I  do  hope  that  “An  Economi¬ 
cal  Presbyterian”  has  not  spent  any  postage 
stamps  for  the  mailing  of  private  letters  in  the 
interest  of  this  movement,  which  I  beg  to 
assure  him  is  most  unexpected  to  me  and  ia 
entirely  without  any  connivance  or  knowledge 
of  mine,  and  I  trust  that  the  movement  haa 
not  gone  too  far  to  be  checked.  There  are 
two  reasons  at  least  why  I  cannot  allow  my 
name  to  be  used  in  this  way : 

1.  Presbyterianism  has  no  place  for  a  Pope, 
and  I  am  a  Presbyterian  of  the  deepest  dye.|* 

2.  Pity  the  man  who  would  try  to  be  a  Pope 
over  such  people  as  Presbyterians  are.  Uneasy 
would  be  the  head  that  should  wear  that 
crown.  I  don’t  want  it. 

As  you  love  me,  then,  “Economical  Presby¬ 
terian,”  don’t  take  another  step  in  this  matter. 

R.  M.  Patterson. 
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Stddibs  of  Naturk  on  thb  Coast  of  Akran. 
Bv  George  Milner.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  Noel  Johnson.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  1894.  $2. 

A  good  while  ago,  in  1879,  the  author  pub- 
lisked  under  the  title  “Country  Pleasures,” a 
“Chronicle  of  a  Year,  Chiefly  in  a  Garden,” 
which  has  been  many  timee  reissued.  The 
pnsent  volume  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  sequel 
to  that  work,  though  connected  with  it  only 
hy  one  chapter  in  the  former  work  which 
dealt  with  the  Island  of  Arran.  Those  who 
knew  that  former  work  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  this  is  a  book  to  put  upon  the  shelf 
with  The  Compleat  Angler  an4  the  Natural 
History  of  Selbome  and  a  volume  or  so  of 
Thoreau  and  the  few  other  rare  breezy  out¬ 
door  books  that  never  grow  old.  We  have 
many  out-door  books  now  and  many  of  them 
are  charming,  but  few  among  them  have  that 
rare  fine  combination  of  personal  interest  and 
literary  touch  which  Isaak  Walton  and  Gilbert 
White  and  one  or  t  wo  more  possess,  and  which 
this  author  shares  in  no  small  degree.  The 
volume  is  the  record  of  one  vacation  month 
qient  with  wife  and  weans  and  mayhap  a 
friend  or  two  on  the  Island  of  Arran.  It  is 
entirely  a  book  of  out  of- doors.  One  feels  the 
fresh  salt  wind  in  one’s  face  and  hears  the 
mighty  minstrelsy  of  the  sea,  and  sees  the 
little  streams  that  come  wimpling  down  the 
mountain  sides  to  meet  the  leaping  waves. 
The  freedom  of  action  is  the  freedom  of  prim¬ 
eval  man,  yet  there  is  always  the  cultured 
mind,  filled  with  the  best  thoughts  and  noblest 
utterances  of  men — poetry  and  lofty  prose 
coming  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  mind  to 
give  expression  to  the ,  free  thoughts  and  glo¬ 
rious  imaginings  of  a  man  in  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  copper  plates  and  sketches 
embedded  in  the  text. 


BOOK  NOTK8. 

The  day  of  calendars  seems  to  have  passed 
its  meridian,  nevertheless  its  sun  is  not  quite 
set.  One  of  the  square  card  kind,  with  the 
days  of  the  month  and  an  appropriate  colored 
picture  on  each  page,  is  The  Children  of  the 
Year  Calendar,  which  £.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany  issue. 

Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson  has  collected 
into  a  book  a  number  of  the  clever  stories  of 
Georgia  life  which  he  has  been  giving  to  the 
magazines.  The  volume  is  rather  cleverly 
illustrated,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
caning  story.  Little  Ike  Templin.  (Lothrops, 
Boston.  $1. ) 

It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  have  done 
ao  well  a  thing  so  little  worth  the  doing  as 
George  Paston’s  “Sketch  in  outline”  of  A 
Bread  and  Butter  Miss.  If  the  upper  middle 
class  in  England  is  as  corrupt  as  this  story 
represent!,  it  to  be,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
have  an  outline  sketch  of  the  situation.  It 
should  be  filled  out  in  such  detail  as  to  per¬ 
mit  some  sort  of  appeal  to  the  ethical  faculty, 
or  be  let  severely  alone.  The  tale  is  brightly 
told;  it  does  not  ring  true.  (Harpers.) 

Another  echo  comes  to  us  from  the  World’s 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  The  Gospel  in  Pagan 
Religions,  by  “An  Orthodox  Christian.  ”  Start 
ing  from  the  statement  that  “the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  bath  appeared  unto 
all  men,”  the  author  contends  that  pagan  re¬ 
ligions  contain  sufficient  truth  for  salvation. 
But  he  neglects  to  go  into  those  particulars 
and  specifications  which  would  be  interesting 
and  pertinent.  He  deals  mainly  in  glittering 
generalities  and  general  assertions,  and  finds 
the  duty  and  usefulness  of  Christian  missions 
in  the  fact  that  Christianity  offers  “  the  better 
and  surer  way  of  life,  ”  not  that  it  is  “  the  sole 
way  of  salvation.”  He  postulates  an  original 


revelation  and  contends  that  polytheism  is 
simply  a  deterioration  from  an  original  mono¬ 
theism.  (Boston:  Arena  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Canadian 
annexation  to  the  United  States  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  “Questions  of  the  Day” 
series,  by  James  Douglas,  a  Canadian  who 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  large  enterprises 
on  our  side  of  the  line  for  twenty  years.  He 
would  seem  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  sub 
Ject,  and  he  has  done  so  with  great  clearness 
and  breadth  of  view.  The  alternative  offered 
to  Canada  is  annexation  to  the  United  States 
or  independence  in  order  to  entrance  into  an 
imperial  federation  with  England  and  other 
British  dependencies  around  the  world.  Stated 
briefly,  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  solid  basis  of  fact,  or  even  of  proba 
bility,  that  the  condition  of  Canadians  would 
be  essentially  fettered  by  entrance  into  our 
Union,  and  he  points  out  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  points  which  Americans  should  ponder 
well  before  assuming  and  absorbing  so  diverse 
a  population  as  that  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence. 
(Canadian  Independence,  Putnam’s  Sons.  75 

cents. )  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Among  many  good  articles  in  the  Forum  for 
December  are  four  of  special  importance.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hepburn,  the  President  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  this  city.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  under  President  Harrison,  describes 
and  explains  the  “Baltimore  Plan  of  Currency 
Reform.”  on  which  that  advocated  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Carlisle  is  supposed  by  him,  but  not,  it 
would  appear,  by  the  majority  of  able  finan 
ciers,  to  be  an  improvement.  The  principle 
of  the  measure  is  to  replace  the  present 
securities  now  required  of  the  National  Banks 
by  a  safety  fund  for  the  redemption  of  all 
notes  of  failed  banks.  The  experience  of  the 
past  thirty-one  years  proves  that  a  five  per 
cent,  guarantee  fund  would  be  far  more  than 
sufficient.  Such  a  system  makes  circulation 
more  elastic  and  puts  into  circulation  a  large 
percentage  of  values  now  locked  up  as  secur¬ 
ity.  The  plan  is  substantially  that  which  has 
long  worked  well  in  Canada,  though  with 
some  improvements.  Two  articles  on  missions 
keep  up  the  controversy  some  time  since  taken 
up  by  this  periodical,  and,  we  believe,  greatly 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  cause.  Mr. 
Telang,  a  high  caste  Brahman  who  has  recently 
been  lecturing  in  this  country,  gives  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  Christian  Missions,  an  opinion  which, 
though  containing  some  points  which  may 
well  be  considered  by  Christians,  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  obviously  based  partly  on  prejudice  and 
partly  on  ignorance.  This  view  of  the  article 
is  confirmed  by  a  reading  of  Bishop  Thorburn’s 
paper,  which  clearly  shows  that  in  many  cases 
Mr.  Telang  is  in  error.  More  important  than 
financial  interests,  and  at  the  present  crisis 
more  important  than  even  the  interests  of 
missions,  are  the  ethical  interests  which  are 
affected  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  answer  to 
the  question.  May  a  Man  Conduct  His  Busi¬ 
ness  as  He  Please?  It  does  not  indeed  ex¬ 
haust  the  subject,  but  it  lays  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  thinking. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  that 
they  will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a 
serial  to  be  entitled  Little  Journeys.  The 
series  will  be  published  in  monthly  numbers, 
tastefully  printed,  and  each  number  will  con¬ 
tain  a  description  of  a  recent  visit  made  by 
Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  to  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  some  well-known  author. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions  Almanac 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  mission  subjects, 
not  of  the  Congregational  Church  only  but  of 
all  churches.  The  issue  for  189.')  is  now  ready 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  no  less  than  the 
former  numbers  of  matter  of  general  value, 
especially  to  leaders  of  Endeavor  and  mission¬ 
ary  meetings.  (1  Somerset  street,  Boston. 
10  cents;  $1  per  dozen.) 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late 
Prof.  8.  J.  Wilson  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  in 
press  a  volume  of  “Occasional  Addresses  and 
Sermons”  by  this  eminent  divine.  The  vol¬ 
ume  also  contains  a  careful  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  biography  b^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffers.  It 
will  probably  be  issued  by  the  Orstof  January. 


This  is  the  season  of  calendars,  and  Miss 
Grace  L.  Duncan  has  compiled  one  especially 
for  Chautauquans  and  those  like  minded.  Its 
name,  the  Chautauqua  Booklet  Calendar,  in¬ 
dicates  its  form.  'The  pages  are  tied  with 
white  ribbon  with  covers  that  resemble  birch 
bark.  Each  page  contains  three  or  four  dates 
with  Bible  text  and  a  quotation  from  some 
devout  writer. 

The  Little  Ones’  Quarterly  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1895,  prepared  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 
for  the  Peloubet  series  of  International  Les¬ 
sons,  appears,  like  former  numbers,  to  be  ad 
mirably  adapted  for  use  in  infant  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  mission  schools.  Miss  Wheelock  is 
needlessly  handicapped,  it  appears  to  us,  by 
the  character  of  the  pictures  on  her  lesson 
cards.  They  are  gaily  colored  and  “taking,” 
but  not  true  either  to  the  period  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  lesson  talks  and  answers 
on  ti.e  back  of  the  card  are  very  good. 

“Catechism  for  Social  Observation”  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  IJniversity  of  Chicago,  whose 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dependent,  De¬ 
fective  and  Delinquent  Classes,  last  year  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  The  purpose  is  to 
promote  a  healthy  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
to  secure  orderly  and  adequate  accounts  of 
family  and  community  life  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  The  book  will  be  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  Boston.  The  same  firm 
issue  by  Professor  Gardner  C.  Anthony  of 
Tufts  College.  This  is  the  first  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Drawing  Series  to  be  prepared  by  Professor 
Anthony.  It  treats  of  the  use  of  instruments, 
geometiical  problems,  orthographic  and  iso¬ 
metric  projection,  together  with  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  conventional  methods  of  representing 
screw-heads,  bolts  and  nuts.  As  a  text  book 
it  forms  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of 
this  important  subject. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Border  Land  of  Czur 

and  Kaiser;  Poultney  Bigelow. - Sea  Yarns  for 

Boys;  W.  J.  Henderson. - The  Parasite;  A.  Conan 

Doyle. - Commemorative  Addresses;  Parke  God¬ 

win. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Temple  Shakes 
peare;  The  Comedy  of  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well; Israel Gollancz;  TwelfthNight;  The  Same. 

- In  the  Lion’s  Mouth;  Eleanor  C.  Price. - .Yem 

oirs  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Translateil  by  Lady 

Mary  Loyd. - The  Magic  Oak  Tree;  The  late  Lord 

Brabourne. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Story  of  the  J..utin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles 

L.  Kingsford - Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 

Good  Men  and  Great:  George  Eliot;  Elbert  Hub 
bard. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Maria  Edgeworth;  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

Two  Volumes. - Fagots  for  the  Fireside;  Lncretia 

Peabody  Hale. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company;  The  Perniaiieiit 
Value  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  C.  W.  E.  Body. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph;  Pictures  of  Swedish  Life; 

Mrs.  Woods  Baker. - In  Cairo  and  .Jenisalem; 

Mary  Thorn  Carpenter. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston ;  As  a  Matter  of  Course; 
Annie  Payson  Call. 

G.  W.  Dillingham;  The  Missing  Chord;  Lucy 
Dillingham. 

Arena  Publishing  Company;  Evolution  and  the 
Immanent  God;  William  F.  English. 

George  H.  Ellis,  Boston;  Old  and  New  Unitarian 

Belief  ;.Tohn  White  Chad  wick. - Messages  of  Faith, 

Hope,  and  Love;  James  Freeman  Clarke. - The 

Deeper  Meanings;  Frederic  A.  Hinckley. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn;  Introduction  to 

English  Literature;  F.  V.  N.  Painter. - Students’ 

Series  of  English  Classics;  Shakespeare’s  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  Goldsmith’s  Traveller  and  Desert¬ 
ed  Village.  Tennyson’s  Elaine. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Three  of  Us;  Izora  C.  Chandler. 

Charles  H.  Banes,  Philadelphia:  Tony;  Laisdell 
Mitchell. 


FERIOOICALS. 

For  December:  Nineteenth  Century;  Thinker; 
Christian  Literature;  Home  Missionary;  Little 
Men  and  Women;  Babyland;  Writer;  Quiver;  Lit- 
tell;  Biblical  World. 
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PHILANTHROPY  AND  SOCIOLOOT. 

By  Biohmond  Mayo-Smith,  ProfeMor  of  Folitioal 
Xoonomy  and  Social  Science  in 
Columbia  College. 

“  The  poor  always  ye  have  with  you”  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  has  been  a  stumbling  block  and 
rock  of  offence  to  many  minds.  Does  it  mean 
that  poverty  and  destitution  and  misery  are 
always  to  be  present  in  the  world?  And  does 
that  mean  that  they  are  here  by  divine  com 
mand?  On  this  ground  is  based  much  of  the 
irreligion  of  the  Socialists,  who  maintain  that 
the  Christian  church  acquiesces  too  easily  in 
the  misery  of  the  people.  Does  the  sentence 
mean,  again,  that  inequality  of  position  is 
always  to  exist  so  that  the  rich  will  always 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  virtues  of 
charity  and  the  poor  those  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness?  It  has  been  maintained  some¬ 
times  that  if  there  were  no  poverty  these  vir¬ 
tues  would  die  out  for  lack  of  exercise.  In¬ 
equality  of  social  position  does  doubtless  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  altruistic 
virtues,  just  as  slavery  enabled  the  master  to 
be  kind,  gentle  and  humane,  and  the  slave  to 
be  obedient,  faithful  and  devoted ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  poverty  any  more 
than  slavery  was  ordained  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

The  reasonable  interpretation  seems  to  be 
that  the  saying  was  simply  the  statement  of  a 
fact  the  existence  of  which  was  sadly  proven 
by  history  and  observation.  In  modern  times 
this  has  become 

A  Central  Fact  of  Sociology. 

Sociology  is  the  systematized  knowledge  of 
human  life.  It  observes  the  way  in  which 
society  is  put  together,  the  institutions  nec¬ 
essary  for  social  welfare,  the  dependence  of 
one 'part  of  the  organization  upon  the  other, — 
in  short  the  whole  mechanism  of  that  most 
wonderful  organism  which  we  call  society. 
Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  discover  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  society  rests 
and  the  laws  of  social  progress.  It  is  the 
most  complicated  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important  of  all  the  sciences, for  it  deals 
with  man  in  his  highest  human  relations. 

Sociology  early  discovered  that  every  popu¬ 
lation  is  divided  into  classes  and  that  there  is 
always  a  class  of  persons  dependent  for  the 
satisfaction  even  of  the  wants  of  subsistence 
upon  the  community  or  the  free  gifts  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  proof  of  this  we  have  the  history 
of  slavery,  of  the  debtor  class,  of  mendicancy 
and  finally  of  charity  and  public  poor  relief. 
The  records  of  the  English  Poor  Law  System 
alone,  extending  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  time  show  how  .gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  has  struggled  with 
this  problem  and  has  never  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

The  Causes  or  Poverty. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  although 
Sociology  has  established  the  fact  of  poverty 
it  has  not  explained  fully  its  causes  nor  an¬ 
swered  the  question  whether  it  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  civilization.  We  know  that 
poverty  is  sometimes  the  result  of  helpless¬ 
ness,  of  absolute  inability  of  a  human  being, 
owing  to  some  mental  or  physical  defect  or 
lack  of  strength,  to  earn  a  living.  We  have 
the  defective  classes,  the  insane  and  the  idi¬ 
otic,  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes,  and  the  home¬ 
less  children.  The  great  heart  of  Christian 
ized  humanity  enfolds  those  unfortunates  with 
its  compassion. 

We  know  also  that  poverty  is  often  due  to 
weakness  of  character,  lack  of  will,  or,  we 
might  almost  say,  in  some  cases,  to  wilful¬ 
ness  in  neglecting  ordinary  precaution.  How 
often  men  seem  to  throw  away  their  oppor 
tunities  I  We  pity  these  also  but  we  see  that 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  discipline  with  pity,  and 


endeavor  to  reform  and  strengthen  character 
as  well  as  to  relieve  necessity. 

Finally,  poverty  is  sometimes  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  harsh  working  of  institutions.  In 
the  struggle  of  a  competitive  society  some  are 
pushed  to  the  wall.  Wealth  Increases,  but  it 
is  distributed  unequally.  At  one  end  of  a 
city  a  few  live  in  luxury,  while  at  the  other 
end  multitudes  are  sunk  in  misery.  Sociology 
faces  here  the  great  social  problem, — bow  to 
combine  social  progress  with  social  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Socialism  loudly  proclaims  that  it  has 
a  solution,  but  socialism  is  a  dream. 

study  of  Method*. 

But  although  an  honest  Sociology  cannot 
affirm  that  it  can  explain  fully  the  causes  of 
poverty  or  prescribe  a  panacea,  yet  it  does  say 
that  very  important  consequences  follow  the 
methods  of  relief  adopted  and  put  in  practice. 
It  is  intensely  interested  in  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  It  knows  from  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poor  Laws  that  public  relief  sound  in 
principle  may  be  so  administered  as  to  pau 
perize  the  community.  It  knows  that  indis¬ 
criminate  almsgiving  often  creates  the  evil  it 
is  intended  to  cure.  It  realizes  that,  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  under¬ 
neath  the  velvet  glove  of  charity  must  be  the 
iron  hand  compelling  the  weak  and  willful 
into  the  paths  of  self  reliance  and  rectitude. 
Sociology,  therefore,  demands  of  philanthro¬ 
py  that  by  the  side  of  the  warm  heart  it 
shall  preserve  the  clear  bead  We  want  two 
things, — namely,  exact  knowledge  and  full 
knowledge.  Without  these  we  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  the  practical  problem  of  char¬ 
ity  nor  formulate  a  theory  of  the  real  causes 
of  and  remedy  for  poverty.  Some  concrete 
examples  of  how  the  modern  world  is  seeking 
this  exact  and  full  knowledge  are  as  follows : 

Charity  Organization. 

This  means  simply  the  attainment  of  exact 
knowledge  in  the  administration  of  our  be 
nevolence.  It  means  that  charity  intended 
for  the  worthy  shall  not  be  expended  on  the 
unworthy,  and  that  the  form  of  relief  shall  be 
adapted  to  each  case.  Sorely  no  one  can  ob¬ 
ject  to  such  methods,  which  are  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

University  Instruction  In  Sociology. 

If  we  are  to  deal  systematically  and  effec 
tively  with  the  great  problem  of  charity  we 
must  have  ttained  minds  devoted  to  it.  The 
place  for  such  training  is  in  the  advanced 
courses  of  the  universities.  Such  training 
must  be  both  theoretical  and  practical.  It 
must  include  theoretical  courses  in  sociology, 
criminology,  penology,  the  history  and  theory 
of  poor  relief,  etc  ,  all  on  a  broad  basis  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  political  science.  It  should  include 
also  thorough  training  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  statistics,  for  the  science  of  statistics 
is  the  great  instrument  of  investigation  in  so 
ciology.  But  the  theoretical  side  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  practical.  The  one  must 
complete  the  other.  The  city  is  the  natural 
laboratory  of  sociology.  It  is  in  the  city  that 
the  problems  of  mendicancy,  of  intemperance, 
of  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  of  debasing 
social  infiuences  are  met  in  their  most  acute 
form.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  modern  experiments  and  efforts 
towards  controlling  and  remedying  these  evils 
In  Columbia  College,  for  instance,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  while  the  University  is  offering 
courses  covering  the  whole  field  of  Social  Sci 
ence,  the  student  is  brought  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  social  work  through  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  and  the  University  Settlement  So¬ 
ciety.  These  courses  are  open,  also,  to  the 
students  of  the  various  theological  seminaries 
in  the  city,  so  that  the  future  clergyman  has 


a  chance  for  scientific  training.  By  these 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  work¬ 
ers  in  philanthropy,  while  no  more  zealous  or 
devoted  than  those  of  the  past,  will  start  bet¬ 
ter  equipped. 

iDtematlonal  Congre**  of  Charltlo*. 

The  problem  of  charity  is  world  wide.  To 
make  our  knowledge  full  we  need  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  earnest  workers.  We  need  to  com¬ 
pare  methods  of  work  and  the  results.  The 
Congress  held  at  Chicago  last  year  brought 
these  experts  together.  The  result  is  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  just  published  at  Baltimore. 
We  have  here  at  first  hand  and  by  the  most 
capable  persons  the  experience  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  time.  One  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  struck  by  the  zeal,  thought  and  ingenuity 
devoted  to  this  subject  by  earnest  men  and 
women  in  all  civilized  lands.  The  problem  is 
the  same  everywhere,  but  there  is  great  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  way  it  presents  itself  and  the  way 
it  is  met.  In  such  meetings  knowledge  adds 
to  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
becomes  a  guide  Lr  the  future. 


THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  PUBLIC  OUT- 
DOOR  RELIEF. 

By  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  persons 
who  need  relief  (that  is,  help)  in  their  own 
homes.  Such  people,  however,  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  public  relief  at  all ;  for  what  is 
public  relief,  and  upon  what  grounds  is  it  to 
be  justified?  Public  relief  is  money  paid  by 
the  bulk  of  the  community  (every  community 

is,  of  course,  composed  mainly  of  those  who 
are  working  hard  to  obtain  a  livelihood)  to 
certain  members  of  the  community ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  paid  voluntarily  or  spontaneously  by 
those  interested  in  the  individuals  receiving 

it,  but  paid  by  public  officers  from  money 
raised  by  taxation.  The  only  justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  (money 
raised  by  taxation)  is  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  good.  That  certain  persons  need 
certain  things  is  no  reason  for  supplying  them 
with  those  things  from  the  public  funds.  Be¬ 
fore  this  can  be  rightly  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  it  is  good  for  the  community  at 
large  that  it  should  be  done. 

It  is  alway  necessary,  also,  in  considering 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  give  up  the 
vague  notion  that  these  funds  come  from  an 
indefinitely  large  central  source  of  supply, 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  constantly  without 
affecting  any  one.  There  is  no  such  central 
source  of  supply.  Every  dollar  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  some  individ¬ 
ual,  usually  a  poor  individual,  and  makes  him 
so  much  the  poorer,  and  therefore  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  between  the  man  who  earned  the  dollar 
by  hard  work  and  needs  it  to  buy  himself  and 
his  family  a  day’s  food,  and  the  man  who, 
however  worthy  and  suffering  he  may  be,  did 
not  earn  it  but  wants  it  to  be  given  to  him  to 
buy  himself  and  his  family  a  day’s  food.  If 
the  man  who  earned  it  wishes  to  divide  it  with 
the  other  man,  it  is  usually  a  desirable  thing 
that  he  should  do  so,  and  at  any  rate,  it  is 
more  or  less  his  own  business ;  but  that  the 
law,  by  the  hand  of  a  public  officer,  should 
take  it  from  him  and  hand  it  over  to  the  oth 
er  man,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  gross  tyranny 
and  injustice,  which,  if  carried  far  enough 
and  repeated  often  enough,  leads  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  where  there  is  n6t  sufficient 
produced  for  everybody,  and  therefore  all 
suffer— the  men  who  earn  the  dollars  as  well 
as  those  who  do  not  earn  them. 

It  is  good  for  the  community  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  starve,  therefore  it  is  a 
legitimate  thing  that  the  public  money  should 
be  used  to  prevent  such  a  possibility,  and  this 
justifies  the  giving  of  public  relief  in  extreme 
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cases  of  distress,  when  starvation  is  immi¬ 
nent.  Where,  however,  shall  be  found  the 
proof  that  starvation  is  imminent!  Only  by 
patting  such  conditions  upon  the  giving  of 
public  relief  that,  presumably,  persons  not  in 
danger  of  starvation  will  not  consent  to  receive 
it.  The  less  that  is  given,  the  better  for  every 
one,  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  and  therefore 
the  conditions  must  be  hard,  although  never 
degrading.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
elevating;  but  this  is  by  no  means  incompati¬ 
ble  with  severity. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  persons  who  do 
need  help,  and  many  more  who  would  be  glad 
to  get  it  and  who  think  they  need  it,  and 
many  more  who  do  not  think  they  need  it, 
but  who  still  would  take  it  if  offered  to  them. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  If  there  were 
a  store  of  public  property  created  by  no  indi 
V  (duals,  the  result  of  no  personal  exertion  or 
labor— for  instance,  were  the  United  States  still 
possessed  of  all  the  property,  lands,  mines, 
etc,  which  have  in  the  past  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  were  all  these  now  rented,  and  the 
surplus  income  not  required  for  the  expenses 
of  government  divided  per  capita  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  there  any  in¬ 
dividual,  rich  or  poor,  who  would  refuse  to 
receive  his  share?  And  if  not,  why  not?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  there  would  be  no  unpleasant  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  receiving  it.  There  would 
be  no  stigma  connected  with  it,  because  every 
one  would  recognize  that  he  had  a  right  to 
receive  it,  that  it  was  public  property,  and 
that  he  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
every  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Then,  further,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  payment  u{M)n  the  character  and  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the 
sum  paid  to  each  man  and  woman  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  $500  a  year.  Would 
there  not  be  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community  who  now  earn  $500  a  year  who 
would,  upon  being  assured  of  this  income, 
cease  to  work  for  a  living?  Some  of  these  , 
so  ceasing,  would  devote  themselves  to  higher 
pursuits  than  earning  a  living— to  study,  to 
art,  to  philanthropy.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
would  spend  their  substance  in  riotous  living, 
and  would  become  much  less  worthy,  much 
less  decent  than  ever  before  in  their  lives. 
But  all  who  ceased  to  work  for  a  living  would, 
undoubtedly,  very  soon  become  less  fitted  to 
earn  a  living,  would  become  less  energetic, 
less  skilled  in  a  money-making  direction,  less 
able  to  succeed.  And  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  children?  Would  they,  with 
the  assurance  of  $500  yearly  income  upon 
reaching  their  majority,  probably  be  as  ener¬ 
getic,  as  self-reliant,  as  fitted  to  earn  a  living, 
as  they  would  have  been  without  this  assui- 
ance?  Does  experience  prove  that  the  children 
of  persons  who  do  not  have  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  have  the  same  independence  and  the 
same  power  to  support  themselves  as  the 
children.of  those  differently  situated? 

We  have  been  speaking  of  an  income  paid  to 
every  member  of  the  community,  regardless  of 
his  own  exertions  or  character,  and  we  have 
assumed  that  this  income  came  from  a  source 
of  wealth,  the  rent  of  public  property,  not 
created  by  individuals ;  but  could  there  be  any 
such  source  of  wealth?  The  rents  of  public 
property  would  have  to  be  derived  from  the 
energy  and  industry  of  the  men  who  used  it ; 
and  were  these  and  those  who  followed  them 
to  content  themselves  with  the  $500  coming 
to  each  of  them  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
therefore  to  cease  to  work,  very  soon  the  lands 
and  the  mines  themselves  would  lose  value, 
the  rents  would  fall  because  of  the  want  of 
industry  of  the  people,  and  the  community 
would  lose  a  part,  at  least,  of  its  regular  in¬ 
come,  and  be  driven  to  earn  its  own  living 


again  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  but  it  would 
have  lost  many  of  the  qualities  upon  which 
success  in  earning  a  living  depends.  The  peo¬ 
ple  would  earn  a  worse  living  than  they  used 
to,  and  would  be  distinctly  less  “well  off” 
than  before  the  distribution  of  the  public  prop¬ 
erty  began  until  they  recovered  their  energy 
and  industry.  Now  this  is  simply  an  extrav¬ 
agant  supposition,  but  considering  what  human 
nature  now  is,  were  these  conditions  possible, 
are  not  such  the  results  which  must  follow 
the  general  acquisition  of  an  income  which 
should  accrue  to  each  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  any  exertion  on  his  part?  At 
any  rate,  experience  shows  that  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  economic  effect  produced  on  those 
who  receive  public  relief  and  that  to  this  is 
added  a  moral  degradation,  because  there  is  a 
stigma  attached  to  public  relief,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  overcome  a  sense  of  shame  before 
any  one  is  content  to  become  a  pauper,  and 
the  loss  of  this  sense  of  shame  in  itself  consti¬ 
tutes  a  distinct  moral  degradation,  and  leads 
to  still  further  deterioration  of  character. 

Public  relief  does  not  have  an  enervating 
effect  upon  the  character  of  those  who  receive 
it  because  they  are  different  from  other 
human  beings,  but  because  they  are  human 
beings,  and  are  actuated  by  exactly  the  same 
motives  as  the  rest  of  the  race.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  paupers  are  primarily  more  lazy  than 
other  people  that  they  will  not  work  for  a 
living.  If  you  w’ill  consider,  you  will  find  that 
you  do  not  know  anyone  (or,  if  you  do,  you 
regard  him  or  her  as  a  most  extraordinary  in¬ 
dividual)  who  works  for  a  living  when  it  is 
not  necessary,  when  the  living  is  supplied 
from  some  source  without  any  conditons 
which  are  dishonorable  or  irksome.  The 
whole  difference  betweeen  a  pauper  and  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  is  that  he  wants  and  gets  very 
little,  while  we  want  and  get  a  great  deal,  and 
that  our  views  of  what  are  honorable  and  dis 
honorable  conditions  differ  materially  from  his. 

My  argument  is  that  the  work  of  the  mass 
of  every  community  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  provide  for  it  the  means  of  living; 
that  no  human  being  will  work  to  provide  the 
means  of  living  for  himself  if  he  can  get  a 
living  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  him¬ 
self  (f  do  not  say  men  will  not  work,  but  that 
they  will  not  work  for  a  living),  and  that  the 
community  cannot  afford  to  tempt  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  able  to  work  for  a  living  to  give 
up  the  effort  by  offering  to  provide  a  living 
otherwise;  and  that  public  relief  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  cannot  work.  Now  the 
only  way  to  test  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
is  to  make  the  living  provided  by  the  public 
always  less  agreeable  than  the  living  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  individual  for  himself,  and  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  provide  it  under  strict 
rules  inside  an  institution. 

What  some  one  has  called  “the  fatal  ease  of 
living  without  work  and  the  terrible  difficulty 
of  living  by  work,”  are  closely  interrelated  as 
cause  and  effect,  and  I  will  try  to  show  by  a 
short  allegory  what  this  relation  is. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  valley, 
called  the  Valley  of  Industry,  a  people  who 
were  happy  and  industrious  All  the  goods 
of  this  life  were  supplied  to  them  by  exhaust¬ 
less  subterranean  springs  from  which  they 
pumped  the  water  into  a  great  reservoir  on 
the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  the  Hill  of  Pros¬ 
perity.  whence  it  fiowed  down,  each  man  re¬ 
ceiving  what  he  himself  pumped  up,  by  a 
small  pipe  which  led  into  his  own  house,  a 
moderate  amount  of  pumping  on  the  part  of 
every  one  keeping  the  reservoir  well  filled. 

Finally  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  more  keen  than  the  rest,  refiected  that 
it  was  unneoessary  to  weary  themselves  with 
pumping  so  long  as  every  one  else  kept  at 


work.  The  Hill  of  Prosperity  looked  very 
attractive,  and  they  mounted  te  a  convenient 
point,  and  put  a  large  pipe  into  the  reservoir, 
through  which  they  drew  off  copious  supplies 
of  water  without  further  trouble.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  gave  up  pumping  and  with¬ 
drew  to  the  Hill  was  at  first  so  small  that  the 
loss  did  not  add  very  much  to  the  work  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  who  still  kept  to  their 
pumping,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
complain.  Those  who  could,  however,  followed 
the  others  up  the  Hill  until  it  was  all  occupied, 
and  by  this  time,  although  those  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Valley  did  find  their  pumping 
a  good  deal  harder  than  it  w'as  when  all  w*ho 
used  the  water  joined  in  the  work,  yet  every 
one  had  become  so  accustomed  to  some  people 
using  the  reservoir  water  without  doing  any 
pumping,  that  it  bad  come  to  be  considered 
all  light,  and  still  there  were  no  complaints. 
Meanwhile  the  people  on  the  Hill  of  Prosper 
ity  having  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  pros¬ 
pect,  some  of  them  began  to  explore  the 
neighboring  country,  and  they  soon  discovered 
another  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  running 
parallel  with  the  Valley  of  Industry,  and 
called  the  Valley  of  Idleness.  In  it  were  a 
few  people  who  had  wandered  from  the  for¬ 
mer  Valley  (for  the  two  were  connected  at 
the  further  end),  who  were  living  in  abject 
misery,  with  no  water,  and  apparently  no 
means  of  getting  any  so  long  as  they  stayed 
where  they  were.  The  people  from  the  Hill 
of  Prosperity  were  very  much  shocked  at  the 
suffering  they  found.  “What  a  shame !”  they 
cried.  “The  poor  things  have  no  water!  Wc 
have  plenty  and  to  spare,  so  let  us  lead  a  pipe 
from  the  reservoir  down  into  their  Valley.” 
No  sooner  said  than  done;  the  pipe  was  carried 
into  the  Valley  of  Idleness  and  the  people  were 
made  more  comfortable.  But  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  brought  into  the  Valley  of  Industry, 
some  of  the  pumpers  who  were  tired  or  weak, 
and  some  who  were  only  lazy,  left  their  pump 
ing  and  hastened  into  the  neighboring  Valley, 
to  enjoy  the  “free”  water:  but  the  pipe  was 
not  very  large,  and  soon  there  was  want  and 
suffering  again,  and  the  people  from  Prosper¬ 
ity  Hill  were  much  disturbed,  and  decided  to 
lay  down  another  small  pipe,  which  they  did. 
But  the  result  was  the  same,  for  the  now  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  attracted  more  people  from  the 
Valley  of  Industry.  And  so  it  went  on,  new 
pipe,  more  people,  new  pipe,  more  people,  and 
always  more  suffering,  until  the  inhabitants 
of  Prosperity  Hill  were  full  of  distress  about 
it,  and  exclaimed,  “It  seems  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  make  these  people  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  !”  They  would  have  given  up  in  de¬ 
spair,  but  a  new  idea  occurred  to  them,  and 
they  said,  “They  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
take  very  good  care  of  their  children;  we  will 
therefore  take  their  children  from  them,  and 
teach  them  to  be  comfortable  and  happy.  ”  So 
they  built  large,  fine  bouses  for  the  children. 
And  some  of  them  said,  “Let  us  put  in  faucets, 
so  as  to  teach  them  to  turn  on  the  water  when 
they  need  it.  ”  But  others  said  :  “Oh,  no  I  How 
troublesome  it  is  to  have  to  turn  a  faucet 
when  you  need  w’ater!  Let  them  have  it  as 
we  do,  free.”  And  sometimes  one  or  other 
would  suggest  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
not  quite  right  to  waste  so  much  of  the  water 
from  the  reservoir,  and  that  the  large  pipe 
itself,  which  supplied  the  Hill  of  Prosperity, 
ought  to  have  some  means  of  checking  the 
fiow ;  but  the  answer  was,  “  It  is  necessary 
and  right  that  the  water  should  be  wasted, 
for  otherwise  the  people  in  the  Valley  of  In¬ 
dustry  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  they 
would  starve.”  Usually,  however,  the  Pros 
perity  Hill  people  were  too  much  engaged  in 
taking  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
of  Idleness  to  give  much  thought  to  those  of 
the  Valley  of  Industry;  and  indeed  their 
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anxiety  was  quite  justifled,.  They  bad  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  watchfulness,  for  the  people 
increased  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  con¬ 
stantly  to  lay  more  pipe  to  keep  them  from 
the  most  abject  suffering,  and  even  this  de¬ 
vice  never  succeeded  for  very  long,  as  I  have 
said.  But  though  their  situation  was  so  pitiable, 
while  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the 
remedy  lay  in  cutting  off  the  “free”  water  and 
forcing  the  people  from  the  Valley  of  Idleness 
back  to  the  Valley  of  Industry  to  help  in  the 
work  of  pumping. 

In  fact,  no  dhe  thought  much  about  the 
Valley  of  Industry  or  its  people.  Those  in 
the  Valley  of  Idleness  only  thought  of  them 
long  enough  to  reflect  how  silly  they  were  to 
keep  on  pumping  all  the  time  and  making 
their  backs  and  arms  ache,  when  they  might 
have  water  without  any  exertion,  by  simply 
moving  into  their  Valley.  The  children  born 
in  the  Valley  of  Idleness  did  not  even  know 
there  was  a  Valley  of  Industry,  or  any  pumps, 
or  any  pumpers,  or  any  reservoir ;  they  thought 
the  water  grew  in  pipes  and  ran  out  because  it 
was  its  nature  to.  As  for  the  people  on  the 
Hill  of  Prosperity,  they  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
rather  confused  in  their  views  in  this  partic 
ular,  and  besides  thinking  that  their  waste 
of  the  water  from  the  reservoir  was  what  kept 
the  people  in  the  Valley  of  Industry  from 
starving,  they  used  also  to  say  sometimes. 
“How  good  it  is  for  those  people  to  have  such 
nice,  steady  work  to  do!  How  strong  it 
makes  their  back  and  arms  I  How  it  hardens 
their  muscles !  What  a  nice,  independent  set 
of  people  they  are,  and  what  a  splendid  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure,  life  giving  water  they  get  out  of 
our  reservoir!” 

Meanwhile,  you  can  imagine,  though  they 
could  not,  that  it  was  rather  hard  on  the  men 
in  the  Valley  of  Industry,  not  only  to  have  the 
water  they  pumped  up  drawn  off  at  the  top  to 
supply  two  other  communities,  but  also  to 
have  their  own  ranks  thinned  and  their  work 
increased  by  the  loss  of  those  who  were 
tempted  into  the  Valley  of  Idleness,  to  live  on 
what  the  Prosperity  Hill  people  and  the  Valley 
of  Idleness  people  liked  to  call  euphemistically 
“free  water,”  because  they  got  it  free,  though 
actually  it  was  not  free  at  all,  for  the  Valley 
of  Industry  people  paid  for  it  with  their  blood 
and  muscle. 

I  might  go  on  to  tell  you  how  the  situation 
was  still  further  complicated  and  made  harder 
for  them,  and  indeed  for  almost  every  one, 
when  a  few  people  obtained  control  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  subterranean  springs,  but  here.  I 
think,  the  allegory  may  end  for  our  purposes. 


THE  SMALL  PARK  PROBLEM— A  WAT  OCT. 

By  laoob  A.  Biis. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  New  York’s  down¬ 
town  is  the  most  crowded  spot  on  earth.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  also  a  true  story.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  somewhere  in  India  there  is 
a  city  that  has  as  many,  or  even  more,  people 
to  the  square  acre,  but  no  Christian  land  has 
the  like  to  show.  There  ought,  then,  to  be  a 
proportionally  greater  number  of  open  breath¬ 
ing  spaces  there  for  the  people  than  commonly 
found,  for  such  open  spaces  have  been  very 
truthfully  called  “lungs”  of  a  congested  popu¬ 
lation,  and  they  are  that  particularly  when 
the  population  is  poor  and  ill- housed.  They 
have  a  moral  and  sssthetic  value  that  counts 
for  more  than  has  always  been  well  under¬ 
stood  in  the  past,  in  the  making  of  the  citi 
zenship  which  stamps  its  character  upon  the 
community.  Sometimes  that  want  of  under¬ 
standing  has  borne  a  heavy  interest  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  misrule.  But  the  physical  and  sani¬ 
tary  reasons  alone  should  be  convincing  on 
this  point. 

They  have  not  been  so  in  New  York.  Be¬ 
tween  Tompkins  Square  and  the  Battery  on 
the  East  Side,  a  stretch  of  two  miles  and  a 
half,  which  embraces  the  worst  and  the  most 
crowded  tenements,  there  is  not  a  green  spot 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  is  even 
worse  west  of  Broadway.  New  York’s  “below 
Fourteenth  Street”  is  a  veritable  desert  of  brick 
and  stone.  It  has  been  made  so  with  a  reck¬ 
lessness  that  now,  looking  back  over  the  gen 
eration  that  has  made  of  the  American 
metropolis  one  of  the  world’s  great  cities, 
seems  downright  amazing.  The  City  Hall 
Green  has  been  sacrificed  to  municipal  and 
federal  monstrosities  until  it  has  lost  its  char¬ 
acter  entirely,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Plans 
for  still  further  encroachment  are  on  foot. 
A  railroad  freight  house  stands  where  St. 
John’s  Park  was.  As  the  old  churches  down¬ 
town  have  disappeared,  one  green  spot  after 
another  has  been  wiped  out  of  the  landscape, 
while  the  brick  walls  that  hedged  it  in  grew 
taller  and  taller,  until  now  there  is  nothing 
else  left.  And  within  these  brick  walls  lives 
the  population  that  in  the  end  is  to  decide  by 
what  standard  New  York  is  hereafter  to  be 
ruled.  If  the  standard  is  no  higher  than  the 
city  itself  has  set  it,  it  need  at  least  occasion 
no  surprise. 

A  dozen  years  ago  returning  reason  began  at 
last  to  set  this  matter  in  its  proper  light. 
Five  yeara  of  discussion  brought  us  to  the 
Small  Parks  Law,  so  called,  which  in  1887 
empowered  the  Board  of  Street  Opening  and 
Improvement  to  condemn  property  anywhere 
below  1.55th  Street  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  “such  and  so  many”  small  parks  as  it 
might  “from  time  to  time  determine,”  to  give 
relief  to  congested  tenement  districts.  The 
only  condition  imposed  was  that  no  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpose.  There  were  many 
who  thought  this  was  an  opportunity  too  great 
to  be  trusted  within  reach  of  the  politicians, 
but  it  was  deliberately  risked  as  the  safest 
choice  of  two  evils.  The  use  they  made  of  it 
convinced  me  that  I  was  right  in  believing 
their  stupidity  even  greater  than  their  corrupt¬ 
ness.  Seven  years  have  passed  and  seven 
millions  have  been  virtually  lost  that  might 
have  been  expended  in  this  work.  So  far  as  I 
know,  only  half  a  million  has  been  actually 
paid  out  for  an  addition  to  the  East  River 
Park  up  town.  The  old  Hudson  Street  grave¬ 
yard  has  been  condemned  at  a  like  flgure,  and 
the  Mulberry  Street  Bend  has  been  taken  at 
a  million  and  a  half,  which  has  not  yet  been 
paid.  It  has  been  taken ;  that  is,  it  has 
changed  hands.  That  is  all.  Nothing  else 
has  changed.  The  Bend  is  still  there,  as  des¬ 
perately  bad  as  it  ever  was.  The  city  has 


simply  become  the  landlord  and  collects  the 
rents  for  the  worst  tenement- house  property 
to  be  found  any  where.  And  it  is  losing  money 
on  it.  It  is  paying  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
awards  to  the  owners,  and  getting  back  8  1-8 
per  cent.  It  is  paying  2  1-2  per  cent,  on  a 
million  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  privilege  of 
being  in  a  position  that  is  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  intolerable. 

The  history  of  this  Mulberry  Bend  “im¬ 
provement”  is  a  history  of  indifference  and 
incompetency  that  are  nothing  less  than 
treason.  It  took  the  commission  six  years  to 
condemn  the  property  in  the  Bend.  When 
they  had  been  at  it  three  years,  I  inquired 
about  the  cause  for  the  delay,  and  was  told 
by  the  corporation  counsel  that  “not  much 
interest  had  been  taken  in  the  matter”  up  to 
that  time.  When,  after  six  years,  they  pre¬ 
sented  an  assessment  roll  of  half  a  million 
“  for  benefit”  on  the  surrounding  property,  it 
took  the  Albany  lobby  less  than  six  weeks  to 
get  it  vacated,  and  to  get  the  whole  thing 
saddled  on  the  city.  In  July  last  the  report 
of  the  ‘commission  was  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  city  took  possession. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  it  could  not  issue 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  because 
it  was  more  than  “one  million  in  one  year.” 
Seven  years  had  passed,  each  with  its  un¬ 
claimed  million  that  might  have  been  had 
for  the  asking,  with  this  final  result!  The 
Comptroller,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  whole 
sum,  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to 
pay  any  part  of  it.  And  as  exactly  the  same 
reasoning  would  apply  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  the  Bend  might  remain  the  Bend  for 
ever  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $35,000  a  year  for  this 
precious  exhibit,  unless,  indeed,  the  Legislature 
that  had  given  such  ample  powers  should  in¬ 
tervene  once  more,  as  it  may  yet  have  to  do. 

The  Comptroller  wrote  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  about  it,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
city.  Interest  had  either  not  increased  in  the 
matter  in  his  office,  or  if  it  bad,  it  had  died 
out  again.  He  did  not  answer.  The  Comp¬ 
troller’s  letter  reached  him  August  1st,  as  his 
copy-book  shows.  When  on  December  5th 
I  sent  to  ask  him  about  it,  the  answer  re¬ 
turned  was  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  It  was  long  and  well  out  of  his  bands. 
The  Corporation  Counsel’s  office  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  City  Hall  Park.  At  the  west  end 
of  it  sits  the  Comptroller,  waiting  patiently 
still  for  the  answer  to  bis  question  of  more 
than  four  months  ago.  And  every  day  he 
waits  costs  the  city  a  trifle  less  than  $70  in 
interest  on  the  Bend  tenements. 

And  this  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  what 
the  Small  Parks  Law  has.  achieved  in  seven 
years,  good  and  necessary  as  it  was.  The  Cor- 
lears  Hook  Park  was  a  political  measure,  au¬ 
thorized  by  a  special  act.  As  a  means  of 
“relieving  the  congestion  of  the  tenement 
districts,”  the  Small  Parks  Law  has  been  a 
failure.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  in  the  way 
we  go  about  exercising  that  power  of  expropri¬ 
ation  that  has  made  light  in  so  many  dark 
spots  in  London,  in  Glasgow,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  other  English  cities  in  recent  years.  There 
they  pay  for  the  property  taken  on  the  basis 
of  the  ground  value  only,  because  rental 
values  in  the  slums,  there  as  here,  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  injuriously  great.  The  method  is  fair 
in  proportion  as  the  profits  thus  annulled  were 
unfair— unfair  to  the  community  which  the 
state  of  the  property  threatened  with  danger. 
Here  we  are  so  afraid  of  trenching  upon  any 
man’s  rights,  be  he  a  slum  landlord  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  we  sometimes  go  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  paying  a  man  more  for  bis  property 
than  he  thinks  it  worth  himself,  as  was  done 
to  my  knowledge  in  at  least  one  case  in  that 
very  Mulberry  Bend  block.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  the  law  has  failed.  It  most  either  be 


Nothing  can  be  of  more  immediate  value  to 
the  cause  of  religion  in  America  than  the 
present  revival  of  interest  in  our  early  history. 
Until  Douglas  Campbell,  within  the  past  year 
or  two,  gave  us  the  real  history  of  the  Hol¬ 
lander  in  England  and  America,  the  humorous 
caricatures  of  Washington  Irving  constituted 
the  popular  conception  of  the  Dutchman. 
With  every  smart  writer  for  the  popular  peri 
odical  literature  of  the  day,  the  men  who 
thought  out  and  fought  out  all  our  concep 
tions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  passed 
for  the  most  telling  subjects  of  ridicule.  The 
Old  Colony  in  which  the  persecuted  Anabap¬ 
tist  sought  refuge,  and  where  to  this  day  the 
Quaker  forms  as  large  an  element  as  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  held  up  by  hundreds  of 
writers  as  the  home  of  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance.  Every  town  is  searched  for  its  “Witch 
Hill,”  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  only  in 
two  towns  of  New  England  was  a  charge  of 
witchcraft  ever  brought  to  trial.  It  is  time 
that  we  found  and  published  the  truth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  fathers,  the  founders  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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made  to  work,  or  another  must  be  passed  now 
that  we  shall  have  at  last  a  working  majority  | 
lor  reform  at  home  and  at  Albany. 

At  this  moment  a  population  of  over  600,000 
souls  is  living  in  tenements  below  Fourteenth 
Street.  It  has  allotted  to  it  a  park  area  of  not 
quite  forty-nine  acres,  including  the  nearly 
built-over  City  Hall  Park  and  the  twenty-one 
acres  of  Battery  Park,  which  are  too  far  away 
for  most  of  the  600,000.  From  Chambers 
Street  to  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Side,  a 
population  of  840,000  has,  outside  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  only  the  one-fifth  part  of  an  acre 
in  Abingdon  Square  to  call  park.  From  Hous¬ 
ton  Street  to  the  Battery,  east  of  Broadway, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  live,  for  whom 
no  park  is  provided,  though  Corlear’s  Hook 
will  have  one  by-and-bye.  How  are  these, 
whn  are  justly  entitled  to  relief,  to  obtain  it? 

I  think  the  present  law  gives  all  needed 
powers.  If  it  does  not,  it  can  easily  be  amend 
ed.  The  thing  is  to  make  it  work.  We  shall 
have  men  in  office  to  carry  it  out  by  and-bye, 
I  presume,  who  will  “take  interest”  in  their 
duties.  That  will  count  for  something.  But 
even  then  I  question  if  it  will  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  power  of  wholesale  expropria¬ 
tion  is  an  unfamiliar  one,  before  which  our 
officials  are  apt  to  hesitate  and  grow  ultra- 
conservative.  The  process  is  slow  and  beset  by 
a  discouraging  train  of  claims  and  lawsuits. 
If  the  lots  of  property  to  be  condemned  were 
smaller,  the  work  would  be  materially  speed¬ 
ed.  And  here  comes  in  the  plan  that  seems 
to  me  at  once  simple,  sufficient,  and  entirely 
practicable. 

One  worse  evil  besets  the  lives  of  the  poor 
in  this  city  than  even  its  tenement  barracks 
or  its  treeless  slums.  I  mean  its  dark,  unven¬ 
tilated,  wretched  public  schools.  Not  one  of 
them  has  a  decent  playground  where  boys 
may  romp  as  boys  must,  if  they  are  to  grow 
up  in  health,  physically  and  morally.  Not 
one  of  them  is  near  enough  to  a  park  to  give 
the  children  a  chance  to  play  there.  It  is  as 
if  the  parks  had  purposely  been  put  as  far  as 
possible  from  them.  We  have  schools  without 
playgrounds ;  we  have  the  machinery  for  fur 
nishing  the  latter  in  small  parks.  Why  not 
put  the  two  together  and  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone? 

These  small  parks  are  not  to  be  for  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  the  wealthy.  They  are 
to  be  for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  the  poor. 
There  are  always  most  of  these  where  the 
schools  are  thickest.  In  the  greatest  crow'ds 
are  the  greatest  swarms  of  children.  What, 
then,  is  the  objection  to  putting  the  parks 
where  the  schools  are,  making  them  by  day 
the  playground  of  the  children,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  the  resort  of  father  and  mother 
when  their  day’s  work  is  done?  I  can  see 
none.  But  I  can  see  that  the  whole  trouble¬ 
some  question  of  where  to  locate  the  parks 
would  be  solved  at  once.  The  schools  are 
already  there  to  show.  All  quarrels  about 
“park  benefit”  to  surrounding  property  would 
disappear.  Schools  are  supposed  to  damage 
neighboring  property.  The  park  would  offset 
any  such  claim  and  even  things  out. 

All  the  questions  of  light,  of  ventilation,  .of 
safety  against  fire,  the  school  park  would 
solve.  The  school  would  become  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  the  ward ;  the  boys  would 
cease  to  play  hookey.  The  poor  man  would 
have  his  park,  and  baby  a  place  to  sun  himself 
without  going  far  from  home.  The  question 
of  cost,  and  that  only,  would  remain.  And 
what  of  that? 

It  has  been  shown  that  for  ten  millions 
every  school  on  Manhattan  Island  that  now 
stands  squeezed  in  among  houses  which  rob  it 
of  light  and  air  and  threaten  it  with  the  danger 
of  fire,  could  be  set  in  a  little  school  park, 
and  the  city  would  then  have  eighty  odd  lit¬ 


tle  “lungs”  just  where  they  are  most  needed. 
We  have  lost  through  our  neglect  seven 
millions  which  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose 
should  be  used  to  that  end.  Had  we  started 
out  on  that  track  at  once,  they  could  all  have 
ben  finished  before  this,  and  nearly  all  have 
been  paid  for.  It  cost  IM^.OOO  to  condemn 
the  property  in  the  MrlberryBend  alone.  For 
half  of  that  any  comj^tent  real  estate  expert 
would  contract  to  value  fairly  all  the  property 
to  be  taken  for  such  purpose,  say  half  a  dozen 
tenements  for  each  school.  But  really,  if  the 
school  park*  is  entirely  practical,  as  I  think 
it  is,  is  the  question  of  cost  worth  considering? 

SHALL  IT  BE  COUNTY  LOCAL  OPTION  I 
By  Itev.  A.  N.  Baven. 

The  last  two  elections  in  New  Jersey  have 
given  a  Republican  Legislature.  The  party 
in  power  before  the  election  of  ’93  was  put 
out  of  power,  not  because  it  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  but  because  of  the  infamous  race¬ 
track  legislation  which  disgraced  the  State  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  victory  for  the  Repub¬ 
licans  this  year  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
last  year  for  two  reasons :  (1)  Many  independ¬ 
ent  temperance  men  and  Democrats  voted  the 
Republican  ticket,  fearing  that  if  the  Demo¬ 
crats  regained  control  of  the  Legislature,  the 
disgraceful  work  of  ’98  would  be  repeated ; 
(2)  The  fact  that  some  of  our  Congress¬ 
men  sat  quietly  in  their  seats  and  allowed 
Congress  to  give  $400,000  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  school  work  among  the  Indians, 
turned  many  true  American  citizens  in  New 
Jersey  away  from  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  in  favor  of  the  Republican.  This,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  bard  times  and  the  undoubted 
fact  of  the  influence  of  the  sugar  trust  on 
some  of  our  Congressmen,  gave  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  to  the  Republicans.  The  victory  in 
New  Jersey  is  not  a  Republican  victory,  but 
an  American  victory.  The  fact  is  that  in  some 
places  the  Republican  party  in  power  is  only  an 
accident,  people  voting  the  Republican  ticket, 
not  from  choice — many  old  time  Democrats 
having  voted  it— but  because  there  was  no 
hope  of  electing  any  other  candidates  that 
^oul4  give  even  a  promise  of  better  govern¬ 
ment. 

What  ie  to  be  gained  for  temperance  by  this 
elevation  of  the  Republican  party  to  power  in 
New'  Jersey?  Shall  there  be  any  temperance 
legislation  that  shall  operate  as  a  check  to  in¬ 
temperance,  the  greatest  of  all  evils?  It  is  a 
well-know’n  fact  that  it  is  generally  said  that 
the  majority  of  Prohibitionists  come  from  Re¬ 
publican  ranks.  It  is  said  again  and  again 
that  every  Prohibition  vote  is  a  vote  for  the 
Democrats  and  against  the  Republicans.  It  is 
said  every  year  that  the  Republican  party  is 
the  party  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  what¬ 
ever  temperance  legislation  we  may  desire. 
Believing  this,  we  have  usually  supported  that 
ticket.  But  if  the  Republican  party  in  New 
Jersey  is  for  temperance,  and  desires  the 
support  of  temperance  men,  now  is  its  time 
to  show  its  hand.  They  have  the  power  to 
sive  us  the  coming  winter  whatever  temper¬ 
ance  legislation  they  choose,  even  to  passing  a 
bill  over  the  Governor’s  veto.  We  have  faith 
enough  left  to  believe  that  they  will  give  such 
temperance  legislation  as  the  united  Christian 
people  of  the  State  ask  at  their  hands. 

The  question  now  is.  What  shall  we  ask  for? 
In  conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  Pres¬ 
byterians  6f  the  State  on  this  subject,  it  was 
suggested  with  much  favor  that  we  should  ask 
for  something  we  would  be  sure  to  get.  That 
depends.  If  a  child  wants  bread  and  yet 
doubts  whether  his  father  is  willing  to  give 
him  bread,  would  it  be  at  all  sensible  for  that 
child  to  ask  for  a  stone,  an  article  of  no 


earthly  use  to  a  hungry  child?  If  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  best  men  in  New  Jersey,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  church  or  political  party,  says  that 
certain  laws  regulating  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  should  be  passed,  would  it  be  wise  to 
ask  for  legislation  of  no  practical  value,  sim¬ 
ply  from  the  fear  that  beneficial  legislation 
could  not  be  secured?  It  was  evident  in  our 
talk  that  some  of  the  brethren  thought  that 
certain  legislation  would  not  be  granted,  if 
asked  for,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
ask  for  it,  because  if  it  were  refused,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  “to  make  kindling  wood  for  the 
Prohibitionists.  ” 

We  are  not  interested  in  making  kindling 
wood  for  any  political  party.  Prohibition  or 
Democratic.  But  if  the  Christian  people  of 
New  Jersey  should  ask  for  wise  legislation, 
and  it  should  be  refused,  what  concern  is  it 
to  them  that  such  refusal  should  make  kind¬ 
ling  wood  for  any  party?  What  is  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  of  New  Jersey  in  power  for? 
Presumably  it  was  put  there  for  good  govern¬ 
ment,  to  pass  and  enforce  laws  demanded  by 
the  highest  Christian  intelligence  of  the 
State.  If  it  refuse  to  grant  such  legislation, 
would  not  its  reason  for  longer  continuance  in 
power  be  at  once  taken  away?  Certainly. 
Moreover,  what  reason  has  any  true  minister 
of  Christ  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of 
any  party,  save  as  that  party  stands  for  better 
government  than  any  other  party  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  maintain?  None  whatever. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Christian 
people  of  this  State  should  agree  upon  some 
definite  request  which  they  will  present  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  coming  session,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  that  request  granted. 
If  it  be  refused,  let  the  burden  of  that  refusal 
fall  upon  the  party  in  power,  as  they  and  they 
alone  M’ould  be  responsible  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  general  follows  up  his 
victory.  Last  year  the  good  citizens  of  this 
State  won  a  victory  in  electing  the  Citizen’s 
Ticket.  That  victory  was  won  by  good  gen¬ 
eralship  and  good  fighting,  no  one  doing  more 
of  it  than  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  That 
victory  was  followed  up,  with  the  result  that  a 
temperance  education  law  was  enacted,  at 
the  request  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  Christian  denominations.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  voted  for  it  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  same  readiness  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  intelligent  Christian  people 
of  the  State  will  be  manifested  by  the  incom 
ing  legislature. 

The  report  of  Synod’s  Committee  on  Tem¬ 
perance,  1894,  shows  the  utter  failure  of  high 
license,  declares  against  all  license  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drink.  The  report  also  says : 
“We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  County  Local 
Option  law,  by  which  each  county  can  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  banish 
the  saloon.  ”  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Synod. 

It  is  evident,  therefore  that  the  least  we  can 
ask  for  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  is  a 
County  Local  Option  law.  This  we  should  ask 
for  with  the  expectation  of  getting  it.  We 
shall  never  have  a  more  opportune  moment. 
The  party  in  power  knows  that  it  is  in  power 
by  virtue  of  the  votes  of  the  best  elements  in 
all  churches,  as  well  as  parties.  It  would  not 
wish  or  dare  to  commit  suicide  by  refusing 
the  legitimate  request  of  such  elements.  We 
hope  those  in  favor  of  such  a  Local  Option 
law  will  soon  formulate  a  request  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  and  see  that  the  re¬ 
quest  is  circulated  in  every  community  for 
the  signatures  of  such  as  favor  the  passage  of 
such  a  law.  The  petition  should  carry  with 
it  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  those  signing  it  to 
support  for  office  those  who  should  use  their 
influence  in  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  law. 

PBII.UPSBUROB,  N.  J.,  Dec.  16, 18t>4. 
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A  TALK  WITH  A  ‘‘C.  0.  8.”  REGISTRAR. 

By  liydia  8.  Oody. 

“What  do  they  do  in  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society!”  Stop,  my  friend,  you  are  not 
waiting  for  an  asnwer.  “Tired  of  so  much 
talking  and  so  little  doing,”  do  you  say!  It 
is  quite  natural  you  should  feel  so,  since 
nowadays  every  man  has  a  theory  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  thing  needs 
to  be  done.  But  they  tell  us  they  are  trying 
to  find  out  the  right  way  to  do  it.  So  come, 
let  us  see  for  ourselves.  Any  one  of  the  many 
societies  will  do,  that  in  Boston  or  in  Buffalo, 
in  Brooklyn  or  New  York,  since  the  general 
nlan  of  the  work  is  the  same.  We  will  begin 
at  the  beginning,  the  Application  Bureau. 

As  we  open  the  door  we  see  a  number  of 
people  occupying  the  chairs  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  Since  we  are  not  applicants,  we  will 
not  go  up  to  the  desk  when  the  interviewing 
asrent  sits,  but  we  shall  want  to  stand  close 
enough  to  hear  what  the  pale  little  woman 
now  standing  at  the  desk  is  telling.  What 
does  she  say!  Husband  out  of  work!  Chil¬ 
dren  hungry!  Everything  valuable  in  pawn! 
Now  she  is  beginning  to  cry.  The  next 
calamity  is  so  overwhelming  she  cannot  ex¬ 
plain,  for  the  tears  she  has  struggled  against 
will  come,  and  so  instead  of  telling  the  last 
dreadful  fact,  she  draws  from  her  pocket  a 
paper  and  hands  it  to  her  interviewer.  “Dis¬ 
possess,”  we  hear  him  say,  and  a  vision  comes 
to  us  of  this  poor  little  woman,  her  disconso¬ 
late  husband,  and  hungry  little  children  on 
the  street,  with  the  precious  little  household 
goods  which  they  have  been  gathering  to¬ 
gether  since  the  wedding  day,  all  tossed  out 
in  a  heap.  “I  can’t  stand  this,”  says  our 
impetuous  friend.  “We  must  not  wait,”  and 
his  hand  goes  down  into  his  pocket  and  he 
starts  forward  ;  but  courtesy  forbids  his  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  so  he  steps  back  again  with  an 
attempt  at  patience.  “Just  served,”  says  the 
interviewer,  as  he  looks  the  paper  over.  “That 
gives  you  three  days.”  Handing  back  the 
paper  he  kindly  says:  “We  will  look  into  the 
matter  and  see  if  there  is  anything  we  can 
suggest  that  will  help  you  out  of  your  present 
difficulty.  In  the  meantime,  do  not  worry, 
and  if  you  have  anything  to  suggest  for  your¬ 
self  come  back  and  tell  us.”  She  passes  out, 
and  another  applicant  steps  up. 

We,  having  had  our  sympathies  aroused  so 
strongly,  cannot  'stop  to  hear  what  the  new 
applicant  has  to  say,  but  pressing  forward  be¬ 
fore  he  begins,  we  ask  the  interviewer  what 
he  is  going  to  do  for  the  poor  little  woman. 
“Well,  here  is  her  story  written  up  as  con¬ 
cisely  and  briefly  as  possible,  and  upon  it  I 
have  written  ‘Epiergency,  ’  so  that  there  may 
be  no  delay  in  pushing  it  forward.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  now  to  the  Registration  Bureau.  Would 
you  like  to  visit  that  part  of  the  work!” 
Since  we  have  come  for  that  purpose,  we  pass 
in  as  he  opens  a  door.  Here  are  filed  the  stories 
of  all  the  applicants  to  the  Society  since  it 
began,  not  for  gossiping  purposes,  but  with 
every  point  having  any  bearing  on  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  difficulty  definitely 
noted.  The  work  is  well  arranged,  with  a 
card  catalogue,  telling  just  where  to  look  for 
every  case.  A  clerk  is  now  looking  through 
the  catalogue  to  see  if  there  is  any  record  of 
our  little  woman,  whether  she  has  ever  before 
applied  here,  or,  indeed,  to  any  institution,  for 
relief. 

What  wealth  of  material  in  these  records  for 
the  writer  of  romance  1  But  no  writer  of 
romance  is  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  them,  for  we  are  told  that  their  keeping 
is  a  sacred  trust ;  every  applicant  may  rest 
assured  his  story  will  never  be  made  public 
through  this  office.  We  content,  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  looking  at  the  innumerable 


number  of  pigeon  holes  in  which  these  sad 
stories  are  stored.  And  while  we  stand  amazed 
at  this  vast  register  of  sorrow,  our  “Emer¬ 
gency”  report  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Registrar,  marked,  “Not  found.”  This, 
we  are  told,  means  that  so  far  as  this  office 
knows,  our  little  woman  has  never  been  in 
her  present  plight  before. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Investigation  Bureau, 
and  because  of  its  “Emergency”  mark,  the  card 
is  given  at  once  to  a  visitor,  who  will  make 
it  his  first  business  to  look  up  this  case. 
While  he  is  making  his  visit,  we  talk  with  the 
Registrar.  We  frankly  tell  him  that  we  are 
here  to  find  out  “what  the  Society  is  for,”  and 
suggest  that  he  tell  us  something  definite — 
what  they  have  done  to-day.  or  yesterday,  or 
the  day  before.  A  pile  of  large  envelopes  con¬ 
taining  the  records  of  individuals  and  families 
lies  on  the  desk.  These,  the  Registrar  tells  us. 
are  the  ones  they  have  been  working  on  for 
the  past  day 'or  two,  and  without  giving  names 
or  stating  anything  that  would  lead  to  recog¬ 
nition,  “This  one.”  he  says,  taking  up  the 
first  on  the  pile,  “is  the  report  of  an  old  lady. 
She  did  not  make  application  herself ;  her 
name  was  sent  in  by  a  letter,  which  reads : 

‘Mary  8 - ,  living  on  Avenue  Z,  number  — , 

is  in  great  need.  She  was  formerly  a  seam¬ 
stress  in  my  brother’s  family.  We  consider 
her  a  very  worthy  person,  and  recommend  her 
to  the  care  of  your  Society.  ’  We  visited  the 
woman,  found  her  indeed  a  very  ‘worthy’ 
person,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  receiv¬ 
ing  alms,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  respectable 
independence  that  our  visitor  saw  at  the  start* 
it  would  not  do  to  let  her  know  he  came  from 
any  charitable  institution.  She  could  sew, 
always  had  sewed,  and  thought  her  only  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  her  inability  to  obtain  work. 
Her  hands  were  badly  crippled  with  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to 
hold  a  needle.  She  might  possibly  do  a  little 
work,  but  all  she  could  earn  would  scarcely 
buy  bread,  let  alone  the  other  comforts 
needed.  We  found  she  had  no  living  rela¬ 
tions,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  at  all  upon  whom 
she  could  have  any  claim.  All  her  little  sav¬ 
ings  had  been  scattered  through  an  unwise  in¬ 
vestment,  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  mor¬ 
ally  responsible.  We  called  upon  the  lady  who 
had  sent  us  the  letter,  and  explained  to  her 
that  the  only  solution  for  the  poor  old  seam¬ 
stress’s  troubles  was  the  poorhouse  or  some 
institutional  home,  if  such  could  be  found. 
The  lady  would  not  hear  of  that,  and  said, 
‘Poor  old  Mary  could  not  live  o^side  of  the 
two  little  rooms  she  had  been  in  so  long  I’ 
Our  visitor  agreed  that  something  else  might 
be  tried,  and  suggested  that  the  next  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  one  thing  left  to  be  done,  was  a 
regular  pension,  say  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
The  lady  very  enthusiastically  declared  that 
‘that  was  just  what  she  had  thought  when  she 
sent  the  name  in  to  the  Society.  ’  ” 

Here  my  friend  interrupts:  “A  capital  ideal 
Why  couldn’t  an  institution  like  yours  have  a 
fund  for  pensioning  old  people  in  their  homes!” 

“Yes,  my  friend,  it  does  seem  like  a  good 
idea,  but  what  think  you  would  be  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  thrift  and  providence  if  such  were  the 
case!  To  help  one  old  person  like  this  one 
from  a  public  fund,  wouid  soon  call  in  any 
number  of  old  people,  all  declaring  them¬ 
selves  as  worthy  as  she.  Relatives  and  friends 
would  shift  their  responsibility  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  young  people,  feeling  old  age  pro¬ 
vided  for,  would  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
with  no  thought  of  reaping  what  they  were 
sowing.  As  society  is  now  organized,  at  least, 
no  institution  can  publicly  perform  such  a  ser¬ 
vice,  however  charitable  it  may  seem  to  be, 
without  imperilling  the  future  of  the  State.” 

My  impetuous  friend,  whose  sympathy  is 
strongly  aroused  by  this  old  lady’s  story,  has¬ 


tens  just  here  to  enquire,  “Well,  what  did  yom 
do  about  it!” 

“The  lady  volunteered  to  furnish  the  flfteea 
dollars  a  month  herself  and  to  aassume  the 
care  of  the  friend  she  bad  tboughtleMly 
thought  to  band  over  to  an  alms  giving  ao- 
ciety.  She  was  the  one  who  could  do  it  with¬ 
out  harm,  you  see,  since  she  could  act  on  the 
ground  of  old  friendship,  as  one  who  knew 
her  to  be  deserving  such  attention  from  the 
friends  of  her  youth. 

“Now  this,”  says  the  Registrar,  taking  up 
another  envelope,  “  is  the  case  of  a  family  die- 
possessed.”  Our  thoughts  turn  at  onoe  to  onr 
little  woman,  and  we  are  all  alert  to  know 
what  was  done  in  a  similar  case.  “She  came 
to  us  with  a  dispossess  paper,  claiming  not  to 
know  bow  to  proceed,  as  she  bad  ‘never  bad 
the  like  served  upon  her  before.’  We  went 
through  the  usual  ‘Emergency’  form,  and 
found  the  family  had  been  dispossessed  three 
times  within  the  year,  and  twice,  not  for  non¬ 
payment  of  rent,  but  for  disorderly  and 
riotous  conduct  in  the  bouse.  The  woman 
was  good  looking,  and  showed  as  yet  no 
marked  signs  of  dissipation.  Her  children 
were  bright,  though  dirty  and  ragged.  Her 
husband  was  said  to  be  a  good  workman 
when  sober,  and  of  better  character  than  hie 
wife,  who  had  of  late  dragged  him  down  very 
rapidly.  This  case  is  now  before  the  Visiting 
Committee,  who  are  trying  to  find  some  wise, 
intelligent  person  who  will  assume  the  moral 
care  of  that  family.  ”  Here  the  Registrar  sadly 
shakes  his  head,  and  with  a  troubled  look 
says :  “  People  are  very  slow  to  respond  to  such 
a  call.  If  good  people  could  realize  the  splen¬ 
did  opportunities  for  doing  good  which  such 
service  affords,  we  should  not  lack  for  Friend¬ 
ly  Visitors.  ” 

Taking  up  three  more  envelopes  be  goes  on : 
“Cases  of  men  out  of  work.  And,  my  friends, 
if  you  want  to  make  a  study  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  have  it  brought  right  home  to  yon, 
just  put  yourselves  in  the  places  of  these  men 
and  try  to  find  work.” 

“I  suppose,”  says  my  friend,  “you  are  help¬ 
ing  all  such  cases!” 

“We  cannot  lump  them  together  as  ‘such 
cases.”  for  although  all  are  cases  of  men  out 
of  work,  each  one  of  them  must  be  treated 
individually,  each  one  involves  problems  of 
its  own  Here  comes  in  the  question  of  mak¬ 
ing  enforced  idleness  pleasant,  of  taking  away 
a  man’s  self-respect  by  feeding  him  with  free 
bread,  dulling  bis  finer  sensibilities,  and  bis 
intelligence,  too ;  here  comes  in  the  question 
of  the  man  waiting  for  odd  jobs,  lazy,  in¬ 
different,  whose  daily  pennies  are  often  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  children  he  has  thoughtlessly 
brought  into  the  world.  The  responsibility  is 
his,  and  society  must  see  that  be  bears  it. 
It  is  the  final  good  of  all  that  presses  upon  us 
for  attention.  A  day  or  so  of  relief  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  great  question  of  family 
support,  which  every  man  must  settle  for 
himself;  not  always  alone,  to  be  sure,  for  we 
are  continually  looking  for  that  brotherly  aid 
from  the  churches  and  individuals  which  does 
not  degrade,  while  it  helps.  Do  you  know,* 
he  goes  on,  “bow  people  often  look  upon  a 
society  of  this  kind!” 

My  friend  moves  uneasily,  and  we  both  keep 
silent,  waiting  for  the  Registrar  to  go  on. 
“Weill,  many  people  seem  to  look  upon  us  as 
a  sort  of  wall  standing  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  a  sort  of  convenience  to  keep  one 
side  of  humanity  from  troubling  the  other. 
The  rich  think  so,  and  most  unhappily,  the 
poor  think  so.  They  look  upon  us  a  wall  with 
openings  here  and  there  for  the  doling  out  of 
alms.  But  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  any  chari¬ 
table  institution  that  should  take  such  a  stand 
would  find  growing  up  on  either  side  of  the 
wall  ignorance  and  distorted  notions  of  those 
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With  the  present  offices,  a  capital  of  8250,- 


Mi  ike  other  side.  While  one  side  doles  out  snaall.  The  Society  moved  across  Twenty-  her  80th,  seem  to  show  that  this  business  will 
is  this  soulless  way,  the  other  as  thanklessly  second  Street  to  279  Fourth  Avenue  in  the  pay.  The  extraordinary  expenses,  such  as 
receives,  and  as  a  result,  both  sides  misunder-  Church  Mission  House,  where  it  has  a  large  Btting  up  two  offices,  building  a  large  vault, 
itend  each  other,  and  the  questions  which  store  on  the  first  Boor,  with  separate  entrances  buying  safes,  furniture,  etc.,  were  $8,640.95. 
pertain  to  their  common  humanity  are  as  far  for  men  and  women,  and  a  large,  dry,  and  The  ordinary  running  expenses,  including,  of 
feoiB  solution  as  ever.  Pardon  my  philosophi-  light  basement  underneath,  which  is  used  for  course,  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  t.  e.,  a  super- 
*•1  — "  the  storage  of  pledges.  intendent,  cashier,  and  two  clerks,  are  $650 

Just  here  a  clerk  appears  with  a  report  from  The  strictest  secrecy  is  preserved,  because  per  month.  Although  the  business  did  not 
the  "Emergency"  case  of  our  poor  little  the  Society’s  customers  prefer  this,  but  the  begin  until  May  2lBt,  and  the  whole  capital 
woman.  Now  we  are  wide  awake  to  know  constant  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  institu-  was  not  loaned  out  until  September  6th, 
what  has  been  done.  The  Registrar,  looking  tion  regarded  as  a  people’s  bank,  where  a  man  nevertheless  by  November  30th  the  interest 
the  report  over,  says:  “Our  visitor  finds  the  can  go  as  openly  as  he  would  to  a  national  earned  was  $6,085.86. 

woman's  story  true,  the  family  record  good,  bank  and  can  borrow  money  without  loss  of  With  the  present  offices,  a  capital  of  $250,- 
and  loss  of  position  and  natural  reticence  on  self-respect  or  standing.  The  loan  is  nothing  000  could  be  used  at  a  cost  for  running  ex- 
the  part  of  the  man  the  cause  of  the  present  but  an  ordinary  business  transaction.  There  penses  of  $10,000.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
distress.  He  also  finds  that,  although  the  is  no  charity  about  it,  no  favor  on  either  side,  would  pay  $83,500  gross,  or  $22,500  net,  which 
parents  have  no  regular  church  connection.  The  pledge  may  be  anything  portable,  from  a  would  yield  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  and 
tte  children,  until  the  past  month,  when  penknife  or  a  pair  of  trousers  to  a  silver  tea  leave  $7,500  to  be  carried  to  a  reserve  fund 
their  clothes  became  too  shabby,  have  been  set  or  a  shotgun.  It  must  be  worth  enough  to  against  losses,  etc.  The  Trustees  have  de¬ 
regular  attendants  of  the  Sabbath-school  of  a  warrant  a  loan  of  one  dollar,  which  is  the  cided,  however,  not  to  ask  for  further  contri- 
well-to- do  church.  Our  visitor  has  called  upon  minimum  (smaller  loans  would  make  book-  butions  (though  they  would  be  most  wel- 
a  good  worker  of  this  church,  and  learned  keeping  too  expensive),  and  no  matter  how  come),  but  to  raise  $100,000  upon  ten  year  five 
from  him  that  the  children’s  absence  had  been  much  it  is  worth,  the  maximum  loan  is  $100.  per  cent,  debentures.  Of  these,  $50,000  were 
onnoticed,  probably  from  the  fact  that  their  The  latter  limit  is  fixed  on  account  of  the  sold  at  the  Trustees’  meeting,  December  10th. 
clan  had  recently  changed  teachers.  He  small  capital  of  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  it  With  this  sum  in  the  Society’s  treasury,  it 
promised  to  call  in  the  interest  of  the  chil-  may  be  increased  as  the  available  funds  in-  is  hoped  it  may  become  an  established  force 
dren.  and  in  that  way  introduce  himself  as  a  crease.  In  many  cases,  when  the  bread  win-  and  may  help  to  make  the  lot  of  the  poor  of 
Mend  of  the  family.  He  also  will  see  the  ner  of  a  family  dies,  comparatively  large  New  York  less  hard  and  less  narrowing  for  all 
landlord  at  once  about  the  rent,  and,  what  is  losses  would  be  spared  the  survivors  if  they  time  to  come. 

of  special  importance,  thinks  he  himself  can  could  borrow  from  $500  to  $1,000  at  once.  - 

famish  the  man  with  regular  employment,  if  The  Society  charges  interest  at  1  per  cent.  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 


famish  the  man  with  regular  employment,  if  The  Society  charges  interest  at  1  per  cent.  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 
he  prove  at  all  capable.”  My  friend  heaves  a  per  month  or  fraction  of  a  month,  with  no  Charlton  T.  Ijewis. 

sigh  of  relief.  extras.  The  ordinary  pawnbroker  charges  3  The  question  how  the  State  shall  deal  with 

“You  B«»e,”  continues  the  Registrar,  “we  per  cent,  per  month,  often  with  additional  crime  is  always  of  immediate  practical  inter- 

have  here  established  a  permanent,  helpful  charges  for  “making  out  ticket,”  “storage,”  est.  But  it  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  atten- 


relation  between  two  men,  such  a  relation  as 


never  can  exist  between  a  man  and  an  insti-  means  extortion. 


“hanging  up,”  etc. 


“storage,”  est.  But  it  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  atten- 
Each  etc.  tion  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  at  this  time, 
when  the  traditional  methods  of  our  penal 


tation.”  One  rather  amusing  proof  of  the  amount  of  laws  are  pronounced  by  the  ablest  students  of 

“Charity  Organization  then  means  Christian  extortion  prevented  by  the  Society  is  that  one  the  subject  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory,  yet 
brotherhood,  after  all,”  says  my  friend,  and  of  its  founders,  who  was  nominated  for  office  no  adequate  substitutes  for  them  aie  known, 
we  oome  away  thinking.  last  fall,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  number  of  The  sentiment  of  retribution  controlled  public 

- -  pawnbrokers  upon  the  avowed  ground  that  he  opinion  when  penal  codes  began  to  be  framed, 

A  PAWNBROKING  PROVIDENCE.  was  a  founder  of  a  Society  which,  as  one  of  and  a  vague  notion  that  penalties  might  be 

Alfred  Bishop  Mason.  the  pawnbroker  opponents  said,  “has  taken  imposed  upon  offences  in  proportion  to  their 

If  the  great  merchants  of  New  York  had  to  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths.  ”  The  fact  that  deserts  has  led  jurists  and  legislators  to  clas- 

p«y  on  the  money  they  borrow  upon  good  this  bread  had  been  left  in  the  mouths  of  the  sify  illegal  acts  by  degrees  of  guilt,  and  to 

Mcarity  the  '‘ates  of  interest  paid  by  the  very  poor  did  not  seem  to  count.  infiict  longer  or  shorter  terms  of  imprison- 

poor  for  loans  upon  equally  good,  or  better.  Customers  are  asked  the  fewest  possible  ment  accordingly.  But  this  sentiment,  which 
security,  the  great  merchants  would  speedily  questions,  so  that  statistics  of  sundry  interest  was  originally  the  barbaric  impulse  of  ven¬ 
tre  bankrupt.  ing  kinds  cannot  be  given.  Laborers,  mechan-  geance,  and  in  a  superstitious  age  was  shaped 

In  1891  the  Charities  Review  published  an  ics,  and  small  shopkeepers  seem  to  be  in  the  by  the  theological  notion  of  divine  justice,  is 
article  which  urged  the  organization  of  a  majority,  but  all  classes,  ages,  races,  and  re-  now  nearly  extinct  as  a  force  in  statesman- 

philanthropic  pawnshop,  to  be  run  strictly  as  ligions  are  represented.  Most  of  the  patrons  ship.  A  few  generations  ago  the  conviction 

a  business,  but  with  charges  as  low  as  the  are  Hebrews,  many  are  Americans  and  Oer  that,  because  God  is  angry  with  sinners  and 
traflic  would  permit.  A  temporary  organiza-  mans,  few  are  Irish,  Italian,  or  French.  The  will  hurt  them,  therefore  organized  society 
tion  was  effected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  business  is  not  bounded  by  Manhattan  Island  ought  to  be  angry  with  offenders,  and  to 
raise  a  capital  of  $50,000.  This  attempt  failed,  or  by  Greats  New  York.  Pledges  have  come  satisfy  its  anger  by  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
Meanwhile  a  well  known  banker  and  an  from  ConneCTicut,  Illinois,  and  Texas.  was  almost  universal.  It  is  now  seen  by  in- 

eqaally  well  known  clergyman,  working  on  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  not  only  pledges,  telligent  men  that  abstract  justice  has  no 
independent  lines,  bad  both  reached  the  same  but  enquiries,  have  come  from  other  cities,  place  in  criminal  law;  that  society  has  noth- 
idea.  In  1898  the  three  plans  were  consoli-  notably  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  so  that  ing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  an  offender  or  of 
dated.  The  present  Provident  Loan  Society  similar  enterprises  may  soon  be  started  else  bis  offences;  that  the  attempt  to  dole  out  pain 
is  the  result.  where.  One  has  been  in  existence  in  Boston  or  privation  by  estimates  of  guilt  is  absurd  ; 

Sixteen  contributions  of  $5,000  each,  two  of  for  five  years,  but  it  now  lends  only  on  and  that  the  sole  duty  of  statesmanship,  in 
$2,000,  fifteen  of  $1,000.  and  two  of  $500  made  chattel  mortgages.  In  New  York  City,  St.  dealing  with  criminals,  as  with  any  other 
np  the  capital  of  $100,000  with  which  the  So-  Bartholomew's  Parish  House  in  East  Forty-  class  of  people,  is  ts  consider  what  is  expe- 
ciety  began  business  in  the  United  Charities  second  Street  shelters  a  chattel  mortgage  dient  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  includ- 


Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty  second  bureau,  also  run  on  philanthropic  lines.  ing  its  worst  members. 

Street,  on  May  21.  1893.  The  receipts  issued  There  are  two  facts  which  indicate  that  the  Thus  the  two  conceptions  of  criminal  juris- 
to  the  contributors  recite  that  they  “retain  Society  has  not  yet  reached  the  great  mass  of  prudence,  that  of  tradition  embodied  in  ex- 
only  the  right  to  receive  whatever  amount,  the  laboring  poor.  The  first  is  that  of  the  isting  codes  and  administered  in  our  courts 
not  exceeding  in  any  year  lawful  interest.”  12,286  pledges  received,  11,146  were  jewelry,  and  prisons,  and  that  of  an  enlighted  social 
as  the  Trustees  may  choose  to  pay  out  of  net  clocks,  musical  instruments,  revolvers,  etc.,  science,  are  in  sharp  contrast.  A  rational 
earnings.  In  other  words,  the  money  is  given  and  only  1,1*0  were  articles  of  clothing.  The  and  consistent  system  will  be  possible  only 
irrevocably  and  outright,  but  the  contributors  second  is  that  the  average  loan  has  been  $15.-  when  the  laws  are  freed  from  every  vestige  of 
r^Ti  get  six  per  cent,  interest,  if  it  is  earned,  87.  If  this  average  were  reduced  to  $5,  the  the  idea  of  retribution,  and  when  all  the 
and  if  the  Trustees  chose  to  pay  it.  good  done  might  be  greater.  To  reach  the  practices  which  have  grown  up  under  its  in- 

By  September  5,  1894,  the  whole  $100,000  masses  of  the  very  poor,  however,  it  will  prob-  fluence  are  abandoned.  No  statute  will  then 
had  been  loaned.  The  Society  then  borrowed  ably  be  necessary  to  open  branch  offices  at  set  forth  schedules  of  felonies  and  misde- 
$40,000  at  6  per  cent,  and  lent  that.  Up  to  the  doors  of  their  tenements.  meanors,  defining  particular  acts  as  of- 

tbe  end  of  November,  the  total  loans  had  been  The  all  important  question  remains;  Will  fences  and  connecting  with  their  names  cer 
195,000,  and  the  repayments  $65,000  in  round  the  business  pay?  Philanthropy  which  pays  5  tain  limits  between  which  the  courts  must 
nnmbers.  or  6  per  cent,  is  a  permanent  force.  It  is  free,  decide  what  terms  of  imprisonment  they  de- 

Before  the  summer  was  over,  the  offices  in  too,  from  the  taint  of  charity.  The  figures  serve.  But  with  every  proved  crime  the  in- 
khe  United  Charities  Building  proved  too  for  the  six  months,  from  May  21st  to  Novem-  quiry  will  arise,  what  is  the  best  disposition 
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to  make  of  the  offender?  Social  order  and  all 
rights  of  person  and  property  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  without 
confining  or  even  killing  him^  then  be  must 
be  confined  or  killed.  If  bis  confinement  is 
necessary,  then  it  must  be  limited  only  by  the 
necessity  for  it ;  that  is  to  say,  be  must  be 
imprisoned  until  he  is  fit  to  be  free.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  his  re¬ 
lease,  then  the  prison  is  no  place  for  him, 
even  for  a  day,  whatever  his  guilt  may  have 
been. 

These  principles,  long  ago  reached  by  the 
foremost  thinkers  on  the  subject,  are  now 
rapidly  making  their  way  to  general  accept¬ 
ance  The  partial  and  timid  adoption  of  “the 
indeterminate  sentence”  for  first  offences,  by 
New  York  and  other  states,  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  worthlessness  and  folly  of  the  old 
system  It  has  already  wrought  incalculable 
good,  yet  in  theory  its  result  is  to  make  our 
criminal  code  more  inconsistent  and  unintelli. 
gible  than  before.  Nine  convicts  of  every  ten 
are  still  treated  by  our  law  as  persons  to  whom 
punishment  is  to  be  meted  out  in  eome  fancied 
proportion  to  guilt,  while  the  tenth  is  select¬ 
ed  to  be  educated  and  reformed,  if  it  can  be 
done  in  a  short  time,  otherwise  to  be  set  free 
with  increased  capacity  to  war  upon  society. 
Such  contradictory  methods  in  one  system  of 
legislation,  are  only  tolerated  because  of  the 
chaotic  state  of  public  opinion  [in  this  period 
of  transition.  The  growth  of  intelligence  on 
the  subject  is  slow,  but  sure,  and  will  lead  to 
an  irresistible  demand  for  the  universal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  to  criminals. 

But  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  reform 
are  the  first  to  recognize  its  vast  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties.  If  offenders  are  to  be  shut  up  till  fit 
for  freedom,  who  shall  be  the  final  judge  of 
their  fitness?  What  agencies  or  influences 
shall  be  used  to  make  them  fit?  Shall  prisons 
be  turned  into  schools  or  colleges,  with  the 
choicest  privileges  of  education  extended  to 
those  whose  only  claim  to  such  benefits  is 
crime?  Shall  brutality  or  dishonesty  be  a  ti¬ 
tle  to  support  and  culture,  at  the  cost  of  tax¬ 
ation  upon  honest  and  struggling  industry? 
Is  not  prison  life,  in  its  nature,  degrading  to 
the  erring  man  whose  capacity  for  good  is 
greatest,  and  does  it  not,  in  most  cases,  hasten 
degeneracy  rather  than  reform?  Can  any 
substitute  for  imprisonment  be  devised,  which 
will  at  once  protect  the  public  against  depre¬ 
dations,  and  afford  the  criminal  his  chance  to 
redeem  his  manhood?  i^ll  these  problems, 
and  many  more,  must  be  solved  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  sincere  inquirers,  before  a  sci 
entitle  system  of  penal  jurisprudence  can  be 
framed.  The  discussion  of  them,  difficult 
enough  in  itself,  is  made  doubly  so  by  habits 
of  thought  formed  under  long  experience  of 
the  old  methods  Utteily  to  discharge  the 
mind  of  every  prejudice  growing  out  of  the 
notions  of  merit,  of  retribution,  of  vindictive 
justice,  is  the  first  step  in  proper  thought  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  few  men  can 
take,  without  a  laborious  process  of  mental 
self  emancipation. 

While  a  small,  but  increasing  number  of 
students  prosecute  these  inquiries,  practical 
philanthropists,  and  indeed  society  at  large, 
must  deal  with  the  facts  of  crime,  under  such 
laws,  and  such  administration  of  them,  as  we 
have.  The  Prison  .Association  of  New  York, 
chartered  in  1846,  has  been  for  nearly  fifty 
years  the  most  active  and  influential  organi¬ 
zation  in  America,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
investigating  the  principles  of  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  secondly,  of  correcting  errors 
and  supplementing  defects  in  its  local  admin¬ 
istration.  By  its  charter,  its  powers  and  du- 
ies  are  to  visit  and  inspect  penal  institutions 


in  the  state,  and  annually  to  report  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  their  condition  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  to  care  for  discharged  prisoners,  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  falling  back  into 
crime.  It  inquires  into  cases  of  apparent 
hardship  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  every 
year  secures  the  release  of  many  who  arc  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  While  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  set  of  opinions,  but  welcoming 
every  source  of  information  and  of  earnest 
thought,  it  labors  perpetually  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  the  importance  of  sound 
views  and  of  wise  legislation,  and  to  promote 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject.  By  local 
committees  in  the  several  counties  it  extends 
its  work  throughout  the  state.  Its  principal 
office  is  at  No.  1U6  East  15th  Street,  New 
York,  where  a  kindly  hand  is  always  extended 
to  its  special  wards,  those  who  have  once 
broken  the  law,  but  are  resolved  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  others  by  showing  respect  for 
themselves.  Supported  wholly  by  voluntary 
contributions,  it  has  the  means  to  meet  but  a 
small  part  of  the  needs  which  always  press 
upon  it ;  but  its  rigid  economy  of  administra¬ 
tion  makes  every  gift  tell  for  good,  and  if  its 
services  in  aiding  the  most  helpless  class  in 
community,  and  in  preventing  crime,  were 
fully  understood  by  the  charitable  public  of 
this  rich  city,  its  income  and  its  usefulness 
would  speedily  be  multiplied.  As  it  is,  the 
great  reformatories  of  the  state,  whose  plans 
and  methods  are  accepted  as  models  through¬ 
out  Christendom,  and  the  best  features  of  our 
prison  laws,  are  visible  results  of  its  labors ; 
while  hundreds  of  self-supporting,  industrious 
and  upright  citizens  owe  their  rescue  from 
the  degradation  and  despair  of  outcasts  to  its 
beneficence. 

THE  GOOD  PHYSICIAN. 

How  tender  in  any  community  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  trusted  family  physician.  He 
stands  alongside  the  pastor  in  the  confidences 
of  those  homes  that  make  up  his  particular 
parish.  Such  was  Dr.  James  A.  West,  M.  D. , 
of  Geneseo,  where  he  was  indeed  the  “good 
physician”  in  many  a  household  for  more  than 
a  generation.  He  came  to  Geneseo  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1862,  He  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
April  60,  1835,  but  bis  early  life  was  spent  in 
Rochester,  to  which  place  his  father,  Amos  S. 
West,  removed  when  the  son  was  but  a  lad. 

Dr.  West  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  an  eminent  homoeopathic  physician  of 
Rochester,  and  graduated  from  the  Hahne- 
mannian  College  of  Philadelphia,  receiving 
his  medical  degree  from  that  institution  in 
1860.  In  June,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Fannie 
Servoss  of  Rochester,  who  survives  him.  The 
three  children,  Jennie,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Lock- 
wood  R.  Doty,  Mary  S.  and  Fanny,  all  reside 
in  Geneseo.  One  brother.  Dr.  A.  A.  West  of 
Elmira,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Helen  M  Mead 
of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Burt  of  Elmira, 
also  survive  him. 

For  twenty-three  years  Dr.  West  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gen 
eseo  and  was  its  organist  for  nine  years.  He 
was  an  intelligent  and  skillful  physician,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  practice  in  the  Valley  up  to  a  year 
ago  when  paralysis  touched  him.  His  death 
occurred  Sunday  afternoon,  September  9th, 
1894,  at  the  age  of  ^9.  The  funeral  services 
consisted  of  a  prayer  at  his  Geneseo  home  and 
a  fuller  service  at  Mt.  Hope  Chapel,  Rochester, 
conducted  by  his  pastor.  Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredge. 
The  remains  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  beautiful 
Mt.  Hope  cemetery,  in  the  family  grounds. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  REFORM. 

The  investigations  of  the  Legislature’s  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Commission  have  brought  to  light 
many  abuses  for  which  this  city  has  cause  to 
blush,  many  for  which  its  Christian  citizens 
may  fesl  special  shame.  Most  unhappily 
it  comes  to  light  that  the  worst  abuses 
are  found  to  exist  on  property  held  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  corporation.  Without  entering  here 
into  the  merits  of  the  plea  which  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation  has 
entered  in  extenuation  of  certain  violations  of 
the  health  law  and  the  justification  of  others, 
without  pausing  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  laws  which  he  attacks  are  sound  or  the 
Health  Board  exceeding  its  rights  we  must 
here  utter  our  profound  regret  for  the  waste 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  opportunities  for 
“Applied  Christianity”  ever  offered  to  any 
church.  Whatever  may  be  the  law,  whether 
defective,  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  or 
what  not,  here  for  years  stands  a  church 
which  has  bad  the  opportunity  for  which  the 
benevolent  world  has  been  sighing,  that  of  in¬ 
stituting  tenement- house  reform  on  a  scale  so 
large  as  to  make  a  thorough  test  both  of 
measures  and  of  results.  If  that  corporation 
bad  but  been  alive  to  that  opportunity,  there 
might  be  now  in  this  city  many  blocks  of 
tenements  built  on  some  of  the  plans  matured 
by  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  and  others,  for  the  occu¬ 
pancy,  not  of  that  low  and  perhaps  incorrigi¬ 
ble  class  who  stop  up  sinks  and  despise  the 
privilege  of  water,  but  of  that  vastly  greater 
class,  the  respectable  wage  earners,  now 
suffering  in  pocket,  and  still  more  in  morale, 
from  the  want  of  the  common  decencies,  not 
to  say  comforts,  which  the  rent  they  pay 
ought  to  bring  them.  It  needs  not  here  to  be- 
urged  that  to  lift  up  the  highest  stratum  of 
the  laboring  class  is  to  draw  up  all  the  strata 
below  it,  and  this,  at  least,  that  corporatioik 
might  have  done. 

It  might  have  done  much  more.  It  might 
have  abstained  from  selling  St.  John’s  Park 
to  a  railway  company  and  kept  it  for  a  play¬ 
ing  field  for  the  children  of  that  densely 
crowded  district  until  such  time  (now  close 
at  hand)  as  it  could  have  sold  it  to  the  city  to- 
form  a  part  of  the  new  small  park  system.  It 
might  have  done  that  which  Mr.  Gilder  now 
suggests  to  it  to  do,  organize  a  volunteer  com¬ 
mittee  to  keep  watch  over  its  tenements- house- 
property  and  make  such  a  study  of  the  system 
as  should  be  of  real  value  to  those  who  study 
the  social  question  as  affected  by  the  tenement- 
house  system.  Owning  such  large  properties 
of  this  class,  it  might,  at  comparatively  small 
sacrifice  of  income,  so  have  improved  its  own 
dwellings  of  the  lowest  class  that  not  one  of 
them  should  have  been  found— as  unhappily 
very  many  of  them  have  been  found— among 
the  7,000  bouses  which  are  declared  to  be  “in 
an  extremely  deplorable  condition,  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  morals,  deleterious  to  the  health, 
dangerous  to  limb,  and  a  menace  to  the  life  ef 
the  inhabitants  of  our  city.”  That  there- 
should  be  so  many  buildings  of  such  a  class 
in  a  city  like  ours  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  That  any  such  are  the  property  of  a 
body  representing  a  Christian  Church  is  de¬ 
plorable  indeed.  H. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers  was  held  December  6tb.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D  ,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  also  of 
James  T.  Leavitt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Managers, 
and  papers  were  adopted  concerning  them. 
Attention  was  called  to  some  recent  gifts  to 
the  library  of  the  Society,  and  to  a  number  of 
interesting  volumes  purchased  in  Boston  at 
the  sale  of  the  Livermore  collection  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  The  issues  from  the  Bible- 
House  in  November  were  89,841  volumes,  and 
since  April  last,  643,683. 


Zbc  Sunba'e-Scbool. 

THE  NEXT  TEAR'S  LESSONS. 

Those  who  for  several  years  past  have  used 
The  Evangelist  in  their  study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  are  aware  that,  while  following 
the  lessons  [of  the  International  system,  we 
have  always  in  one  respect  departed  from  the 
method  of  that  series.  That  method  is 
minutely  to  study  a  brief  portion  ;  our  method 
has  always  been  to  take  it  in  its  larger  im¬ 
port,  in  its  historic  setting,  asking  how  the 
event  or  truth  contained  in  the  lesson  passage 
was  affected  by  the  period  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curred  or  was  given,  and  by  the  events  which 
led  up  to  and  encompassed  it,  and  also,  what 
part  it  had  to  play  in  the  future  course  of  his¬ 
tory  or  of  thought 

This  method,  long  followed  by  us  with  the 
full  approbation  of  our  readers,  is,  in  general, 
the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Blakeslee  in  bis 
“Bible  Study  Union”  series  of  lessons.  The 
influence  of  that  series  upon  those  who  select 
and  upon  those  who  prepare  helps  for  the  In 
ternational  series,  has  not  been  unfelt ;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  that  ven¬ 
erable  series,  the  International  lessons,  to 
which  the  Christian  world  owes  so  much  as 
having  first  inaugurated  a  methodical,  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  our  Sunday- 
scbools  Feeling  assured  that  those  who  still 
cling  to  the  International  series  —  as  from 
many  excellent  motives  the  large  majority  of 
our  schools  still  do — would  be  benefitted  by 
the  intelligent  application  to  it  of  the  method 
of  the  newer  series,  we  gladly  availed  our¬ 
selves  six  months  ago  of  the  fact  that  the 
lessons  of  the  present  period  agree  substan¬ 
tially  with  those  of  one  series  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union,  and  as  our  readers  know,  have 
carried  the  two  lessons  along,  side  by  side. 
It  appears  to  us  that  our  purpose  in  thus  doing 
has  been  sufficiently  accomplished,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  International  series  must  by 
this  time  have  found  the  value  of  treating  the 
lesson  passage  broadly,  in  its  complete  setting 
of  history.  For  the  future,  therefore,  we  will 
abandon  the  double  lesson,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  those  of  the  Bible  Study  Union — not 
as  giving  up  the  International  Series,  but  as 
finding  the  lesson  of  that  series  embedded  in 
the  lesson  of  the  other.  At  present  the  Inter¬ 
national  lags  somewhat  behind  the  Bible  Study 
Union  series,  to  overtake  it  toward  the  end  of 
the  course.  To  bring  them  nearer  together  we 
shall  this  week  and  next  omit  the  latter.  The 
International  lesson  for  this  week  is  a  Re¬ 
view.  It  will  be  found  in  The  Evangelist  for 
November  15,  Lesson  XXI.  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union. 

— 

A  B1BL.B  CLASS  FOB  ADULTS  OUT  OF  THE 
SUNDAT-SCHOOL. 

For  three  years  past  there  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Merriam  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Paul  (the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Covert, 
pastor),  a  week  day  Bible  class  of  remarkable 
proportiomi.  It  is  composed  of  about  one 
hundred  adults,  as  many  men  as  women.  The 
interest  is  not  limited  to  church  people,  but 
is  widespread  through  ’  the  immediate  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  having  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
the  life  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  plan 
of  the  class  for  this  year,  which  has  been 
outlined  in  a  neat  booklet,  is  a  broad,  con¬ 
nected  study  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul. 
The  subjects  are  assigned  to  various  members 
of  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so 
as  to  give  opportunity  for  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  class 
is  the  monograph  idea,  which  developes  the 
individual  members  as  no  other  plan  would 
do  The  class  is  filling  up  a  painful  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  Sunday-school  and  the  large  adult 
portion  of  the  church  and  community  who 
need  systematic  Bible  study. 
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It  is  indeed  the  touch  of  sorrow  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Perry’s  story  of  the  Mother’s 
Club  has  gone  to  her  readers’  hearts.  One 
“poor  mother  who  finds  home  lonesome  now” 
has  sent  a  dollar  to  buy  tea  for  the  next  meet 
ing  and  in  thanking  her  we  wish  to  say  that 
it  will  provide  that  cheering  beverage  for 
many  afternoons,  and  that  if  she  is  in  the 
City  we  wish  she  would  come  down  some 
Friday  afternoon  and  visit  the  Club.  She 
would  bring  comfort  and  cheer  to  these  hard 
working  over  burdened  mothers,  to  whom  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  kindness  means  very 
much,  and  in  doing  it  her  own  heavy  heart 
might  be  lightened.  All  of  us  who  work 
here  find  the  patience  and  heroism  w’hich  we 
see  in  those  struggling  lives  about  us  very 
helpful  and  inspiring. 

There  is  another  picture  we  should  like  to 
show  our  readers  and  which  next  week  we 
propose  to  show  in  all  its  graphic  interest — 
the  children’s  free  library  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  We  are  amazed  at  the  way 
this  has  grown  in  a  few  weeks.  We  pre 
pared  for  thirty  or  forty  children  and  the 
young  lady  who  takes  charge  thought  she 
would  easily  carry  it  on  alone,  but  the  first 
day  there  were  twenty-five  applicants  and  two 
weeks  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  five,  and 
last  week  when  I  left  the  building  two  hours 
before  the  doors  would  be  opened  I  found  the 
steps  crowded  with  eager  children  their  books 
in  their  hands.  The  whole  force,  even  to  the 
Janitor,  has  to  be  called  in  to  help  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  we  should  be  most  grateful  for 
any  volunteer  who  could  come  down  and  lend 
a  hand  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  four  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

The  girls  of  the  evening  class  spied  the  pile 
of  story  books  last  week  and  looked  lovingly 
at  them,  and  when  told  what  they  were  for 
inquired  if  they  might  come  too.  and  get 
some.  How  could  we  say  no? 

We  have  put  no  rules  or  restraint  upon  our 
borrowers — not  even  the  simple  ones  of  the 
free  lending  libraries,  with  the  one  exception 
of  requiring  the  books  to  be  returned  in  two 
weeks  and  that  any  one  losing  a  book  forfeits 
the  right  to  come  again.  People  tell  us  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  on  in  this  way,  but 
so  far  we  have  lost  no  books  and  we  believe 
that  our  unlimited  trust  and  confidence  will 
prove  to  be  a  moral  influence  inspiring  a  cor¬ 
responding  self  rr-spect  and  desire  to  be  honest 
and  prompt  in  de.iling  with  others.  C.  F. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  our  friends  through 
The  Evangelist  that  we  were  in  great  need  of 
a  piano  for  our  Kindergarten  and  Girls’  Club. 
We  now  want  to  return  our  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  friends  in  East  Orange  who  so 
promptly  supplied  our  want  by  sending  us  an 
upright  piano  It  answers  our  purpose  admir¬ 
ably  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  ornament  to 
the  room.  We  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  express  company  who  forward¬ 
ed  it  free  of  charge. 

It  is  delightful  to  give  thanks  and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  make  the  following  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgements  : 

C.  P..  for  the  Mothers’  Tea. . St.OO 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Menvill**,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  same...  6.00 
A  Friead.  Philadelphia . 10.00 

Friends  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ,  and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  have  sent  us  parcels  of  pieces  just 
right  for  dressing  Christmas  dolls,  and  from 


Messrs.  Lord  and  Taylor  we  have  two  cases  of 
slightly  defective  toys  and  Christmas  tree 
decorations  which  will  prove  a  mine  of  joy  to 
our  little  friends.  With  all  our  gratitude  we 
would  still  remind  our  friends  that  at  the 
blessed  Christmas  season  there  are  many  who 
are  in  urgent  need  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  _ 

PRESBYTERIANS  AS  WORKERS. 

By  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Sohauffler,  D.D. 

It  is  often  said  by  those  who  are  not  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject,  that  Presbyterians  are 
behind  the  age,  and  slow,  and  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  “a  back  number.”  That  this  is 
far  from  the  truth  is  well-known  to  all  who 
keep  themselves  posted  on  what  people  of  that 
denomination  are  doing.  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  by  far  the  largest  givers  to  objects  of  all 
kinds  that  are  not  denominational,  and  that 
they  take  a  personal  interest  in  every  good 
work  that  calls  for  human  sympathy.  The 
fact  is  that  New  York  City  would  be  very 
badly  off  in  all  its  large  Undenominational 
work,  were  the  Presbyterians  to  withdraw. 
For  while  they  do  their  own  denominational 
work  well,  they  do  more  other  kinds  of  work 
than  all  the  other  denominations  put  together. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  beg  our  read¬ 
ers  to  look  carefully  over  the  subjoined  list  of 
Undenominational  charities  in  this  city,  all  of 
which  at  the  beginning  of  1894  had  Presby¬ 
terian  Presidents.  It  is  an  imposing  list,  and 
includes  a  large  majority  of  the  great  unde¬ 
nominational  societies  of  our  town. 
Presbyterian  Presidents  of  Undenominational  In¬ 
stitutions  in  New  York,  January,  1894. 

New  York  City  Missions.  M.  K.  .Tesup. 

Charity  Organization.  R.  W.  DeForest. 

Children’s  Aid  Society.  D.  Willis  .Tames. 

Woman’s  Hospital.  •  John  E.  Parsons. 

Lenox  Library.  J.  S.  Kennedy. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry.  M.  K.  Jesup. 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  John  Sinclair. 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital  .John  K  Parsons. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural.  W.A.Wheelock. 


Juvenile  Asylum. 

Wetmore  Home. 

Wilson  Mis.sion. 

Riverside  Rest. 

Port  Society. 

CTniversity  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 


E.  M.  Kingsley. 

Z.  S.  Ely. 
Mrs.  J.  Sturges. 
Wendell  Prime. 
W.  H.  H.  Moore. 
Charles  Butler. 


Bunting  Home  for  Inebriates.  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge. 
Bowery  Mission.  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson. 

Madison  Ave.  Woman’s  Exchange.  Mrs.  Van  Vorst. 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled.  W.  B.  Isham. 
Half  Orphan  Asylum.  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Phelps. 

Post  Graduate  Medical  School.  Dr.  St.  John  Roosa. 
American  Seaman’s  F’riend  Society.  C.  H.  Trask. 
Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls.  Miss  E.  M.  ^Vheeler. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  As.so’n.  Cleveland  Dodge. 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso’n.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Beebe. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  H.  C.  Marquand. 
Natural  History  Museum.  M.  K  Jesup. 

Orphan  Asylum.  Mrs.  J.  Odell. 

CTnited  Charities  Trustees.  J.  S.  Kennedy. 

The  sum  total  expended  by  these  societies 
(with  the  exception  of  six)  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  amounted  to  over 
§1,500,000  per  annum. 

Fisurefi  tell  the  same  Story. 

As  bearing  on  the  above  statement  from 
another  standpoint,  look  at  the  following  fig¬ 
ures.  In  1892  and  1893  there  W'ere  in  the 
United  States  fifteen  large  bequests  to  Edu¬ 
cational,  Charitable  and  Missionary  work  in 
this  land.  These  testators  gave  a  total  of 
$22,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  $9,600,000  was  given 
by  tivo  Presbyterians  of  the  city.  I  do  net 
know  how  much  of  the  balance  of  the  be¬ 
quests  came  from  Presbyterians,  for  I  do  not 
know  the  givers,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
a  large  part  of  these  other  gifts  were  also 
from  members  of  the  same  denomination.  In 
1892,  the  gifts  of  Presbyterians  for  Church 
and  Missionary  purposes  were  $1,203,000,  in 
1893  they  gave  (also  in  bequests)  the  sum 
of  $1,731,000  and  other  denominations 

$1,985,000. 
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number  of  historical  societies  engaged  in  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  American  his¬ 
tory,  the  effort  being  made  to  inspire  in  the 
young  respect  for  the  flag,  and  the  numerous 
bills  introduced  in  the  Federal  and  State  Leg¬ 
islatures  indicating  a  growth  of  national  fee¬ 
ing.  These  marks  of  a  revival  of  patriotism 
are  encouraging,  and  should  be  hailed 
with  delight.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  evidences  of  the  absence  of  this 
spirit  are  too  conspicuous  in  certain  quarters. 
There  are  many  thousands  among  us  who  have 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  institutions,  the 
language  or  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  little  is  being  done 
to  inculcate  among  them  intelligent  devotion 
to  that  which  is  distinctively  American.  The 
truth  is.  many  features  of  social  and  national 
life  which  were  once  considered  distinctively 
American  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  mighty 
efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  banish  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Institutions  and  customs 
which  are  not  American  have  become  flrmly 
rooted  and  widely  distributed.  They  are 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  customs  that 
prevail  among  us.  The  saloon  is  not  an 
American  institution.  One  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  results  of  the  revival  of  Americanism 
would  be  the  banishment  of  the  saloon.  A 
denominational  bureau  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  established  for  the  purpose  of  influenc¬ 
ing  Federal  legislation  in  the  interests  of  that 
body,  is  not  .an  American  institution.  It 
would  be  a  grand  symptom  of  a  revival  of 
Americanism  if  the  custom  of  showing  partial¬ 
ity  to  an  un-American  Church  by  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments  were  abol¬ 
ished. 


what  we  do  in  it.  If  we  pray  and  give  our¬ 
selves  to  religious  meditation  in  what  may  be 
literally  our  closet,  the  very  sight  of  the  closet 
suggests  prayer  and  meditation.  If  there  be  a 
place  devoted  to  romping  with  children,  the 
entrance  to  that  place  calls  for  the  romp.  “  My 
house  shall  be  called  of  all  nations  a  bouse  of 
prayer.”  What  we  habituate  ourselves  to  in 
the  bouse  should  never  make  that  place  sug 
gestive  of  other  and  especially  discordant 
things.  The  place  is  common  but  its  use  is 
not  common,  and  it  should  be  saved  from  sug¬ 
gesting  to  us  anything  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  place.  The  meet- 
house  is  made  a  poorer  thing  for  us  when  it 
ceases  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  Ood,  and  to  lead 
us  to  devout  worship. 


ter  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  of  medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  minister  upon  Him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  work. 
Very  fervent  and  many  were  the  prayers 
offered  for  His  presence  and  aid. 

We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  there  is  not 
a  very  tangible  outcome  to  this  day  upon  the 
mount  in  the  way  of  revivals  in  the  various 
churches  of  the  Presbytery.  The  only  pity 
was  that  the  elders  and  the  deacons  of  the 
churches  were  not  present.  Another  like  day 
early  in  January  is  to  be  observed,  to  which 
these  officers  will  be  invited  with  the  minis¬ 
ters.  We  expect  much  from  it. 

If  our  brethren  in  other  Presbyteries  and 
cities  have  not  held  such  a  meeting,  we  com¬ 
mend  it  to  them  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
It  will  prove  a  veritable  Pentecostal  meeting. 
Details  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  says  that 
Advent  is  especially  a  season  of  expectation. 
Referring  to  the  Church  Year  it  continues; 

The  tone  of  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent 
is  not  that  of  reminiscence,  but  of  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  Gospel  relates  to  that  great  and 
solemn  event  to  which  the  Church  is  still 
looking  forward,  and  closes  with  the  words, 
“Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh.”  And  the  Epistle,  having  spoken  of 
“the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the 
heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,” 
sums  up  all  with  the  exhortation,  “Wherefore, 
beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things, 
be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in 
peace,  without  spot  and  blameless.”  Thus  it 
is  with  expectation  we  begin,  and  with  expec¬ 
tation  that  we  conclude.  It  is  the  character¬ 
istic  attitude  of  Christian  persons.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Advent,  throughout  its  continua¬ 
tion.  and  at  the  close  of  it,  we  are  looking 
forward.  The  attitude  never  changes  An¬ 
ticipation  is  never  superseded  by  retrospec¬ 
tion.  “Looking  for”  is  a  sort  of  motto  of  the 
Christian  ;  we  never  cease  expecting. 

God  deals  with  us  throughout  on  what  may 
be  called  the  Principle  of  Expectation.  The 
Bible  is  the  Book  of  Expectation.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  the  Religion  of  Expectation. 
The  Christian  is  one  who  characteristically 
and  habitually  looks  for  certain  great  and 
high  things  to  come  to  pass.  ... 

ft  is  possible  for  us,  in  a  measure,  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  reason  why  God  deals  with  us  after 
this  manner,  why  the  Bible  is  of  this  character, 
why  the  Christian  vocation  bears  this  charac¬ 
teristic  mark.  In  general,  we  may  say.  it  is 
because  the  principle  of  expectation  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  educational  influences 
and  forces.  God’s  great  object  has  always 
been  to  educate  and  train  man  for  his  proper 
destiny.  And  he  does  this  partly  by  using  the 
power  of  expectation.  He  wanted  to  train  a 
people  of  old  that  they  might  become  the  fit 
instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purpose  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  He  did  it  by  in^lanting  within 
them  a  great  expectation  He  is  training;  a 
people  now  for  a  destiny  inconceivably  high 
and  glorious,  and  He  does  it  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  implanting  within  them  a  great  ex¬ 
pectation.  It  is  as  if  He  could  not  do  it  other¬ 
wise,  as  if  He  were  shut  up  to  the  use  of  this 
influence  or  force. 

And  so  it  is,  because  we.  as  children  of  God, 
are  being  trained  for  final  and  heavenly  des¬ 
tiny  as  such,  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  great  expectations.  We  are  children 
of  the  future ;  we  are  sons  of  the  morning ; 
even  though  we  be  prisoners,  we  are  “prison¬ 
ers  of  hope” ;  we  look  forward  ;  we  are  always 
expecting  something  to  come  infinitely  greater 
and  better  than  anything  that  has  yet  come. 
It  is  this  constant  looking  forward  that  silently 
and  surely  tells  upon  character  with  moulding 
and  assimilating  effect.  We  say,  “  Now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  This  is  pur  ex¬ 
pectation  and  hope,  and  it  is  by  the  s.ubtle 
power  of  this  (which  is  nothing  else,  indeed, 
than  the  power  of  the  life  of  Christ  within  us) 
that  we  are  gradually  changed  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  what  God  designs  us  to  be. 


we  believe. 

Let  the  committee  in  charge  appoint  leaders 
to  open  with  a  five-minute  talk  on  some  phase 
of  the  subject.  Let  the  hours  be  convenient, 
say  10  to  12  and  2  to  4  The  programme 
should  be  printed  and  sent  in  advance  to 
every  member  of  the  Presbytery.  These  things 
observed,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  will  in¬ 
sure  a  successful  session.  It  has  been  tried. 

An  Attendant. 


The  Independent  cites  the  story  of  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  in  the  eighth  of  Acts,  as  in 
order  just  now  for  imitation : 

Philip  was  a  type  of  a  zealous,  spiritual - 
minded  layman.  He  did  not  imagine  that  the 
Apostles  were  to  do  all  the  praying  and 
preaching,  nor  that  special  evangelists  were  to 
monopolize  all  revival  efforts.  With  his  heart 
full  of  love  for  God,  he  longed  to  do  something 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was 
watchful  for  opportunities,  and  ready  to  act 
the  moment  the  impulse  came  to  him.  Being 
a  ready  and  willing  instrument,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  enabled  to  use  him  with  eminent 
success. 

The  Church  has  use  for  many  Philips.  The 
opportunities  are  numberless.  There  are  in¬ 
quiring  minds  that  need  only  a  word  or  two  of 
counsel  and  exhortation  to  be  prepared  for 
the  baptism  of  repentance.  A  devout  disciple, 
with  or  without  ordination,  with  or  without 
learning  and  position,  may  be  as  really  under 
divine  leadership  as  was  Philip.  We  are 
living  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  same  power  that  directed 
Philip  and  converted  a  high  official  of  the 
Ethiopian  Government  is  still  manifested  in 
the  world,  and  all  may  have  it. 

Some  may  ask,  “To  whom  shall  I  got”  Fol¬ 
low  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  It  will  be  sure 
to  direct  yon  to  some  unconverted  person. 

Most  of  us  meet  many  such  every  day. 
Whenever  the  impulse  comes  to  you  to  speak 
to  one  of  them,  or  invite  him  to  church,  or 
put  a  bit  of  Christian  reading  into  his  hand, 
take  it  as  an  indication  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  way  God  has  chosen  to  lead  on  to 
the  millennium.  This  is  how  we  become  co¬ 
workers  with  him. 
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The  Examiner  would  fain  aid  pastors  and 
churches  that  find  their  pews  empty,  or  nearly 
so,  at  the  Sunday  evening  service : 

We  are  not  particularly  enamored  of  fifteen- 
minute  sermons ;  and  yet  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  a  fifteen-minute  sermon — if  it  is  a  good 
one — may  be  just  the  bait  which  will  attract 
those  who  are  without,  and  to  whom  the 
churches  should  stretch  out  the  hand  of  Chris¬ 
tian  help  and  welcome.  But  behind  the  cheery 
singing  and  short  sermons  and  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings  there  must  be  warm  hearts  and 
bright  faces,  and  a  welcome  whose  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted,  or  all  will  be  in  vain. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  “sure 
cure,”  suited  to  all  conditions,  for  the  Sunday- 
night  empty-pew  disorder.  But  churches  thus 
afflicted  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the  pastor, 
and  to  the  “unchurched  masses”  to  take  the 
question  into  most  serious,  prayerful  consider¬ 
ation.  If  a  change  in  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  service  will  secure  the  desired  end  by 
all  means  let  the  change  be  made.  If  the 
length  of  the  sermon  seems  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the  sake  of 
perishing  souls  don’t  let  an  intellectual  repug¬ 
nance  to  shortening  it  stand  in  the  way.  If 
the  church  building  is  too  elegant  to  invite 
“the  masses”  into  it— but  of  course  no  truly 
Christian  church  would  own  such  a  building. 
If  the  members  of  the  church  are  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  personal  work  necessary  to 
reach  and  draw  in  the  unsaved,  they  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  emptiness  of  the  pews  at 
the  evening  service  or  at  the  meagerness  of 
their  own  spiritual  life.  In  the  final  analysis, 
as  already  intimated,  it  rests  very  much  with 
the  church  itself,  and  with  the  depth  and 
power  of  the  desire  for  the  salvation  of  lost 
souls,  whether  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
full  or  empty  at  the  evening  service.  From 
what  we  have  observed  in  this  city  and  else¬ 
where,  we  should  say  that  this  perplexing 
problem  will  be  solved  just  as  soon  as  the 
churches  troubled  with  it  are  ready  to  solve  it. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  thus  sets  forth  its 
doctrine  of  the  comparative  sacredness  of  per¬ 
sons  and  places : 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  significance  ef  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  by  the  Saviour  may  be 
overlooked,  and  its  lessons  to  us  be  forgotten. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  resist  the  false  opin¬ 
ion  which  seems  to  be  held  by  some  of  the 
sacredness  of  places,  that  .we  are  liable  to  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  a  real  sacredness  of  religious 
agencies,  and  of  the  souls  of  men.  The 
material  substance  of  a  meeting-house  may  be 
no  more  sacred  than  that  of  a  market  or  mart, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  may  use  a 
meeting-house  as  a  market  or  as  a  mart.  Yet 
there  may  be  times  when  to  use  it  thus  would 
be  a  most  fitting  thing.  Men  are  greater  than 
buildings,  and  are  to  be  served  by  buildings. 
And  just  because  of  the  greatness  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  men  there  is  a  sacredness  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  place  of  worship,  which  de¬ 
mands  that  its  service  to  man’s  highest  needs 
shall  not  be  marred  by  prostituting  it  to  the 
lower  uses.  The  place  is  suggestive  always  of 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  that  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth  writes,  in  one  of  the  month 
lies,  touching  a  revival  of  Americanism  now 
In  progress  in  this  country : 

As  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  she  refers  to  the  increased  interest  man¬ 
ifested  in  national  anniversaries,  the  higher 
order  of  literary  and  historical  merit  in  the 
addresses  delivered  on  such  occasions,  the 


President  George  of  Gale  College,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  much  interested 
in  securing  funds  for  the  college.  The  new 
“term  opens  January  8  with  a  fuller  course  o 
instruction. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

The  l»Dil  t-leeps  warm  tn  Ita  robe  of  white. 

The  stert  peep  oat  In  the  moonlit  nUtht, 

And  glad  belle  ring  (hroogh  the  frosty  light 
To  send  yon  a  CbrietmM  greeting. 

Sleep,  little  one.  sleep  the  night  awsT, 

And  softly  wake  in  the  dawning  grey : 

The  golden  light  of  the  Holy  Day 
Doth  send  yoa  a  Christmas  greeting. 

Id  many  a  land,  in  many  a  dime 
The  gltd  bells  echo  their  silvery  chime 

To  bail  the  joy  of  this  holy  time 
With  a  merry  Christmas  greeting. 

The  angels  carol  of  peace  and  rest 
To  the  babe  asleep  on  its  mother’s  breast ; 

To  the  laddie  far  from  the  dear  home  nest 
They  whisper  a  Cbristaias  greeting. 

Dear  infant  Christ,  as  thy  songs  we  sing, 

Onr  happy  hearts  nnto  Thee  we  bring ; 

Fold  ns  beneath  Thy  sheltering  wiog 
And  grant  ns  Thy  Christmas  greeting. 

—Marian  Isabel  Hurrell. 

THAT  TKLEftBAM! 

A  CHBISTAfAS  8TOBT. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“Sally  didn’t  spare  her  strength  on  these 
ndirons  to-day,  that  is  certain.  Just  see  how 
they  shine  I” 

Mrs.  Fairchild  sat  down  in  the  low  rocking- 
chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  She  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  husband,  who  was  putting  a  large 
birch  knot  on  the  open  fire. 

“Well,  mother,  I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  seen 
such  a  shining  on  your  face,  either.  It  isn’t 
all  firelight.  Don’t  tell  me  that  I  There  is  a 
lovelight  on  it  brighter  than  the  firelight  a 
thousand  times!  But  it’s  no  wonder!  The 
boy  is  coming  home  to-morrow  to  spend 
Christmas  in  the  old  home  with  father  and 
mother.  ” 

“And  what  do  you  think,  father?  When  I 
was  baking  to-day  I  remembered  bow  often 
he  used  to  ask  me  to  make  him  a  gingerbread 
man  when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  so  I 
made  one  to-day.  Won’t  he  laugh  when  he 
sees  it?  But  do  you  know  I  couldn’t  help 
wishing,  while  I  was  cutting  out  that  ginger¬ 
bread  man,  that  Joe  was  just  a  little  boy 
again,  coming  in  so  many  times  a  day,  calling 
‘Mother,  mother!’” 

“It  does  beat  all,  mother,  bow  fast  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  and  fiy  away  from  the  old  home 
nest.  ” 

“But  those  mothering  days  were  the  best, 
father.  I  long  for  them  so  often !” 

“I’ve  fixed  the  fire  in  the  front  chamber 
stove  so  it’ll  go  off  the  minute  you  strike  a 
match  to  it.  If  there  haint  nothing  more  to 
do.  I’ll  clip  over  to  Mandy’s  to  help  ’em  fix 
the  children’s  stockings.” 

Sally  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  after  Mrs. 
Fairchild  had  told  her  she  could  go,  she 
lingered  a  little  longer  to  say:  “You  look 
kinder  lonesome  sitting  there  alone,  only  two 
of  you,  Christmas  Eve,  too. 

“Not  lonesome  to-night,  Sally,  when  I  am 
expecting  my  baby  home  to-morrow.” 

“I  hope  he’ll  get  here  all  safe  and  sound,  in 
his  pocket  a  hundred  pound.  Goodbye  till  I 
get  back  again.  Mis’  Fairchild.” 

Sally  had  a  habit  of  talking  out  'loud  to 
herself,  and  as  she  walked  along  she  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Her  baby !  The  last  time  I  saw 
Joe  Fairchild  he  was  a  six-footer,  but  that’s 
a  way  mothers  have  of  speaking  of  their 
youngest  child.  I  suppose  mothers  would  like 
to  keep  ’em  little  and  have  ’em  always  feel 
that  they  don’t  care  for  nobody  as  much  as 
they  do  for  mother,  and  that  they  can’t  live 
without  her.  Pity  the  other  two  children 
moved  so  far  away  from  home  to  settle !  But 
you  never  know  when  young  birds  spread  their 
wings  how  far  they’ll  fly." 


****  **  **  *# 

“I  g^ess  I’ll  wind  the  clock  now,  mother. 
We’ll  get  off  to  bed  early  to-night.  I’ll  set 
the  'alarm,  because  the  train  gets  in  at  9 
o’clock,  and  the  mornings  are  short.  I’m 
going  to  drive  the  young  team  to  the  station. 
Joe  always  did  like  style  in  horses,  you  know.” 
And  the  lights  were  turned  out  early  in  the 
Fairchild  homestead. 

That  evening  a  young  man  stood  in  the 
telegraph  office  in  a  distant  city.  He  seemed 
to  be  pondering  something  over  in  his  mind. 
Suddenly  he  took  the  pen  and  wrote  this 
despatch : 

“Detained.  Sorry  not  to  be  with  you  to¬ 
morrow.  Merry  Christmas. 

Joe  Fairchild.” 

Then  he  jumped  on  an  up-trown  car  and 
was  soon  ringing  the  bell  at  a  brown  stone 
front  house  on  the  avenue. 

“Why,  Joe,  is  that  you?”  spoke  a  girlish 
voice  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  parlor.  “I 
thought  you  were  going  home  to  night?” 

“I  could  not  leave  you,  Agnes,  dear.  The 
first  Christmas  since  you  have  promised  to  be 
my  wife,  you  know,  we  ought  to  be  together.  ” 

“But,  Joe,  dear,  think  of  the  terrible  dis 
appointment  to  that  good  father  and  mother ! 
You  have  not  been  home  for  over  a  year.” 

“I  telegraphed  father  an  hour  ago  that  I 
would  not  be  there.  He  will  get  it  before 
train  time.” 

“Ob,  I  am  BO  sorry.  I  can  think  just  how 
badly  that  sweet  little  mother  will  feel.  I  do 
not  think  it  right  for  us  to  be  selfishly  happy 
in  our  love.  There  are  others,  you  know,  who 
loved  us  and  cared  for  us  before  we  loved  each 
other.  We  still  have  duties  to  them.  If  my 
darling  mother  were  only  here !”  But  Agnes 
Cameron  could  say  no  more,  the  tears  choked 
her  voice.  And  as  her  companion  cast  his  i 
eye  upon  her  black  dress  and  the  symbols  of 
mourning  which  she  wore,  he  remembered 
bow  short  a  time  had  passed  since  his  loved 
one  was  left  motherless. 

“You  promised  them,  Joe.  Can  you  not 
make  the  train  and  get  home,  after  all?  You 
will  be  back  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
we  shall  enjoy  talking  about  father’s  and 
mother’s  happiness  in  having  their  boy  home 
once  more.” 

“You  are  my  good  angel,  Agnes.  I  see  by 
my  watch  that  I  can  get  off  as  I  had  planned, 
if  I  start  at  once.  Goodbye,  darling.”  A  few 
minutes  of  a  hallowed  parting  time  in  the  hall 
and  Joe  was  gone. 

It  was  a  grey  Christmas  morning,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairchild  were  awake  very  early. 
The  mother  did  not  need  an  alarm  clock  to 
awaken  her.  The  boy  was  coming  home. 

The  horses  were  being  harnessed  in  the 
barn,  and  Sally  was  setting  the  table  with  the 
best  china  and  silver  when  the  telegraph  boy 
came  through  the  gate. 

“My  sakes,  Mis’  Fairchild,  here  comes  that 
telegraph  boy !  Hope  nothing’s  happened  to 
that  train!”  exclaimed  Sally  as  she  called  Mr. 
Fairchild  to  come  and  read  that  telegram. 

“Mis’  Fairchild’s  all  of  a  tremble.  She  says 
she  can’t  open  it  no  how.  She  thinks  some¬ 
thing’s  happened  to  Joe." 

Mr.  Fairchld  read^  the  despatch  aloud.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  that  household  machinery 
stopped  running  in  a  minute.  The  mother’s 
strength  gave  way  and  she  sat  down  in  the 
low  rocker  before  the  fire. 

“That’s  just  as  mean  as  it  can  be!  You’re 
all  beat  out  getting  ready  for  that  boy  and 
now  he  aint  coming ;  you’ve  lost  your  grip  on 
everything.”  Sally  ran  and  got  the  camphor 
bottle. 

“I  suppose  be  could  not  help  it.  Sally. 
Something  came  op  be  did  not  know  about 
when  he  wrote.  He  wanted  to  come,  for  he 


said  so  in  his  letter.  I  ought  not  to  feel  so, 
but  1  am  terribly  disappointed.” 

“It  is  too  bad,  mother!  But  maybe  Joe  will 
come  a  little  later,  next  week,  perhaps. 
When  you  are  working  for  other  folks  your 
time  is  not  your  own.” 

“No  use  of  going  on  with  all  those  fixings 
for  dinner,  I  s’pose  now?” 

“No,  Sally.  I  don’t  think  I  could  swallow 
a  mouthful.” 

“Here  comes  Mike  Dolan’s  hack  down  the 
road,  sure  as  I'm  alive.  Mis’  Fairchild !  The 
Bascoms  must  be  going  to  have  unexpected 
company,  or  maybe  it’s  Julia  Gray  coming 
home.  I  should  a  thought  she’d  taken  the 
other  road,  though.  But  see,  the  hack  is 
coming  into  this  yard,  right  to  the  back 
door!  My  sakes!” 

But  before  Sally  got  to  it  she  saw  the  tall, 
stalwart  form  of  Joe  Fairchild  pushing  his 
way  in,  and  the  first  words  she  heard  were, 
“Where’s  mother?  Where’s  mother?” 

“Them’s  jest  the  words  that  you  used  to 
always  come  through  that  door  with  when 
you  was  a  little  fellow.  I  reckon  you’ll  find 
her  somewhere  about  if  you  look  sharp. 
When  that  telegram  came  I  thought  she  was 
going  right  off  with  heart  failure,  sure.” 

But  before  Joe  could  get  into  the  sitting- 
room  the  mother  had  her  loving  arms  clasped 
about  him  and  was  giving  him  the  sweetest 
and  truest  of  kisses  and  words  of  welcome. 

“I  would  not  have  missed  going  home  for 
anything,  darling !  Poor  mother  was  feeling 
so  terribly  disappointed  over  that  telegram !” 
were  the  words  the  returned  lover  told  Agnes 
when  he  saw  her  the  evening  he  got  back  to 
the  city. 

“And  did  you  tell  the  dear  little  mother 
about  me  and  how  much  I  want  and  need  just 
such  a  mother?  And  did  you  tell  her  I  loved 
her  already  and  hoped  to  be  a  true,  faithful 
daughter  to  her?" 

“Yes,  dear,  I  did,  and  she  wishes  so  much 
she  could  see  you,  and  says  she  loves  you  just 
as  if  you  were  her  own  daughter  already.  ” 


CARROT’S  CHRISTMAS. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Fanil. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  One  would 
not  need  to  consult  a  calendar  to  be  sure  of 
that,  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  tide- 
encircled  city  were  in  full  holiday  array. 
Up  town  the  avenues  were  lined  on  either  side 
with  houses  that  were  miniature  palaces,  the 
homes  of  men  whose  wealth  made  everything 
they  touched  turn  to  gold,  for  “Unto  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given”  has  never  lost  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  any  more  than  the  obverse,  “From  him 
that  bath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
he  hath.”  There  was  a  glad  air  of  holiday  ex¬ 
pectancy  about  these  homes,  that  took  out¬ 
ward  expression  in  bright  wreaths  of  holly 
hung  in  the  windows,  and  now  and  then 
glimpses  of  a  wonderful  tree  in  preparation  for 
some  favored  darling. 

Down  on  the  business  avenues  the  tokens  of 
the  coming  of  Christmas  were  still  more  mani¬ 
fest.  Storfe  windows  were  radiant  with  all 
that  could  tempt  the  eye  or  loosen  the  purse 
strings,  and  the  toy  shops  were  in  the  very 
zenith  of  their  glory.  Even  the  repositories  of 
more  practical  needs  still  stoutly  maintained  a 
holiday  appearance,  and  insistently  proclaimed 
their  “holiday  goods.” 

Down  in  the  side  streets,  among  the  tower¬ 
ing  barracks  of  the  tenement-house  districts, 
invitations  to  merry  Christmas  cheer  were 
still  extended.  In  the  little  penny  shops,  with 
their  shabby  toys,  their  cheap  candy,  their 
gaudy  decorations,  there  was  room  for  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  to  enter.  Even  the  deli¬ 
catessen  stores  were  infected  with  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  as  gay  and  festive  as  their  neigh- 
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bora,  and  who  should  deny  a  touch  of  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  portly  German  woman  who  leaned 
far  out  into  the  window,  among  the  plate  of 
cold  beef,  cold  tongue,  pickled  beets,  scrap¬ 
ple,  and  blood  pudding,  each  with  its  wreath 
of  evergreen,  and  laying  hands  upon  the  great 
pig’s  head  that  was  the  chief  beauty  and  at¬ 
traction  of  the  window,  fastened  a  glittering 
star  upon  each  aperture  where  small,  selfish, 
twinkling  eyes  once  gleamed,  and  filled  the 
capacious  jowl  with  a  gay  bunch  of  paper 
fiowers,  which  bloomed  only  in  the  exuberant 
imagination  of  their  manufacturer,  since  the 
eye  of  man  had  never  beheld  their  similitude 
in  nature! 

The  short  winter  afternoon  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  already  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 
The  jagged  sky  line  of  the  city  stood  out  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  cold  western  sky, 
with  its  flames  of  crimson  that  were  consum 
ing  the  last  hours  of  the  day,  though 
too  far  away  to  warm  the  icy  breath  of  the 
wintry  air.  The  last  glory  of  sunset  flung 
itself  upon  the  waters  that  locked  the  city  in 
their  embrace,  and  staining  the  rippling  sur 
face  with  a  ruddy  tinge,  crept  up  the  forest 
of  tall  masts  that  were  sharply  outlined  against 
the  sky.  The  white  wings  of  the  sailing  craft, 
rocking  at  anchor,  shone  like  burnished  silver, 
and  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  hurrying 
river  glistened  like  a  cobweb  tracery  of  spun 
glass,  while  the  lights  flashed  out  one  after 
another  like  a  chain  of  diamonds.  The  red 
fire  in  the  west  blazed  its  brightest  before  it 
faded  into  the  ashes  of  twilight.  It  touched 
the  tall  spires  of  the  magnificent  churches 
where  on  the  morrow  the  birth  of  the  Infant 
Christ  would  be  celebrated  by  prayer  and 
praise.  It  touched  with  rare  glory  the  fair 
homes  of  the  beautiful  city,  and  made  them 
glisten  like  solid  blocks  of  light,  as  the  great 
windows  flung  back  the  radiance  that  shone 
against  them.  It  seemed  less  bright  when  it 
rested  upon  the  huge  barracks  in  the  slums, 
swarming  with  humanity  of  every  race  and 
description,  festering  sores  upon  civilization 
which  cannot  be  healed,  unless  they  are 
cauterized  out  of  our  history.  The  slums  were 
the  ragged  fringe  of  the  city’s  social  respecta 
bility,  and  the  dull  unresponsiveness  of  their 
roofs  as  the  sun  rested  there,  instead  of  trying 
to  thread  the  hopelessness  of  the  blind  alleys 
and  the  narrow  streets,  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
blackness  that  dwelt  beneath  those  roofs. 
Massed  together  in  congested  veins  of  popula¬ 
tion,  which  served  in  their  poor  fashion  for 
streets  and  alleys,  separated  only  by  a  hand’s 
breadth  from  each  other,  those  swarming 
hives  of  misery  surpassed  in  their  powers  of 
torture  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

It  was  on  the  flrst  floor  of  one  of  these 
great  cliffs  from  whose  holes  lights  began  to 
twinkle  that  the  German  woman  was  tantaliz¬ 
ing  the  hungry  passers  by  who  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  tarry  at  her  counter,  by  her 
display  of  good  things.  She  was  piling  up 
her  honey  cakes  in  tempting  array  as  a  tall, 
lanky,  half-grown  boy,  coming  along  with 
both  hands  in  his  pockets,  stopped  to  look  in 
upon  the  choice  display.  He  looked  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  the  leisurely  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  one  who  has  but  to  choose  which  he 
will  have,  and  he  whistled  as  blithely  as  any 
wild  bird,  even  though  he  had  to  keep  stamp¬ 
ing  his  feet  to  assure  himself  that  they  were 
still  parts  of  his  anatomy,  so  numb  wore  they 
with  the  cold. 

A  small,  desolate  figure  crept  up  to  him, 
and  Carrots  looked  down  to  see  a  dirty  sleeve 
doing  duty  for  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
very  real  tears  splashing  down  upon  the  ragged 
coat. 

‘‘Hullo!”  he  said,  half  roughly  and  half 
kindly.  Carrots  bad  unlimited  ideas  for  the 


guidance  of  his  own  conduct,  concerning  the 
amount  of  hard  luck  a  fellow  ought  to  have 
without  complaint,  but  he  did  not  require 
every  one  else  to  hold  the  same  standard,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  was  such  an  unfortunate  lit¬ 
tle  chap  as  this  little  cripple,  who  always 
seemed  to  be  singled  out  as  a  prey  by  rough 
boys  and  unprincipled  customers  who  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  bad  money.  "Hullo,  Chipsie, 
what’s  up  now?  You  seem  down  on  your 
luck !” 

But  the  boy  only  sobbed  the  louder  and  more 
persistently,  feeling  sure  that  he  had  found  a 
friend.  Carrots  would  not  encourage  this 
grief.  “  Look— a— here,  bub,  ”  he  said,  laying  a 
threatening  hand  upon  the  shabby  collar, 
"have  I  got  to  shake  it  out  of  you?  Are  you 
a-goin’  to  tell  me  what’s  up?” 

Chipsie  was  not  intimidated  by  the  rough 
speech  and  grip,  for  didn’t  every  boy  in  that 
street  know  that  Carrots’  bark  was  worse  than 
his  bite?  but  he  felt  that  the  time  for  repres¬ 
sion  was  past,  and  so  he  sobbed  out  his  story 
of  how  a  boy  had  knocked  him  down  and 
grabbed  his  money  just  after  he  bad  sold  his 
last  paper,  and  he  did  not  dare  show  up  at 
home,  for  his  father  had  half  killed  him  last 
time,  and  bad  promised  to  complete  the  job  if 
it  ever  happened  again.  Chipsie  shivered 
harder  than  ever  with  cold  and  terror  as  he 
told  his  tale,  and  Carrots’  face  grew  hard. 

"I’ll  bust  that  boy  to-morrow,”  he  said, 
withawift  decision.  “But  that  aint  goin’  to 
help  Matters  to-night.  Here  you,”  and  he 
thrust  his  hand  down  into  his  pocket,  "I’ll  fix 
you  for  a  bit  of  a  Christmas  treat.  Here’s 
your  money  to  turn  in  for  the  papers,  and 
you  can  come  in  here  and  have  a  bit  of  supper 
with  me.  I  shan’t  get  none  at  home  with  my 
coppers  all  gone.  There,  cheese  it,”  as  the 
boy  tried  to  thank  him. 

A  hunk  of  doubtful  cheese  between  two 
sturdy  crackers,  and  a  bunch  of  honey  cakes 
made  a  feast  fit  for  a  king,  and  as  Chipsie 
munched  be  fixed  his  adoring  eyes  on  bis 
big  friend  and  wondered  if  ever  anyone  was 
as  good  and  generous  as  Carrots.  Chipsie 
champed  away  contentedly  on  the  tough 
cracker  as  he  thought  of  w'hat  was  in  store 
for  the  boy  that  was  going  to  be  "  busted. " 
The  ethics  of  Christian  forgiveness  had  never 
found  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  slums. 

“Now  you  take  your  money  home  so  you 
wont  lose  it,  and  me  and  you’ll  go  and  see 
the  sights,”  proposed  Carrots,  already  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  complacence  attending  upon  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  proposing  to  crown  it  all  by  giv¬ 
ing  Chipsie  a  walk  undisturbed  by  fears  of 
anybody  "raising”  him  by  an  ill-timed  joke. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  when  the  two  came  back, 
Chipsie  radiant  and  happy,  with  none  of  the 
uneasiness  that  rather  troubled  Carrots’  peace 
of  mind  when  he  reflected  upon  the  "jawing” 
that  was  likely  to  meet  him.  He  climbed  one 
flight  after  another  of  the  crooked,  dark  stairs 
that  led  to  the  wretched  room  be  shared  with 
a  woman  who  was  his  mother  in  name, 
though,  poor  creature,  she  had  not  the 
maternal  instinct  of  the  lowest  animal.  Years 
of  wretchedness  and  poverty  bad  dulled  every 
flner  sense.  She  eat  by  the  stove  in  which 
burned  a  few  coals,  and  looked  up  with  a 
flushed,  angry  face  when  he  came  in.  Two 
things  Carrots  knew  at  once,  for  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  mother’s  moods  had  been  varied 
enough  to  enable  him  to  define  them  all  at 
the  first  glance.  She  had  been  drinking,  and 
she  was  in  a  temper. 

“  Where’s  your  money,  you - ?” 

Carrots  was  no  coward.  He  stood  by  his 
colors  and  explained,  but  the  woman,  fren¬ 
zied  at  the  thought  of  her  disappointment  in 
the  drink  she  had  promised  herself,  did  not 
let  him  finish.  A  volley  of  words  which 
sounded  like  the  belcbings  of  a  soul  in 


the  tortures  of  the  lost,  poured  from  her  lips. 
But  Carrots  did  not  heed  them,  and  stood  his 
ground.  All  this  and  worse  had  he  met  be¬ 
fore. 

A  heavy  flat  iron  with  which  she  bad  been 
pressing  seams  in  "sweating”  work,  stood  upon 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  flinging  it  with  an 
aim  to  which  mad  anger  lent  accuracy,  she 
hurled  it  at  Carrots,  who  turned  to  dodge  it 
just  too  late.  It  struck  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  then  came  a  heavy  fall,  a  dull  pain,  a 
giddiness  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  stragger  to  his  feet,  with  all  his  strong 
will  to  back  him. 

Carrots  stopped  at  the  door  and  looked  back 
upon  the  wretched  woman  who  was  all  the 
mother  he  had  ever  known,  the  only  interpre¬ 
tation  of  God’s  comforting  love.  God  !  Poor 
Carrots,  what  had  be  to  do  with  God?  He 
would  have  told  you  that  God  bad  no  part  nor 
place  in  the  slums.  If  a  bitter  curse  was 
flung  out  from  his  lips  before  be  turned  and 
reeled  down  stairs,  who  shall  blame  him?  He 
could  scarcely  think,  he  was  so  stunned  and 
dazed,  yet  a  sort  of  instinct  made  him  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  police  who  straggled 
along.  Carrots  did  not  propose  to  be  "run  in” 
because  of  that  ugly  cut,  which  oozed  with 
blood  and  throbbed  with  intense  pain,  not  he ! 
The  public  charity  for  such  as  he  was  not 
administered  in  accordance  with  Carrots’ 
sense  of  justice ;  and  above  all  his  natural 
enemies,  which  included  his  mother  and 
the  neighbors,  did  Carrots  hate  the  blue-coated 
men  of  the  law.  He  came  to  the  Italian 
quarter  as  he  dragged  himself  along,  chilled 
and  sore.  Giovanni  Nicolo  stood  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance  to  his  basement,  chatting 
with  a  friend  in  the  numerous  syllables  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  Carrots’  dull  eyes  bright¬ 
ened  with  a  sudden  gleam.  He  had  wondered 
where  he  should  go,  penniless,  at  this  late 
hour,  but  here  was  a  hiding  place.  Not  even 
Giovanni  should  know.  Dodging  swiftly  into 
the  cellar  way,  he  crept  over  the  piles  of 
filthy,  unsavory  rags 'which  the  man  had  been 
sorting  into  piles,  and  curled  himself  in  a 
heap  in  the  extreme  comer,  sure  of  rest  at 
last.  When  the  great  hells  rang  out  the  last 
hours  of  Christmas  Eve,  he  was  in  a  heavy 
sleep  which  was  half  stupor,  all  pain  and  sor¬ 
row  forgotten  in  God’s  best  gift  to  man,  rest. 
«  *«  **  «*•** 

Where  did  that  little  curling,  creeping  flame 
come  from,  that  smouldered  in  the  rags  near 
the  door?  Had  some  one  flung  a  stump  of  a 
cigar  through  the  grating?  Ah,  it  had  died 
when  it  became  entangled  in  that  old  black 
skirt,  soaked  with  grease  and  filth !  No,  that 
had  fed  it,  while  it  sullenly  lurked  there,  and 
then  up  darted  that  winding  tongue  of  flame, 
that  blue  spiral  of  smoke.  Does  no  one  see 
it?  Back  in  the  comer  sleeps  the  boy,  who 
could  crush  it  in  one  hand  did  be  but  wake. 
Some  one  will  stop  it  surely,  for  it  is  so  delib¬ 
erate  as  it  creeps  from  one  pile  of  rags  to  an¬ 
other,  breathing  out  a  dense,  suffocating 
smoke  that  hangs  like  false  incense  in  the 
air,  and  floats  farther  and  farther  back  till  it 
lies  in  thin  wreaths  upon  the  bead  of  the 
boy.  He  turns  uneasily  and  coughs,  but  the 
dull  pain  in  his  bead  does  not  arouse  him.  it 
rather  lulls  him  into  that  fatal  stupor  again. 
The  little  flame  is  growing  rapidly  now.  It 
darts  up  towards  the  ceiling.  It  leaps  along 
from  one  of  these  malodorous  piles  of  rags  to 
another,  and  a  red,  baleful  light  gleams 
through  the  closed  shutters.  Ah,  some  one 
has  seen  it  now,  and  the  alarm  is  given. 
That  small,  low -ceiled,  close  room  becomes  a 
fiery  furnace  now,  full  of  seething  flames, 
black  with  smothering,  suffocating  smoke. 
No  one  knows  of  the  boy,  who,  suddenly 
aroused,  sits  up  and  makes  one  desperate 
struggle  for  the  life  which  no  one  holds  dear 
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but  himself,  and  he.  only  because  the  instinct 
of  self-preseravtion  is  implanted  in  him.  But 
it  is  too  latel  Blinded,  choking,  he  falls 
back,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring,  rushiug 
sound  of  the  crackling  dames,  and  that  hot, 
cruel  smoke,  he  bears  the  chimes  of  the 
Christmas  bells  I 

Christmas  morning,  with  all  that  it  means  of 
joy,  of  peace,  of  merry-making  has  come,  and 
with  the  sound  of  those  joy-bells  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  heat,  the  black 
smoke  close  about  him  more  relentlessly.  Car¬ 
rots  falls  back  again  UTOn  bis  pile  of  rags— 
dead !  Christ  is  born  I  He  came  to  earth  as  a 
little  child,  to  take  upon  Him  our  humanity 
and  garb  Himself  in  flesh,  that  we,  through 
Him,  might  live,  yet  while  the  bells  ring  out 
the  exultant  message,  one  of  these  little  ones 
perishes,  alone,  unmissed,  unloved  in  that 
holocaust  of  filthy  rags  I 

Poor  Carrots  I  Nay,  happy  Carrots  !  .  Who 
shall  say  what  Christ  meant  to  him  on  that 
last  Christmas  day?  He  had  seen  no  footprint 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  reeking  slums,  in  the 
gloomy  tenements.  How,  then,  should  he  fol¬ 
low  Him?  .  But  borne  out  of  life  in  that 
chariot  of  fire  into  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  tender  and  compassionate  Father, 
dare  we  say  that  His  judgment  would  not  be 
very  merciful?  And  ignorant  as  he  was, 
surely  Carrots  had  stumbled  into  the  path 
which  the  Saviour  trod  when  upon  our  earth 
when  he  gave  to  the  friend  that  which  cost 
him  his  life.  He  had  not  known  it?  No,  but 
I  who  know  and  love,  not  only  Carrots,  but 
many  another  ragged  hero,  will  dare  aflSrm 
that  just  as  willingly  would  he  have  knowing 
ly  faced  death  to  save  one  who  was  weaker 
than  himself.  “Greater  love  hath  nd  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  bis 
friend.”  Surely  in  death  Carrots  rose  to  a 
height  which  we  may  reverence. 

Christmas  is  coming.  From  the  churches 
glad  bells  will  ring  and  strains  of  music  peal 
m  rejoicing  at  Christ’s  birth.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  down  through  the  sin-stained  slums 
those  bells  tell  their  glad  story  of  Christ’s 
coming,  until  from  those  weary,  pitifully  laden 
hearts  shall  come  a  response  in  welcome  to 
the  Child  Christ. 

FLOSSIE'S  CHRISTMAS  PURCHASES. 

By  8.  H.  Bradford. 

Chapter  I. 

Christmas  was  coming,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  were  two  happier  little  girls  in  all  the 
town  of  Lester  than  my  two  little  friends, 
Margie  and  Flossie  Carleton,  one  aged  ten  and 
the  other  eight  years.  For  their  papa  had 
given  them  each  three  whole  silver  dollars  to 
spend  for  Christmas,  and  moreover,  he  had 
told  them  that  as  he  bad  some  business  to 
attend  to  in  the  city,  about  ten  miles  away, 
he  would  take  them  with  him  on  the  first 
fine  day,  and  they  could  then  make  their  own 
purchases  at  the  Bazaar. 

He  said  to  his  wife:  “We  have  not  much  to 
give  our  children  for  mere  pleasure,  but  I 
think  the  beet  thing  to  do  will  be  to  let  them 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  others  happy. 
And  BO  I  have  given  them  their  Christmas 
presents  in  advance.” 

Those  silver  dollars  burned  in  the  children’s 
pockets,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  fine  day  never 
would  come.  But  “all  things  come  to  those 
that  wait,”  and  one  morning  about  a  week 
before  Christmas  a  bright,  warm  sun  rose, 
glistening  across  the  snow  crust  and  lighting 
up  each  frost- laden  bush  and  twig,  till  all 
sparkled  like  diamonds. 

Flossie  had  long  since,  with  close  calcula¬ 
tion,  made  out  her  list,  and  a  queer  looking 
list  it  was. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  she  to  herself,  “three  dol¬ 
lars  makes  six  half  dollars,  and  twelve  quar¬ 
ter  dollars ;  now  I  can  spend  twelve  twenty- 
five  centses  on  twelve  people ;  but,  oh  dear 
me,  there  are  more  than  twelve  people  I  want 
to  give  presents  to  I” 

Then  she  began  to  count  on  her  fat  little 
fingers:  “There’s  papa  and  mamma  and  Bob 
and  Margie,  that’s  four ;  and  Kittie  and  Char¬ 
lie  and  Nellie  and  the  baby,  that’s  four  more ; 
four  and  four  are  eight.  Now  there’s  only 
one  dollar  left,  and  I  meant  to  give  something 


to  cook  and  Rosa  and  old  Sampson  and  cook’s 
little  boy  and  Jimmy  Green,  and  a  ribbon  and 
bell  for  pussy.  Ob,  dear,  here’s  a  thumb  and 
little  finger  too  much  1  Well,  I  must  just  wait 
till  I  get  to  the  Bazaar,  and  perhaps  I  can  find 
some  things  for  five  cents  that  will  do  for  some 
of  them. 

“Now  for  papa  and  mamma,  I’m  going  to 
get  each  of  them  a  handkerchief  with  ’nitials 
on  them.  Now  they’re  fixed.  That’s  two 
twenty-fives;  that  makes  fifty.  And  Bob 
wants  a  necktie,  I  know,  and  Margie  always 
wants  julery ;  I’ll  get  Margie  a  bres’pin. 
There’s  one  dollar  gone.  Now  Kittie— let  me 
think  1  I  do  believe  Kittie  wants  a  work 
basket,  for  she’s  got  a  thimble  and  a  needle- 
case,  and  they  are  always  getting  lost  for  want 
of  a  basket  to  keep  ’em  in.  So  here  it  goes. 
Basket  for  Kittie,  an  India  basket,  all  colors. 
Sbe’l  like  that.  I  know.  Next,  there’s  Char¬ 
lie.  Oh,  dear,  what  can  I  get  for  Charlie 
with  twenty-five  cents!  I’d  like  to  get  him  a 
knife,  but  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  get  him  a 
knife  that  would  ‘cut  butter,’  as  be  says,  for 
twenty-five  cents.  I  think  I’ll  buy  Charlie  a 
paint  box;  he  likes  to  paint.  Now  you’re 
fixed.  Master  Charlie.  Next  comes  Nellie, 
but  that’s  easy  enough.  I’ll  get  Nellie  a  doll, 
and  baby  a  horse  to  draw ;  that  will  make 
him  happy.  Oh,  dear,  there’s  two  dollars 
gone!  How  fast  money  does  go !  Now  for  the 
servants  and  Bridget’s  little  boy  and  lame 
little  Jimmy  Green  and  Pussy— how  shall  I 
ever  do  it  all  with  one  dollar !  Well.  I’ll  wait 
till  I  get  to  the  Bazaar  and  see  what  I  can 
see.” 

On  the  bright,  pleasant  morning  of  which  I 
spoke,  two  happy  little  girls  started  off  with 
their  father  and  brother  to  take  the  train  for 
the  city.  The  little  ones  who  could  not  go 
were  very  sure  that  at  least  a  part  of  one  sis¬ 
ter’s  three  dollars  would  be  spent  for  their 
benefit ;  they  were  not  so  certain  of  the  oth¬ 
er.  One  after  the  other  was  kissed,  as  eagerly 
as  if  the  absence  was  to  be  one  of  weeks  in¬ 
stead  of  a  few  hours,  and  many  last  messages 
were  called  out  after  the  party  as  they  wound 
their  way  down  to  the  gate.  The  last  was 
from  Charlie,  “Beware  of  pickpockets  I” 

This  warning  sounded  in  Flossie’s  ears  all 
the  way  to  the  city.  She  kept  one  hand  in 
her  pocket,  and  her  purse  in  the  band ;  only 
once  in  a  while  she  took  it  out  and  opened  it 
a  very  little  way,  to  make  sure  that  the  three 
silver  dollars  were  all  safe.  Margie  reproved 
her  for  this,  and  told  her  “if  she  showed  her 
money  in  that  reckless  manner  she  would 
surely  be  robbed.” 

“I  haven’t  taken  my  purse  out  of  my  pocket 
once,”  she  said,  “and  look,  Flossie,  there’s  a 
man  looking  at  you  every  time  you  take  out 
your  puree,  and  he  smiles,  too.  Look  out  for 
him !” 

One  could  hardly  help  smiling  on  looking  at 
Flossie’s  bright,  lovely  face,  with  the  golden 
curls  falling  about  it,  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  looking  at  her  was  amused  at  her  evident 
anxiety  about  her  money. 

“What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  Mar¬ 
gie?”  asked  Flossie,  her  big  blue  eyes  starting 
from  her  head  with  fright.  “I  think  I’ll  go 
and  sit  by  papa,  and  let  Bob  come  here.  The 
man  doesn’t  know  that  you  have  money,  so 
you’re  in  no  danger.” 

So  the  change  was  made,  Flossie  giving  a 
wide  berth  to  the  terrible  man  who  “smiled” 
as  she  went  to  sit  by  her  father. 

“I  want  to  sit  by  you,  papa,”  she  whispered, 
“that  man  who  sat  across  the  aisle  from  us, 
has  been  watching  roy  purse,  and  he  smiled 
when  he  saw  it,  and  Margie  thinks  be  means 
to  get  it  if  be  can.  ” 

Her  father  laughed  and  said.  “That  man, 
Flossie,  could  buy  us  all  up  and  not  feel  it, 
and  I  think  be  would  be  very  glad  to  buy 


such  a  little  girl  as  you,  for  he  has  not  a  child, 
and  he  has  more  money  than  he  knows  what 
to  do  with.  ” 

“Ob,  then,  he  wouldn’t  want  my  three 
dollars,  would  he?”  said  Flossie. 

The  journey  was  safely  accomplished,  and 
the  children  arrived  at  the  Bazaar  with  their 
money  still  in  their  pockets.  'They  bad  de¬ 
cided  that  everything  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
even  from  each  other,  till  Christmas  morning. 

“Now,  children,  attend  to  me,”  said  their 
father.  “Bob  and  I  are  going  down -town,  and 
will  probably  be  gone  two  or  three  hours. 
You  keep  your  eyes  occasionally  on  that  big 
clock,  and  at  four  o’clock  come  and  sit  down 
on  this  long  bench.  Remember,  don’t  be  a 
minute  later.  Take  care  of  yourselves,  and 
don’t  get  lost  in  this  terrible  crowd,  and  don’t 
lose  your  money.  If  we  are  not  here  at  four 
o’clock  wait  for  us  on  this  spot,  for  we  never 
should  find  you  in  this  great,  crowded  place.  ” 

Now,  full  of  excitement,  the  little  girls  start¬ 
ed  off  in  opposite  directions.  Their  mother 
bad  told  them  when  they  were  in  doubt  where 
to  go,  to  ask  one  of  the  “floorwalkers.”  So 
meeting  a  man  coming  towards  the  door, 
Flossie  said : 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  where  to  find 
handkerchiefs  with  ’nitials  on  them.” 

“Really,  I  could  not  tell  you,  my  little  girl,” 
said  the  gentleman,  smiling,  “but  right  over 
there  is  a  fioorwalker,  who  will  direct  you 
where  to  go.  ” 

“Seems  to  me  everybody  smiles  at  me,” said 
Flossie  to  herself,  “and  that  gentleman  smiled 
just  like  the  one  in  the  car.  I  am  sorry  I 
made  a  mistake.  ” 

The  floorwalker  took  her  to  the  handkerchief 
counter,  but  there  were  so  many  grown  per¬ 
sons  there,  crowding  and  pushing,  and  the 
shop  girls  were  so  busy  flying  about,  that  no 
one  stopped  to  attend  to  the  little  girl,  whose 
bead  scarcely  appeared  above  the  counter,  and 
when  the  salesgirls  were  not  showing  goods, 
they  were  singing  or  talking  to  each  other, 
and  “him”  and  “he”  seemed  to  be  the  only 
subject  of  conversation. 

.Poor  little  Flossie  could  not  get  anyone  to 
attend  to  her.  Several  times  she  began,  “Will 
you  please  show  me  — ,”  but  some  one  else 
pushed  in,  or  the  shop  girl  said  to  another. 
*‘What  do  you  think  he  said  to  me  last  night?” 
and  then  followed  a  whispered  conversation. 

Presently  a  large  lady,  very  richly  dressed, 
who  stood  next  to  Flossie,  said  rather  severe¬ 
ly :  “If  you  would  kindly  pause  a  moment  in 
your  interesting  narrative  and  attend  to  this 
little  girl,  who  has  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  gain  your  attention,  I  will  not  report  you 
to  the  floorwalker.  ” 

The  girl  apologized,  and  leaning  over  she 
said,  pleasantl},  “What  do  you  wish  to  see?” 

“Pocket-handkerchiefs  with  ’nitials  on,” 
said  Flossie,  “they  must  be  twenty-five  cents.” 

“And  what  initials  do  you  want?”  asked 
the  girl. 

“‘C’  for  papa,  because  his  name  is  Charles,” 
said  Flossie,  “and  mamma’s  name  is  Mary, 
but  papa  calls  her  Polly.  ” 

“Then,”  said  the  big  lady,  “I  would  look 
for  an  ‘M.  ’  See,  here  is  a  pretty  handker¬ 
chief  with  a  beautiful  ‘M,’  and  here  is  a  ‘C. 

So  Flossie  took  out  her  purse  and  gave  the 
girl  one  of  her  bright  silver  dollars,  and  the 
girl  put  it  in  a  round  box,  and  it  was  whisked 
away  overhead,  and  the  handkerchiefs  disap 
peared  as  mysteriously. 

Flossie  waited  and  waited,  but  neither 
handkerchiefs  nor  change  came  back,  and  she 
thought  they  must  be  lost.  She  began  to 
think  it  must  be  nearly  four  o’clock,  and  her 
papa  "  ould  come  and  her  presents  would  not 
be  bought.  And  the  shop  girls  waited  on  oth¬ 
er  people  and  hummed  and  sang  and  talked 
about  “he”  and  “him,”  till  in  her  impatience 
the  tears  came  into  Flossie’s  eyes. 

Then  she  beard  one  of  the  girls  say  to  an¬ 
other,  “Why,  Cora,  how  pale  you  look.” 

“Oh,  I’m  almost  dead  with  pain  in  my  side,” 
said  the  other.  “I’ve  been  awake  all  night. 
If  I  could  only  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes.  ” 

“That’s  too  bad,”  answered  the  first  speaker, 
“and  they  say  that  all  this  week  we  have  got 
to  stay  till  ten  at  night  I  hope  they  will  give 
us  some  extra  pay.  ” 

Then  the  fioorwalker  came  up,  and  speaking 
to  the  pale  girl  he  said,  “Forward,  Miss 
Jones,”  and  she  ran  to  wait  on  a  customer, 
and  Flossie  felt  so  sorry  for  her  that  she  almost 
forgot  her  own  troubles. 

But  presently  the  large  lady  returned,  and 
asked,  “Has  my  change  come  back?”  Then 
seeing  Flossie  she  said:  “You  here  yet,  little 
girl ?” 

“Yes  ma’am,”  said  Flossie.  “I  am  waiting 
for  my  handkerchiefs  and  my  change.  I’m 
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afraid  oana  will  come,  and  I  don’t  daie  to  go  tiona  gathered  and  praising  Got’ 
away  to  Irok  at  the  clock,  for  fear  I  shall  lose  the  song  which  the  ages  take  up.  _ 
my  place.”  „  ,  ,  says,  “I  will  meditate  on  the  glorious  majesty 

“At  what  time  was  papa  to  comet  asked  jhine  honor  and  of  Thy  wondrous  works, 

tholady.  ,  ,  ,  „  and  then,  “I  will  declare  Thy  greatness.” 

At  four  O  clock.  „  ^  ..  .  on,1  an  " 


“Oh'weV’it^i's  notyet  three.  But  I  will  Men  also’ shall  take  it  up  and  speak  of  His 
see  about  this.”  Then  speaking  to  the  girl  utter  the  memory  of  His  great  good 

she  said:  “Hasn’t  this  little  gjrl  »  P««f ness  and  praise  His  righteousness.  God’s 
and  change  come  yett  She  has  been  waiting  Hig  acts  good  and 

a  long  time.  _ _ o,./,  hut  tia  T,raiaaa  His  risrhteousness  as  well 


reach  the  height  of  such  a  King  and  Hi 

S.  Gov’t  Report 

■  A  And  the 

of  the  kindgom  is  equally  good  and  glorious. 
AsA  Jehovah  upholds  all  that  fall,  or  sustains,  that 

V  ^  they  shall  not  be  injured,  and  those  bowed 

AM  down  He  raises  up.  This  is  a  striking  picture 

of  the  kindness  and  goodness  of  the  King 

W  W  —a - ^  towards  the  feeblest  of  His  subjects  ^d 

||K^|P  towards  the  unfortunate  and  unworthy.  His 

_ _  almitchtiness  sustains  their  weakness.  They 

- - - —  ^  sustenance  and  help,  even 

id  and  praising  Got’  He  begins  birdlings  look  to  their  parent  birds, 

ch  the  ages  take  up.  Again  he  in  due  season,  and  with 

meditate  on  the  glorious  majesty  satisflest  the  desire  of  every 

or  and  of  Thy  wondrous  works,”  jj^jug  thing.  Two  sparrows  are  His  care, 
I  will  declare  Thy  greatness.”  Hig  saints.  He  delights  also  to 

lall  take  it  up  and  speak  of  His  them  choice  morsels.  Day  by  day  He 

T  the  memory  of  Hie  great  good-  gj^^g  daily  bread.  They  are  full  and  satisfled 
aise  His  righteousness.  God  s  want  no  more. 

great  and  His  acts  good  and  ^^^g  ^ight  and  His  works  gracious. 


dbdstian 


“  “‘oh  ’^s'  ma’am,  they  came  long  ago.  but  right.  He  praises  Hie  righteousness  as  well  they  want  anything.  Jehovah  is 

I’ve  been  so  busy  I  forgot  her.”  Then  as  His  goodness.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  t^em  when  they  call  and  to  aU  that 

at  her  pleasantly  she  said:  “She’s  so  little  these  go  together.  We  are  apt  to  take  ugU  gnd  they  shall  not  call  in  vain  He  will 

didn’t  see  her.”  f  Flossie  out  exception  to  His  justice  and  to  murmur  at  His  ,gjj  ^^^eir  desires  and  hear  their  cry  and 

J,'‘r.X'SKrefmurb.r«^^  Slta..  otjwe  todcomtor.  .nj,  ..  w.  H,  b..d.  Hi.  e.r  .0  b..r.  No 

change  in  her  purse.  '  Just  as  she  was  leaving  ourselves  to  meditate  and  see  that  God  rgyer  shall  go  unanswered.  And  He  is  rey 

the  counter  she  spied  a  large,  handsome  porte-  righteous  and  doeth  all  things  well.  It  (.jjgjr  desire,  for  He  knows  their 

monnaie,  i®  JaYthe  same  is  the  same  Father’s  hand  that  rules  and  g^gry  want,  and  in  Hie  goodness  gives  what 

TnetS  Te  tdTeen'in  fhe^^Urge  lady’s  blesses.  the/ need,  what  will  be  best  for  them,  and 

hand  Again.  “Jehovah  is  gracious  and  full  of  even  fulfills  by  withholding  and  denying  an  evil 

(To  be  Continued.)  compassion,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  jggijg  what  is  lacking  on  our  part  He  will 

- - - -  mercy.”  This  shows  how  He  exercises  Hie  flu  up. 

righteousness.  He  f  hows  goodness,  pities  long  There  is  no  privilege  in  Jehovah  s  kingdom 
and  kindly,  restrains  His  indignation  in  gg  fraught  with  blessing  as  the  privilep  of 

natience.  and  would  forgive  in  tender,  moth-  prayer.  His  subjects  may  approach  Him  a 

Enocavor.  hi.  ci.nd.».  h™  ..rn. 

- * -  are  for  good  and  not  evil,  and  are  meant  for  golden  sceptre  is  not  to  be 

Bv  the  Hev.  S.  W.  Pratt.  blessing  to  man.  Only  as  they  are  misused  jj^gjr  penitent  approach.  If  one 

Backward.  and  perverted  do  they  bring  evU.  At  crea-  should  praise  God 

Ucc.  24.  A  year  of  temptation,  Job  1:6^.  tion  His  works  were  Christians  reafon  fo?  p/aise  who  may  come  in 

‘  k  Ayearofeia.  Job 42:1  6.  and  not  only  through  them,  but  directly  ^  Christ,  and  who  know 

26.  A  year  of  victory.  Job42:7-12.  ^  jjjg  goodness  extend  to  His  .  jj  •  ^  how  He  is  touched  with  the 

S;  for  who„.  the.,  work.  ..ro  made.  S’pg^of  .boir  loarml.le.,  aod  bo-  .be  Hofr 

29  Ajearof  joy.  Pdalm  148;1-14.  w  iiciy0  only  to  note  the  adaptation  of  every-  Spirit  ^Vion  Vif>nr  the  cry  of  His 

»•  rh:„k  Lo..ure.oourbodi....o,.obo,.beir 

.  .  1  nf  David  and  its  title  is  many  systems  through  which  life  is  sus-  g.  them,  and  nothing  shall 

This  18  a  psalm  of  David,  and  its  u«e  ra  y  y  minutest  part  and  action  of  Ji,em  from  His  love.  But  the  wicked  shall  He 

Praise.  It  is  the  first  of  a  ripe  experience.  In  tamed,  and  to  the  m  p  destroy.  His  goodness  and  pity  are  unheeded 

it  he  worships  God  with  adoration,  praise,  each,  to  see  how  God  is  goo  dM  *,gd  His  mercy  spurned,  ^d 

*  vaoivin«r  We  may  appropriately  use  His  works  themselves  are  seen  by  the  ^alm-  an  destruction.  Sin 

and  thanksgiving^  L/kover  another  ist  as  appreciating  His  goodness  as  manifest  in  bjjgg  jts  own  death.  8?P®>'®*®f 

its  language  as  we  look  tbpm  and  as  aiving  thanks  to  Jehovah.  If  Qod.*  For  these  things  the  psalmist 

vear  and  over  the  past  of  our  lives.  Frequent  them,  and  a  g  »  stones  praise  Jehovah  himself  and  would  have  all 

^  will  tend  to  stop  our  complaints  and  men  do  not  give  thanks  to  Hi  ,  degh  Mess  His  holy  name  forever  and  beyond, 

reviews  will  tend  to  stop  our  P  much  more  shall  the  saints,  flesh  ^“g ^gg  these  things  and  review 

provoke  to  praise.  The  psalmist  s  heart  is  so  n  y  tht  y^lr  praise  and  thanksgiving  must  be 

'”>•  If?:  :.  ”  „,.K,n..ow.  k’lSdreai’.Surb..,..,, 
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L.ooklnK  Backward. 

Dec  24.  A  year  of  temptation,  Job  1:6-22. 

26.  A  year  of  eia.  Job  42 : 1  6. 

26.  A  year  of  victory.  Job  42:7-12. 

27.  A  year  of  failures. 

og^  year  of  success.  Josbua  o ;  .50-od. 

29.  Ajearofjoy.  Psalm  148 : 1-14. 

30.  Topic— Looking  backward.  Psalm  145.1-1. 


As  we  meditate  on  these  tnings  anu  rev«-- 
the  year,  praise  and  thanksgiving  must  b 
kindled  in  our  hearts.  Penitence  for  sm  must 


introduction.  He  does  not  even  say.  Let  us  his  Klngdoin^  aHse  also  while  we  turn  from  it  the 

sing  but  begins  abruptly,  praise.  And  in  view  its  administration  is  the  theme  of  he  mercy.  ‘  n®d“1^ie 

nf  what  God  is  to  him  and  has  done  for  him,  rest  of  the  psalm.  ness  of  God  and  adore  ^’^‘‘g®  "  j  ^iUg- 

of  what  uou  IS  lo  _  nraise  of  its  alorv  ond  «nv  “Thv  will  be  done,”  and  our  l  wins 


he  turns  his  praise  into  promises,  and  there 

follow  four  “I  wills”: 

-  I  will  bless  Thy  nam'e  forever  and  ever.”  the  glory  of  the  majesty  of  His  N®  ^  \I 

“I  will  bless  Thee  every  day.”  royalty  and  splendor  can  compare  with  that  of  Oy  gf^^XCU  INCrV  CS 

-IwillpraiseThy  name  forever  and  ever.”  his  King.  Jehovah.  '^1'®  ®®g.  Produce  a  form  of  weariness  more  intense, 

Although  he  is  a  great  king,  God  is  his  are  His  subjects,  and  the  glory  of  their  Pro^d  ^^^^g^g-gg  more  disastrous  than 

V  tr  to  be  exalted  above  all  and  praised,  thrones  is  borrowed  cf  Him.  They  pay  tribute  ^j^jgg'^knowu  to  tired  muscles.  Thousands 

Shan  be  no  end  of  his  praise.  Iior  will  to  Jehovah.  Their  kingdoms  rise  and  fall  and  rwomln  know  all  the  miseries  that  a 

he  f^rSt  day  Sy  day  L  praiL  Him.  First,  their  kings  die  and  their  successors  follow  down  -vo^ 

and  most  of  all.  he  praises  Him  for  Himself,  them,  and  one  dynasty  follows  ®“°  **■  ’  nervousness  because  it  feeds  the  nerves  upon 

Jor  wbat  He  is.  This  finds  a  parallel  in  the  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  is  everlasting,  and  J^^g  i,,ggd. 

Lord’s  Prayer.  “Hallowed  be  Thy  name.”  His  dominion  continues  through  all  genera^ 

T^en  he  cr/nts  Hie  titles  to  praise.  tions.  He  is  the  same  yesterday  to-day.  and  IJ  OOG  5 

Jehovah  1.  Great.  forever.  He Jven  and  earth  are  the  spheres  of  £  partllll 

His  greatness  is  "“^ThiHs  dom^orGorwhich  ChHsT proclaTmed,  and  of  - 1  was  taken  with  nervous  ^ 

and  praise  cannot  exalt  It  Sch  He  limed  sovereignty  bad  its  glory,  prostration.  What  I  suffer-  /  UF^ 

seen  in  His  works  and  finds  fu  P  .  universal  and  eternal  ed  no  human  being  knows— 

to  .he  Ni»e.ee».h  P..  »,  Th^  •ktogdo  “  .1  “u  »- •»»  .c«  o(  toe..  -e.r,to,toe  dye  Heed  .  S.to. 

he.ee.,  I-'";  .X  Hi.  -oT  Kr ’ever  .heir  he..U.  end  dentohded  .0.  leseh^hto 

find  a  par  the  psalmist  only  their  service,  but  also  their  love.  ^''®  1  ^ave  no  more  such  trouble.  ”  Mati* 

derful  providences.  deliverances  servants  of  Christ  are  to  go  into  all  the  world  kohlstkadt.  2808  South  14th  St.,  Richmon  , 

had  been  full  of  remarkable  deliverances.  seija  ^  creature,  j  ind. _ 

These  works  and  acts  sbou  ®®®“  and  thif  is  to  goon  unto  the  end  or  consum  1  cute  oonstlPAtloD  bv  restorlna  the  per'.- 

‘‘\''Tel;"e..he:hoCoV^^^^^  r^lie.  o.  .he  e...h  period.  Wh..  preU.  lto».e. 


aiiu  jtD  - - -  -  divine  nieruVh  oaj«aa  - - -  - 

rest  of  the  pBalm.  ness  of  God  and  adore  and  praise 

j'jrz  -“ur" HH  iihd^Stoisr  Ld  coh... 

[mighty  acts.  They  shall  tell  to  their  children  _  _ 


OvertaxeiJ  Nerves 


Sarsa- 


PUrO  UiVV/Ue 

Hood’s 

M. 


“  I  was  taken  with  nervous 


parilla 

^^ures 
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CHRISTMAS  SEBYICES. 

Presbyterian  cburcbea,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
bold  public  aervicea  on  Obristmaa  Day,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  celebrate  that  festival  on  tbe  near¬ 
est  Sunday,  or  take  only  tbe  usual  social  or 
domestic  notice  of  tbe  day.  As  a  general  fact, 
however,  our  Sunday  services  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season  take  on  rather  a  festival  character. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  flavor  of  inappropriate¬ 
ness  in  a  tardy  or  anticipatory  celebration  of 
Christmas.  True  sentiment  is  often  a  thing 
of  times  and  seasons  and  evanescent  in  its  na¬ 
ture.  Christmas  sentiment  is  at  its  best  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  may  not  be  summoned  to 
order  at  another  time.  Other  churches,  nota¬ 
bly  the  Episcopal,  have  realized  this  fact, 
with  the  result  that  their  services  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  are  apt  to  of  a  brilliant,  perhaps 
of  an  over-spectacular  character. 

A  few  of  our  Presbvterian  churches  do  bold 
simple  services  on  Christmas  Day.  But  they 
are  of  such  a  character,  for  the  most  part, 
that  they  are  attended  by  but  few  adults. 
«ave  those  connected  with  the  Sunday-schools 
holding  festivals.  The  majority  of  church¬ 
goers,  especially  our  young  people,  seem  to 
prefer  to  attend  services  other  than  their 
own,  those  which  they  regard  as  more  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  occasion. 

Not  all  our  churches,  however,  are  lacking 
in  Christmas  sentiment.  The  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor,  is  one  of  the  few 
Presbvterian  churches  that  holds  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas  service  on  Christmas  Day.  The  day  is 
there  looked  upon  as  a  true  festival,  a  time 
for  the  manifestation  of  genuine  Christian 
joy,  and  the  people,  old,  middle-aged,  and 
youth,  join  in  a  festival  service.  Extra  voices 
and  stringed  instruments  augment  tbe  large 
choir,  while  special  anthem  and  congrega¬ 
tional  hymns  (for  the  people  are  not  forgot¬ 
ten),  in  conjunction  with  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon,  all  combine  to  make  the  service  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  expressions  of  Christmas 
sentiment  that  can  anywhere  be  found. 
This  service  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
growth  from  small  beginnings,  and  it  is  now 
heartily  approved  by,  we  may  truly  say^even 
endeared  to,  the  most  conservative  element  in 
that  church. 

And  would  it  not  be  a  wise  move  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  large  to  seize  upon 
the  three  great  festival  occasions  of  the  year 
— Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter—and 
by  a  proper  union  of  preaching  and  singing, 
make  tbe  services  on  each  of  these  occasions 
of  a  character  to  bold  its  own  people  instead 
of  seeing  them  go  to  other  churches,  where 
the  services  are  more  in  harmony  with  tbe 
prevailing  sentiment? 

A  BIT  OF  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  PHILANTHKOPT. 

The  Goshen  (N.  Y.)  Vocal  Society  proposes 
to  give  a  performance  of  Handel’s  “The  Mes¬ 
siah”  on  tbe  evening  of  December  27th,  with 
a  chorus  of  two  hundred  voices,  an  orchestra 
of  twenty-five,  mostly  brought  from  New 
York  City,  and  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  unique  feature  of  this  perform¬ 
ance  is  that  it  is  to  be  free  to  the  public.  All 
musical  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  tbe  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  tbe  ofiicere  of  the  Church  have  cor¬ 
dially  offered  tbe  use  of  the  church  edifice, 
which  will  seat  about  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Goshen  is  a 
village  of  only  4,000  inhabitants,  tbe  musical 
enthusiasm  and  culture  shown  in  this  and 
Other  similar  performances  reflect  great  credit 
upon  tbe  Vocal  Society  and  its  able  leader. 


tbe  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark.  We  should  be  glad 
to  chronicle  many  other  similar  feats  of  musi¬ 
cal  philanthropy. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

From  W.  E.  Asbmall  and  Company,  Arlington, 
N.  J.  : 

There  Were  Shepherds,  by  John  S.  Camp. 
An  effective  anthem  for  tenor  solo,  quartet, 
and  chorus,  pastorale  in  ite  character,  but 
with  an  effective,  brilliant  climax.  Presents 
but  little  difficulty. 

From  Luckbardt  and  Beider.  New  York : 

Virgin  Blest,  by  Frank  Treat  Southwick. 
A  melodious  carol  for  one  or  four  voices. 

From  Parish  Choir,  Boston : 

There  Were  Shepherds,  by  Charles  E. 
Horn.  An  easy  anthem  for  tenor  or  soprano 
solo  and  chorus. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston : 

Let  Us  Now  Go  Even  Unto  Bethlehem,  by 
Arthur  Kempton.  An  easy  and  thoroughly 
churcbly  anthem  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus, 
or  may  be  sung  by  tbe  chorus  throughout. 
From  R.  R.  McCabe  and  Company,  Chicago: 

Song  and  Study  for  God’s  Little  Ones,  by 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Vella.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
now  numerous  children’s  books  founded  on 
kindergarten  principles.  Tbe  plan  of  the  book 
is  novel,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  successful. 
The  music  is  not  as  good  as  children  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  learning,  however. 

VOICES  FROM  OVB  READERS. 

Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  13. 
To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  EvaoKelist : 

Dear  Sir:  The  interest  which  The  Evangelist 
is  taking  in  church  music  suggests  the  dis 
cufsion  in  its  columns  five  years  ago  respect 
ing  hymn-reading  by  the  minister  as  closely 
related  to  the  service  of  song.  The  following 
incident  may  revive  some  interest  in  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Very  truly  yours,  Geo.  L.  Weed. 

A  MAJESTIC  HYMN-BEADEB. 

Amelia  B.  Welby  in  her  graphic  poem, 
“Pulpit  Eloquence,”  is  understood  to  describe 
that  pulpit  orator,  Thomas  H.  Stockton, 
D.  D. ,  who  charmed  many  audiences  East  and 
West,  and  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Who  that  ever  saw  him  once  only 
could  forget  his  tall,  emancipated  form,  pale 
face,  feeble  manner,  and  weak  voice,  when  he 
commenced  a  service  with  such  an  appearance 
as  to  occasion  painfulness  in  the  hearer.  But 
soon  all  this  sense  was  lost.  His  tall  form  at 
last  symbolized  the  elevation  of  his  thought ; 
the  paleness  of  bis  countenance  was  hidden  in 
the  splendor  of  his  imagery ;  the  feebleness  of 
his  manner  was  changed  to  the  strength  of  a 
giant;  new  and  varied  tones  revealed  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  bis  voice;  his  extended  arms  swayed 
as  a  scepter;  sympathy  for  the  man  was  lost 
in  the  flood  of  his  eloquence. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  I  heard  him  the 
first  time.  His  sermon  on*  the  “Mediatorial 
Separateness  of  Christ”  has  furnished  food  for 
thought  during  all  this  period.  But  an  inci¬ 
dent  on  that  occasion  left  a  deeper  impression. 
He  rose  in  tbe  pulpit  like  a  skeleton  in 
heavenly  armor.  Like  a  prophet  with  a  deep 
sense  of  tbe  presence  of  his  God,  conscious  of 
his  office  as  tbe  leader  of  a  vast  company  to 
the  throne  of  their  King,  with  reverent  and 
persuasive  utterance  he  read  the  hymn  be¬ 
ginning, 

“Stand  up  and  bless  tbe  Lord. 

Ye  people  of  His  choice.”  f 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  call  to  worship 
by  the  prophet  who  first  sounded  it,  came  to 
the  Israelitisb  host  with  greater  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  than  it  did  to  that  Cincinnati 
audience  on  that  Sabbath  morning.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect.  If  the 
chief  element  of  worship  is  the  proper  attitude 
of  tbe  soul  toward  God,  he  was  a  fitting  leader 
for  those  worshippers.  So  far  as  man  could,  he 


raised  them  to  a  devotional  plane  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  hymn.  A  solemn  spell  fell  on  them, 
all  but  one,  and  he  the  very  one  on  whom 
it  should  have  rested  with  special  power,  for 
be  was  the  precentor.  Blundering  repeatedly 
in  starting  the  tune,  at  last  by  an  attempt  to 
be  jocose  be  broke  the  solemn  ^>eli,  bringing 
the  audience  down  to  a  humorous  mood. 

F'our  decades  have  not  erased  from  my 
memory  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Stockton  at 
that  moment,  and  I  still  bear  his  sad,  reprov¬ 
ing  tone  as  be  said,  “This  is  a  beautiful  hymn  ; 
we  will  read  it  again.”  And  read  it  again  be 
did,  to  an  abashed  audience,  manifestly  ac¬ 
cepting  the  well  -  deserved  reproof.  The 
majestic  hymn  reader  triumphed;  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  worship  was  restored ;  the  wor¬ 
shippers  were  even  better  prepared  than  be¬ 
fore  the  irreverent  interruption  to  complete 
the  unfinished  stanza  and  obey  his  solemn 
call: 

“Stand  up  and  bless  tbe  Lord  vonr  God, 

Wltb  ntart,  and  soul,  ana  voice." 

_ G.  L.  W. 

ANOTHEB  MUSICAL  SEBYICE. 

Glean.  N.  Y.,  Decemb*  r  18. 18M. 
To  THE  Musical  Editor  or  The  Evanoblist  :  - 
Dear  Sir :  The  enclosed  order  of  service  is 
sent  as  invited,  to  give  vou  an  idea  of  our 
musical  organization.  The  fact  that  our 
chorus  are  members  of  a  society  and  pledged 
(as  shown  upon  first  page),  has  resulted  in, 
first,  regular  attendance  at  rehearsals,  and 
secondly,  a  large  average  attendance  Sabbath 
evening.  We  have  quartette  in  the  morning, 
and  quartette  and  chorus  in  the  evening, 
starting  the  evening  service  with  a  fifteen- 
minute  praise  service,  using  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Gospel  Hymns.  The  evening  order  of 
service  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  orders 
of  service  recently  given  in  your  column.  Our 
chorus  crowds  the  platform,  and  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  crowds  the  pews.  The  evening  service 
took  exactly  one  hour,  which  means  every 
singer  was  promptly  in  his  place  at  7. 80  P. 
M.,  and  the  service  proceeded  rapidly  and 
smoothly.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  Christmas  order  of  service,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  great  help  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  your  Church  Music  page. 

Yours  cordially,  Joseph  C.  Clark. 
The  order  of  service  enclosed  shows  a  musi¬ 
cal  spirit  and  intelligence,  though  tbe  music 
is  mainly  simple.  Ift  he  service  is  long  main¬ 
tained,  there  will  probably  be  an  evolution 
into  a  higher  quality.  The  Glean  Society, 
according  to  tbe  circular,  is  named  after 
Bach,  was  organized  October  19,  1894,  and 
consists  of  forty-five  members,  “pledged  to 
help  as  much  as  in  their  power  the  music  of 
the  church.  ” 


WEBER  PIANO 

iMitetonef  that  is  because  It  is  oonstmoted 
from  tbe  mmetetmn'e  standpoint,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  distliiEnlahed  from  any 
other  instrument  made. 
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December  20,  1804. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


PIANOS 

Aie  the  ONLY  planoe  rnennfeetnred  on  the 
improved  and  now  celebrated  Screw-Stringec 
system,  invented  and  patented  by  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Co.  in  1883.  Thia  invention  is  the  grea^ 
est  improvement  in  pianos  in  twenty-live  years, 
endowing  to  it  the  piano  is  but  slightly  affected 
by  trying  atmoepherio  conditions,  and  does  not 
require  ono-g^rter  as  much  tuning  as  pianos 
generally. 

In  all  respects  these  pianos  illnstrate  the  same 

HIGHEST  STAITPABP  OF  EXOELI.mtCn 

which  has  always  characterized  the  Mason  Ss 
Hamlin  Organs,  and  won  for  them  Highest 
Awabds  at  ALL  Great  World’s  Fairs  since  that 
of  Paris,  1867. 

Ko  one  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  piano  should  fail 
to  MaTnine  Giese  instruments. 

Write  for  parUcnlars.  Hlnstrated  Catalognes  frtt. 

Isstsn.  HewTorfc.  CMcago.  Ksatas  0^ 


NEW  EDITION 

{Revised  and  Enlarged) 

RICHARDSON’S 
NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE 

PIANOFORTE 


“  The  most  notable  pubiUsation  <n  its  fldd 
of  this  generation.” 


This  famous  classic  in  Piano  Instruction  embod¬ 
ies  the  very  latest  and  most  progressive  ideas  in 
Teaching.  For  half  a  century  it  has  held  the  first 
rank  among  books  of  its  class.  . 


500,000 


Copies  of  the  old 
edition  have  been 
sold. 


The  new  enlarged  edition,  now  issued,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  critical  revision  by  the  eminent  authority, 
nr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additions  to  the  old  book: — 

New  Amusements. 

New  Annotations. 

Dr.  Mason's  Celebrated  System 

of  Touch  and  Technics. 

EVERT  TEiCHEB  SHOOED  OWN  A  COPT. 

Price,  (American  or 
Foreign  Fingering,) 
by  Mail,  Postpaid  j 


I 


$3.00. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453*463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  A  CO..  Phils. 


Ml/S/C  FOR  MID-WINTER. 

For  Social  Maetinva: 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS.  -  $30  per  100 

For  Ravival  Maatinga: 

GOSPEL  HYMNS  NOS.  5  AND  0  COMBINED. 

SmaU  Music  Type  Edition,  $4S  per  100. 

For  Mid-waak  Maatirtga  and  Sunday  Schoola: 

SELECT  SONGS  NO.  2.  -  Cloth,  $40  per  100 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  Ernst  9th  St.,  New  fork.  216  Wabash  Aus.,  Chleage 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addraaa,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Corraipondanca  aolicitad  in  ragard  to  Tha  Evangaliat’a  Church 
Muaic  Tour  to  Europa. 


P'iftyr'two  Organ  Talks.  29. 

By  the  Chalnnan  of  the  riiulc  CooiBiIttee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Levelhead 
asked  whether  the  gentlemen  were  ready  to  accept 
any  of  the  bids  or  to  give  an  order  for  the  organ. 
Several  members  at  once  replied,  Let  us  first  deter¬ 
mine  what  kind  of  an  organ  we  want. 

The  results  of  their  study  of  organ  construction, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Levelhead,  were  at  once 
apparent.  One  gentleman  said,  “We  want  the  very 
b^t  electric  action  we  can  get,  and  no  other  kind.  If 
Farrand  &  Votey’s  is  the  best,  and  it  seems  to  be,  we 
want  that.” 

Another  said,  "We  want  the  best  wind  apparatus  to 
be  had.  The  Roosevelt  Patent  Wind  Chest  with  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey’s  Sectional  Wind  Chest  is  the  best  and 
just  what  we  should  have.  An  organ  is  of  little  use 
without  a  good  supply  of  breath.” 

A  third  member  said,  “We  do  not  want  a  patch- 
work  organ.  Wc  want  a  homogeneous  and  consistent 
piece  of  work,  in  which  every  pipe  in  tonal  quality, 
pitch,  timbre,  etc.,  plays  an  exact  and  definite  part. 
And  every  pipe  should  be  carefully  and  specially  con¬ 
structed  to  exactly  fill  its  part  with  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  effect.  Farrand  &  Votey  make  all  their  or¬ 
gans  to  this  end,  and  I  say  have  them  build  it.” 

Another  gentleman  said,  “Let  us  have  the  fine 
mechanical  facilities  devised  by  Farrand  &  Votey  for 
utilizing  the  organ  as  a  musical  instrument  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  getting  from  it  all  the  rich  and  deli¬ 
cate  effects  that  their  special  facility  for  combination 
and  control  can  give.  We  can  double  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  limited  number  of  pipes  by  having  every 
facility  for  using  them  to  the  best  advantage.” 

“We  want,”  said  another,  “an  organ  scheme  for  a 
church  organ,  not  a  concert  organ  for  the  town  hall, 
nor  an  organ  to  accompany  10,000  singers.  We 
want  all  the  richness,  delicacy  and  shading  to  be  had, 
but  do  not  need  such  tremendous  power  or  want  a 
mere  flashy  display  of  a  lot  of  obtrusive  stops  or 
shrill  little  pipes  with  fancy  names.” 

They  talked  so  fast  that  Mr.  Levelhead  called  a 
halt,  saying,  “It  is  very  evident  we  have  better  ideas 
of  what  we  want  than  we  had  some  weeks  ago.  We 
can  now  determine  in  detail  just  what  we  want.” 
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•  Groans  • 

are  preferred  above  all  others  : 
They  Have — T’Ad  EaHitst  Racord; 

Tha  Most  Skilful  Machanics; 

The  Sweaiesi  Tona; 

The  Quickest  Response; 

The  Greatest  Durability; 

The  Host  Reliable  Guaranty; 

Tha  Most  Admirers. 

They  Are  The  Best  Investment! 
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Metropolitan  College  of  Music. 

19  and  21  East  14th  SU  New  York. 

Besides  the  regular  full  year's  work  in  vartoiu  depart, 
ments,  as  outlined  in  catalogue,  special  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  in  Charch  Music,  in  Oratorio,  and  training  of 
Voice  Teachers  and  In  the  Synthetic  Method  of  piano 
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H  Dosen  Danbs 


So  to  speak, 

touch  the 


Symphony 


pro(iucing  marvellous  effects,  YET, — a  child  may  play  it. 


The  Spirit  of  Music 


is  imprisoned 
and  sings. 
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in  the  Symphony;  with  each  perforated  ribbon  it  is  released 
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THE  ETAKGEUSrS  CHCECH  MUSIC  TOUB. 

A  OBKAT  KVSICAI.  OPPOBTITNirT. 

By  OherlM  8.  IQliot, 

Oivaiiist  »t  Oanton-Temple  Memorial  Church, 
Washlnrton.  D.  C. 


IV. 

Having  “done”  London  so  satisfactorily,  as 
d^cribed  last  week,  The  Evangelist’s  musical 
party  will  start  off  bright  and  early  Monday 
morning,  July  15th,  on  one  of  those  delight¬ 
ful  “circular  tours”  through  England.  It  is 
not  yet  fully  determined  whether  to  follow  the 
circle  from  light  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right, 
but  in  any  case,  the  points  to  be  visited  are 
the  four  great  towns  of  Birmingham,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds ;  the  cathedral 
cities  of  Chester,  York,  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
and  Ely ;  the  university  town  of  Cambridge, 
and,  if  time  will  allow,  Norwich.  This  will 
involve  the  traversing  of  no  fewer  than  thir¬ 
teen  counties  and  shires — Middlesex,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Northampton.  Warwick,  Stafford. 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Essex— and  by 
the  time  the  party  has  returned  to  London 
and  reached  Dover  on  its  way  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  its  members  will  have  had  an  excellent 
and  extended  view  of  all  sections  of  England 
except  the  extreme  north. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MANCHESTER. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  this  “circular  tour”  (tak¬ 
ing  the  western  counties  first)  would  begin  by 
glancing  at  Rugby,  famed  for  its  “Tom 
Brown’s”  school,  and  Coventry,  with  its 
“three  tall  spires”  and  memories  of  Lady 
Oodivaand  “Peeping  Tom,”  and  would  chroni¬ 
cle  the  first  halt  at  Birmingham,  the  great 
Warwickshire  iron  and  brass  manufacturing 
city  of  400,000  inhabitants.  The  first  im¬ 
pression  of  Birmingham  is  sure  to  be  very 
favorable,  on  account  of  the  city’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  railway  station,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  its  industrial  features  of  in¬ 
terest  are  almost  innumerable.  But  our  party 
will  have  occasion  only  to  visit  the  stately 
Town  Hall,  constructed  in  the  style  of  a 
Greek  temple,  and  containing  a  splendid  or  • 
gan  by  William  Hill  of  London.  This  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  examined  by  the  tourists  with 
much  pleasure  and  curiosity.  It  has  four 
manuals,  58  sounding  stops,  and  a  very  fine 
pedal  organ  of  15  stops ;  but  its  special  pecu¬ 
liarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  fourth  or 
Solo  manual,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
plays  any  of  the  stops  in  the  Choir  or  Swell, 
without  interfering  with  their  working  on 
their  proper  manuals.  In  Birmingham  reside 
the  well  known  church  music  composers,  C. 
J.  B.  Meacham,  T.  Smith,  and  Alfred  R.  Gaul, 
composer  of  “The  Holy  City,”  etc. 

Thence  to  Manchester,  through  busy,  grimy 
Staffordshire;  and  when  we  enter  that  won¬ 
derful  hive  of  textile  manufactures,  we  are  in 
Lancashire,  and  in  the  third  city  of  England 
in  point  of  sixe  and  business  importance,  Liv¬ 
erpool  being  the  second,  and  Birmingham,  the 
fourth.  Our  tourists  are  concorned  mainly, 
however,  with  the  new  Town  Hall  and  its 
magnificent  organ,  by  Caville-Coll  of  Paris. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  French  organs  to  be 
encountered  on  the  journey,  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  an  object  of  great  interest.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  instruments  in 
the  world,  equipped  with  “all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements”  and  complete  in  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  detail.  The  Town  Hall  itself  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  as  it  is  the  most  noteworthy 
and  important  municipal  building  in  Great 
Britain.  It  covers  88,000  square  yards,  and  is 
a  superb  example  of  the  modem  treatment  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Among  its  salient  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  grand  tower,  360  feet  high,  contain¬ 
ing  a  peal  of  21  bells  in  almost  perfect  chro¬ 


matic  succession.  The  organist,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Pyne,  will  undoubtedly  favor  the  party  with  a 
brilliant  and  instructive  recital.  Manchester 
is  quite  musical.  Among  the  distinguished 
resident  musicians  are  Sir  Charles  Hall6,  the 
orchestral  conductor,  and  his  wife,  formerly 
Mme.  Norman  Neruda,  the  eminent  violinist. 

EITERPOOli  AND  CHESTER. 

The  next  treat  to  be  anticipated,  or  at  least 
hoped  for,  is  a  recital  at  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Best,  the  veteran 
organist,  who  may'*ju8tly  be  regarded  as  the 
dean  of  the  profession.  If  Mr.  Best  is  physi¬ 
cally  able,  he  will  be  found  at  bis  ^osC  of 
honor  where  he  has  presided  for  forty  years, 
to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  listening 
thousands.  It  is  no  derogation  to  other  great 
organists  to  say  that  for  many  years,  when  he 
was  in  his  prime,  Mr.  Best  was  probably  the 
greatest  organist  in  the  world.  He  is  now  be¬ 
coming  advanced  in  years,  and  is  no  longer  in 
active  service,  but  occasionally  officiates  as  of 
yore.  When  it  was  erected,  in  1855,  by  Willis, 
the  St.  George’s  Hall  organ  was  considered  the 
best  instrument  extant,  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  best,  having  been  reconstructed  in  1867. 
It  has  four  manuals,  100  sounding  stops, 
and  excellent  mechanical  accessories.  Its  cost 
was  850,000.  The  great  organ  is  very  fine,  and 
has  25  stops,  including  a  Violoncello,  two 
Open  Diapasons,  two  Fifteenths,  and  three 
Mixtures.  The  swell  organ,  of  25  stops,  is  also 
very  fine,  varied  and  complete.  The  solo  or¬ 
gan  has  a  great  variety  of  solo  stops,  including 
almost  every  orchestral  instrument.  The  pedal 
organ,  of  17  stops,  is  truly  superb.  It  has 
three  32 -ft.  stops  and  four  powerful  reeds. 

An  hour’s  ride  from  Liverpool,  through  the 
green  fields  of  Cheshire,  transfers  the  party 
to  Chester— and  what  a  change!  It  is  like 
stepping  back  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  Chester  is  the  best  exemplifi¬ 
cation  6f  “Old  England”  in  existence.  It  has 
preserved  its  ancient  characteristics  almost 
without  change.  It  is  still  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls,  and  its  old-fashioned  houses, 
roofs,  and  “rows,”  or  tunnels,  under  the  fronts 
of  the  bouses,  remain  as  originally  construct 
ed,  making  it  the  most  unique  and  pictur¬ 


esque  city  in  England.  The  party  will  pass  a 
delightful  day  in  Chester,  and  will  be  made 
much  of  by  the  local  musicians,  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge  of  the  Cathedral, 
who  has  one  of  the  best  choirs  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  ordinary  “sights”  of  Chester  are 
innumerable  and  truly  fascinating.  Near  the 
city  is  the  grand  Grosvenor  Bridge  over  the 
River  Dee,  with  the  exception  of  Cabin  John 
Bridge,  near  Washington,  D.  C. ,  the  largest 
stone  arch  in  the  world. 

From  Chester  we  speed  northeastward,  and 
soon  enter  historic  Yorkshire,  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  The  scenery  becomes  bolder 
and  more  rugged,  the  valleys  deepen,  the  ver¬ 
dure  more  characteristic  of  high  latitudes, 
and  on  arriving  at  York  the  excursionists 
make  their  farthest  north.  On  the  way  a 
pause  is  made  at  Leeds,  the  woolen  metropo¬ 
lis,  to  observe  the  grand  Gray  and  Davison 
organ  of  93  speaking  stops  in  the  Town  Hall. 

TURK  AND  THE  EAST  COAST. 

At  York  we  leave  behind  the  area  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity  and  densely  populated  com¬ 
munities,  and  reenter  the  domain  of  rural  and 
ecclesiastical  quietude.  The  four  cathedrals 
to  be  seen  in  succession  at  York,  Lincoln, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  will  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  never  to  be  effaced.  The  York  cathedral 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  in  England,  though 
rivalled  by  Lincoln,  while  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  Ely  touches  the  heart  as 
few  other  architectural  creations,  the  world 
over,  ever  have  done  or  can  do.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  organ  at  York,  by  Hill,  deserves  special 
mention,  on  account  of  its  immense  pedal 
organ  of  19  stops,  including  three  82-ft.  stops, 
a  sackbut  and  four  other  reeds,  mixtures, 
etc.  — in  a  word,  one  of  the  greatest  pedal  or¬ 
gans  in  the  world.  The  instrument,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  Monk,  is  now  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Dr.  J.  Naylor.  There  is  a 
second  and  smaller  organ  in  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  also  a  free  instrument.  At  Lincoln 
the  party  will  hear  Mr.  J.  M.  Young’s  fine 
choir,  and  at  Peterborough,  Dr,  Keeton’s. 
The  last  place  to  be  visited  before  reaching 
London  again  is  Cambridge,  the  charming 
university  town,  with  its  lovely  lawns  and 
graceful  college  buildings,  where  the  music  is 
superintended  by  kiich  masters  as  Dr.  G.  M. 
Garrett,  Dr.  Alan  Gray,  and  Prof.  Stanford ; 
and  then,  after  another  edifying  Sunday  in 
the  great  city,  the  tourists  will  be  off  for 
Paris,  via  Canterbury,  Dover,  and  Calais. 


(To  I)€  continued  next  week.) 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

®rgan  •• 
JSutlbere 

Westfield,  -  Mass., 

Build  organs  of  superior 
tone  and  finish,  embody¬ 
ing  every  modern  im¬ 
provement. 

Send  for  Speciflcationg  and 
pricen,  and  list  of  over  eight 
hundred  Organs  buUt  by  this 
firm. 


irand  'Three-Manual  Oman  built  by  Jobneon  St  Son 
for  I^Iret  F*reabyterlan  Church,  Brie,  F'a. 


December  80,  1894. 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


The  readers  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  may  count  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  having 
the  promise  of  the  best  series 
Mr.  Robert  Grant  has  yet 
written.  The  author’s  “Re¬ 
flections  of  a  Married  Man  ” 
were  in  a  manner  entirely 
original,  and  these  articles  on 
*‘The  Art  of  Living”  will 
touch  upon  the  life  of  the 
family,  in  the  same  diverting 
way. 

The  problem  Mr.  Grant  sets 
himself  to  solve,  as  far  as 
such  problems  can  be  solved, 
is  made  up  of  the  every  day 
questions  which  beset  the 
well-to-do  family: 

Thk  Income:  How  can  it  be  spent  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ?  What  are  the  necessities  and  what 
the  luxuries  ?  Does  the  man  with  $8,000  income 
get  $6,000  worth  moreSfuithisImoney  than  the 
man  with  $3,000? 

The  Dweelino:  Recounts  the  experience  of 
two  families,  one  moved  into  a  street  rising  in 
dignity,  and  the  other  where  at  least  one 
neighbor  dined  in  his  shirtsleeves.  Is  it  better 
to  rent  or  to  buy  and  pay  interest? 
HOUSEHOI.D  Expenses:  Providing  for  the  table, 
keeping  accounts,  truing  to  keep  house  exiK^uses 
within  a  fixed  amount,  and  similar  burning 
questions. 

Education  of  the  Children:  What  it  mean" 
in  this  day  and  generation,  and  the  expense  of 
it  all. 

The  Summer  Problem:  Especially  as  it  affects 
the  head  of  the  family,  who  must  spend  his 
week  days  and  nights  in  town. 

Married  or  Sinole  Life:  The  joys  of  one  and 
the  compensations  of  the  other. 

The  Case  of  Man:  Being  his  way  of  looking  at 
all  these  problems  of  living. 

HE  Case  of  Woman:  Being  the  same  problem 
from  her  point  of  view. 

Begins  in  January. 

The  illustrations,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  as  good  in 
their  way  as  the  text.  Mr. 
C.  D.  Giteon  has  drawn  the 
pictures  for  the  first  two 
articles. 

Subscriptions  for  Sctibner'$  Magazine  for  1886 
should  be  sent  now.  Price  $3,00  a  year.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 


Many  of  the  graduates  of  Roanoke  College, 
Virginia,  enter  the  ministry  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  Their  are  now  at  the  College 
forty  candidates  for  the  ministry,  represent¬ 
ing  six  denominations.  The  session  is  very 
prosperous,  the  gain  being  80  per  cent,  over 
the  enrollment  of  last  year.  The  students 
oome  from  seventeen  States  and  Territories 
and  four  foreign  countries.  The  only  Korean 
at  College  in  this  countiy,  Surh  Benng  Kin, 
is  a  successful  student  at  Roanoke,  and  a  full- 
blooded  Choctaw  is  in  the  Junior  Class.  With 
the  annex  recently  completed  this  progressive 
institution  has  better  library  accommodations 
and  facilities  than  any  other  college  in  the 
South. 


Impaired  Digestion. 

The  patleut  Is  regaiied  to  diet.  In  building  up  and 
maintaining  good  health,  milk  is  recognized  as  a  vain- 
able  factor,  but  It  is  Important  that  it  be  abeolntely  pare 
and  sterilized.  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  meets  all  reqnirementa.  Entirely  wholesome. 
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Thanks. 

We  wish  to  exp'e«s  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have 
so  promptly  re<ponded  with  the  issues  of  Sept.  30,  Oct.  35 
ana  Nov.  1.  We  have  now  an  ample  supply. 

Just  Bight  for  Tour  Sunday  School  Class. 

We  have  sold  scores  of  the  Holy  Land  Hlnstrated  to 
Sunday  School  teachers  for  cla  s  use  and  for  gifts  to 
tbeir  scholars.  'Ihe  eight  ptmphlets  which  compose 
tbest-r'es  are  sufficiently  independent  to  each  make  a 
most  attractive  present,  and  they  “go  around”  a  class  of 
tbe  usual  size  quite  effeotivrly.  The  series  complete  is 
only  one  dollar,  comprising  130  large  half-tone  views. 

Nent  postpaid  on  receiot  of  price  by  The  Evanoelist, 
33  Union  Square,  New  'York  City. 

Having  personally  visited  tbe  Walters  Sanitarium  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  its  advantages  to  our 
readers.  It  is  only  3|4  hours  from  Philadelphia  and  41$ 
hours  from  New  York,  on  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  9  miles  from  tbe  city  of  Reading;  16  trains 
daily  stop  at  Wernersvitle,  P^.  See  advt. 

Messrs.  Relmond,  Kerr  and  Company  offer  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  Investors  the  unsold  balance  of  the  first  mort- 

g age  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  Bridgeport  Traction 
lumpany  of  Bn<tgeport,  Conn.,  due  1836,  principal  and 
inierest  payable  in  gold,  seen  ed  bv  an  absolutely  first 
mortgage  uixm  th-  entire  street  railway  system  of  tbe 
City  ot  Bridgeport,  the  second  largest  city  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Tbe  total  issue  of  bonds  is  limited  to  $3,000,000  of 
which  $1,800,000  have  been  issued.  The  remaining 
$700,000  can  only  be  issued  for  new  mileage  or  improve- 
meots  at  not  exceeding  76  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
same.  Tbe  net  earnings  of  the  company  are  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  double  all  charges.  More  details  to  be 
found  in  the  announcement  in  another  column  of  this 
issue.  _ 

No  work  of  recent  years  has  contributed  so  much  nse- 
fnl  iuforioation  to  the  bnsine*s  w<  rid  as  ‘’Goodwin’s  Im¬ 
proved  Book-keeping  and  Business  Manual.”  It  has 
made  more  successiul  and  practical  book-keepers  than 
any  other  known  medium.  In  it  one  finds  all  tbe  valua¬ 
ble  features  of  the  various  ey-tems  of  book-keeping  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  of  an  inestimable  value  to  young  men 
entering  upon  a  commercial  career.  Within  three  weeks’ 
time  book-keeping  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  through 
a  study  of  this  book,  and  any  person  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  fitted  to  become  a  competent  book-keeper,  capable 
of  filling  a  position  requiring  toe  hignest  knowledge  of 
the  art.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  all  the 
claims  set  forth  in  Mr.  Goodwin’s  advertisement  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist,  and  advise  our 
readers  to  send  to  him  for  a  copy  of  his  book. 


The  Burlington  Plan  of 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organized 
church  work  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  ’’Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  be  useful  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Choreh  of  Light. 

In  grandfather’s  days,  somehow  it  didn’t  seem  just  the 
thing  to  have  the  inside  of  the  church  aa  bright  and 
cheerful  aa  tbe  home.  Folks  thought  that  there  was 


ship  in  tbe  light.  It's  rather  hard  to  make  folks  see  tbe 
light  of  heaven  in  a  dimly  lighted  church.  Tbo  original 
command.  ’’Let  there  be  light,”  was  decidedly  materiaL 
I.  P.  Frink,  661  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  has  just  Issued  a 
book  of  Church  Light— 138  engravlDgs  of  cbandtliers  for 

Es  and  oil,  electroliers,  reflectors,  ude  lights,  and  every 
ud  of  fixture  for  the  lighting  of  a  church.  This  book 
is  worth  having,  and  it’s  free  to  any  one  who  will  send  a 
postal  card  request  for  it. 


A  lamp  with  wrong  chim¬ 
ney  stinks  if  it  does  not 
smoke.  Get  the  “Index  to 
Chimneys.” 

Write  to  Geo  A  Macbeth 
Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


S^chool  girjectDrg. 


SCHEBMEBHOBN’8  TBACHBB8’  A6KNCT. 
Uldest  and  best  known  la  U.  8. 
Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  Yobe. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys~Prtpart»  for  Collogt  or  Buohtoao—A  Chrl*~ 
tiai  Homo  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  la  under  the  care  of  Preaby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beaotifuUy  sttoatM 
with  large  and  beauttfnl  grounds  and  bnUdlnga,  fine  gymna- 
slnm,  and  eve^  sorroonding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  hoys  who  fit  Into  such  snrronndlngs  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  applj  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  Principal. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSIn. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Conraes.  Mnsio  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Addreas,  Chamherabnrg,  Pa. 


XWAS  COROIS  I894| 


BY  TBE  BEST  OOMPOSEKk 
III  TBE  LANU. 
IRREfilSTIBLCICATCHYINEWt 
UndenUbly  the  b~t  and  pret¬ 
tiest  this  season.  •S.M  per  nnn- 
dred  or  4c.  each  by  mall.  Send  as 
soon  as  possible,  ss  there  Is  a 

great  demand  for  them. 

J.  *  P.  B.  MYERS,  «6  John  St.,K.Y. 


UI*SOI^  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Uni veisltj;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON.  PrlnolpaL 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Bnildinss  ansarpassed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty, 
five  aoies-twelre  in  srove ;  lake  for  rowingand  akatins. 
Olsadoal  and  general  coarse  of  etndy ;  aim.  praperatorj 
and  optional.  Year  oommenceaSapt.  12.  ISM.  Applytj 
Hus  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradfnrd.  Maee 


lew  Enilland  Conserratory  of  Im 

{The  Leading  Conservatory  ofjtmeriea.) 
Fwnded  by  Dr.  E.  Tour^.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Send  for  Proapectua,  giTingfull  information. 
Fbank  W.  Halb.  (^neral  Mgr.,  Bostoa,  Maas, 


WANTED 

Teachers,  Three  Principals,  two  College  Presidents; 
two  Latin  and  Greek;  three  Mathematioa;  one  Science; 
four  Vocal:  five  Plano:  three  Art:  two  Bookkeeping; 
three  Assistants:  six  Primary;  two  Eloontion:  four  Ger¬ 
man  and  French;  two  Kindergarten:  one  GovemeaB. 
Address  with  stamp,  Cbmtral  Tbaobbrs’  Burxau, 

BrownsviUe,  Tenn. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  large  experience  in  preparing 
XX  Snnday-Sciioola  for  church  entertainmenta  offers  hu 
service  to  any  society  in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Address 
J.  B ,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


A  CHRISTIAN  PH  V  SICI AN.  Preahyterian  preferred 
of  some  experience,  can  learn  of  a  good  vacant  Doai- 
tion  in  a  country  village  on  railroad  in  Weetein  New 
York  by  addreaung  with  reference,  ’’Inquirer”  Evange¬ 
list  Office. 


-VTATRON  OR  HOUSEMOTHER.  A  ladv  ot  family 
IYL  and  education  deeiree  a  position  at  the  bead  of  a 
motherless  honsebold.  as  chaperone  to  loungladica  or 
aa  matron  of  an  inatltntion.  Tbe  highest  referenoee 
given  and  rMiilred.  Addreaa,  J.,  care  The  Evangelist, 
or  Box  85A,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 


IMEMOB'^'scriPTURE 


—  MAILED  FOR  2»  :  60  e  A  100 - 

MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROADWAY  N.K 


TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS 

TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING  COMPANY 

^  ^  333  TO  341  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

THE  TIFFANY  CHAPEL  AS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  WORLD’s  FAIk 
WILL  RIMAIN  ON  KXHIBITION  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
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By  PALMER  COX. 

The  Little  Folks  can  now  mL 
have  their  favorite  “  Brown- 
ies  ”  to  play  with ;  looking 
iust  like  real  live“Brownies”Bow-wow. 


Duxbak 

Rainproof 


^  tabby!  just  like  real  live  “Brownies’ 

from  different  parts  of  the  world ;  seven 
inches  high  when  made  up ;  twelve  fig- 
m  ures  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

These,  in  addition  to  the  other 
^  novelties  in  the  toy  fissures,  as  rep-U^ 

^  resented  by  these  illustrations,  are^aii 
»  printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  hand- 

some  colors,  with  directions  for  cutting  jocko. 
out,  sewing  together,  and  stuffing  with  cotton, 

tAny  child  that  can  sew  can  do  it. 

They  make  up  so  perfectly  you  would 
think  they  were  alive. 

For  sale  by  your  dry  goods  dealer.  If 
^  TOPSY.j^g  does  not  have  them,  show  him  this 
advertisement  and  ask  him  to  get  you  some,  pitti-sinq. 
Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

Ltti  ftr  ••  5:  H.  A*  M."  First  Quality  mt  the  labtl 


sf  every  belt  you  buy. 


ROOSTER, 


DRESS  PAHERNS 

FOR 

Holiday  Presents 


A.,  C.  &  CO.  are  offering 
a  very  choice  assortment. 

Serges, 

Diagonals, 

Sackings, 
Stripes,  Checks  and 

Plain  Colors. 

THIS  SEASON’S  IMPORTATION, 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


I-'  1  jH[t  All!  U  stamped  on  the  cloth  next  to  ®  ^ 

LITTLE  RED  JuisL  each  object.  p*fj 

RIDING  HOOD.  OUR  SOLDIER  BOYS.  Patented  July  5  &  Oct.  4,  1892.  JOINTEI 


DOLL  OWL. 


WB  CAU  SPECfAI.  ATTENTION  TO 

“THE  NEW  HARTFORD.” 

Equal  in  effect  to  an  Oriental,  and  .vT  ABOUT  THS 
PRICE  OF  A  SMYRNA. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SALE. 

We  offer  to  introduce  our  new 

WOOL  “SAKAI”  RUGS, 

in  all  sizes,  from  a  small  mat  to  any  size  of  Carpet. 
AT  16  CENTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 
for  the  Mats  and  Rugs 
im  CEltTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 
for  the  Carpets, 

WHICH  WE  CAN  UECOMMEND. 

We  have  also  these  RUOS  in  JUTE,  fully  as  effective, 
at  much  less  prices. 

We  do  not,  however,  recommend  them,  but  only  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  moths  won't  eat  them. 

We  have  also  made  from  remnants,  odd  pieces  and 
patterns  of  every  quality  of  Carmts.  RUQ-S  (WITH 
BORDERS),  snitable  for  all  kinds  of  rooms. 


c€>  4 


In  section  lot  our  Novelty  Department, 
we  are  showing  new  shipments  of  tiir- 
rowed  Crepon. 

In  section  2,  the  wonder  fully  popular, 
perforated,  plain  and  printed  Yelutina. 

In  section  3,  w^e  are  exhibiting  an  ele¬ 
gant  collection  of  silk  Canton,  China  and 
French  Crepes,  Bengaliiies,  Gauzes,  and 
Chiffons,  both  plain  and  perforated. 


Patent  “Paragon”  Pnrse. 

■  Over  150,000  sold.  Most  Popu¬ 
lar,  roomy  and  least  bulky  pnrse 
made.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  I 
will  mail  one— in  black,  red  or 
brown  leather  on  receipt  of  96 
cents;  in  calf  for  65  cents,  or  seal, 
85  cents.  The  trade  supplied. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
All  parties  are  warned  ag^nst  in¬ 
fringing. 

"AT.  DEC.  80.  *80.  SOU  NAKurACTUBaB 

JAMES  S.  TOPHAM.  1«S1  Penn  Avenne.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sheppard  Knapp  &  Co. 


Sixth  Ave.,  13th  and  14th  Sts. 

Open  Eveningrs  until  Xmas. 


A  UTTXB  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
omono  your /Hend*  and  neioRhors  would  be  to  tell  them  of 
our  oferofThe  EvemoMn  for  three  monthe  toneueub- 
soribers/or  twenty-jIve  cents.  Ifyoubelietoein  The  Eeau- 
pellet  and  wUh  to  me  tU  tMuenee  extended,  thie  is  or  eoey 
"mord  in  maton”  to  eay.  May  me  not  adk  your  help  $0  far 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

TEX  rAULT  WASH  BLtTB.  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 
Fob  sau  bt  Moobbs. 

3.  a.  WIURKKeiCJi.  sas  M.  U  SU,  PhUa.,  P- 


IimH 

Urt  ^ 

M  BnaAray,  M««  Ywfc, 

■/  For  your  Xmas 

mm 

BilkiM  Mi  OhiMlifiSi 

FANCT  BOXES  AND  BASKETS. 

XUM 
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Your  Idle  Money 


should  be  earning  at 
least  6%  interest.  You 
can  get  that  rate  with¬ 
out  taking  chances. 

We  send  our  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investments 
free. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


45  .Milk  St.. 
Boston.  Mass. 


Please  mention  The  EvanKellst, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

ileal  Estate  Mortsagre  Loans,  Insurance. 

•Speclml  attention  given  to  the  core  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 

flo  to  East  10th  Street  -  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 

An  Ideal 
6%  Investment 

Secured  by  taxes  and  redeemable  on  notice. 

The  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Reliance  Trust  Company  (309 
Walnut  St.,  PhiUdelphia),  are  issued  against  tax  securities; 
absolute  Srst  liens  on  real  estate  assessed  for  taxes  at  from 
three  to  fifty  times  the  amount  of  bonds  issued.  For  sale  by 

WILLIAM  pTpARRISH. 

*  Bonds,  Loans,  Real  Estate, 

35  TV'all  8t.,  New  York. 


First  Mtge  5%  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

Bridgeport  Traction  Company 

of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

DATED  JULY  1,  1893.  DUE  JULY  1,  1923. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  Gold  Coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  present  standard 
weight  and  fineness. 

Secured  by  an  ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
UPON  THE  ENTIRE  STREET  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  the  second  largest 
«ity  in  the  State  of  Connectlcnt. 

The  total  issue  is  limited  to  92.000,000,  of  which  $1,300,000 
have  been  issued,  covering  over  thirty-two  miles  of 
track,  together  with  all  real  estate,  equipment  and  other 
property  now  owned  or  that  may  he  acquired.  The  re¬ 
maining  $700,000  can  only  l>e  Issued  for  new  mileage  or 
improvements  at  nut  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  same. 

The  system  is  double-tracked  throughout  the  entire 
nity,  and  is  built  and  equipped  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  being  laid  with  steel  rails,  90  lbs.  to  the  yard. 
'The  company  is  operated  under  a  PERPETUAL  FRAN¬ 
CHISE  GRANTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CONVECTI- 
CUT,  and  the  bonds  are  endorsed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  state,  certifying  that  they  are  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  which  requires  that  the  total  amount  of 
bonds  outstanding  shall  not  exceed  76  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  property. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Company  are  at  the  rate 
ot  over  donblo  all  charges. 

DLSCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.  PRICE,  ETC,,  FUR¬ 
NISHED  UPON  APPLICATION. 

WK  OFFER  AND  BEC09fMEND  THE  ABOVE 
BONOS  AS  A  SAFE  AND  DE81BABUB  INTBST- 
MBNT. 

REDMOND,  KERR  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 

41  WAU.  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

421  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guarantesd 
Farm  Mortgages 
OW  TBK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  of  interest. 

16  YBABS’  BXPBRIBIIOB. 

Send  for  deseripttoe  pom- , 
pMet. 
orncBS : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Plus  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sirracnse,  N.  Y. 

Spokare. 

Wasb. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4B  dt  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  matlo  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vioe-Pre* 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Ylce-Pres. 

Henry  !„  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Ia>u1s  6.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samubl  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phblfs  Stokes, 
Georob  Bliss, 

William  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Chahlbs  S.  Smith. 


Wm.  Rockbfbllrr, 
Albxandbr  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb. 

Gustav  H.  Sohwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Gbokob  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


Self  Preservation,  or  Life  Science 

is  purchase  of  Secured  Ufe  Income.  Advantages 
unusual.  Best  guarantee.  Interest  5  f  to  30%.  Write 
L.  A.  HILL  &  CO„  166  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LANGDON’S  "HINTS  TO  INVESTORS  AND  SPEC¬ 
ULATORS,’’— 3rd  edition.  It  plainly  indicates  the 
safest,  best  and  quickest  way  to  make  money  by  Stock 
Exchange  operations.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
Sent  free  on  application  to  LANODON  &  CO.,  Stock 
Brokers,  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


lUUIIITV  DDUnC  disiiel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 
Annul  I  DURUu  of  penury.  Elderlg  Penons  dovMe 
niinuiii  uunuw  their  Incomes  during  life. by  means 
ot  them.  TBWh  $6,(KI0  at  age  66,  provides  over  $60  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $00  per  month,  age  80  over  $86  per 
month,  during  life. 

If  you  want  to  know  more,  address. 

B.  a.  OABFEVTEB,  266  Broadway,  B.  T..  Boom  302, 


LOMBARD 

AMD  OTHXB 

Western  Mortgages 

Bowght  for  CasK* 


CHARLES  E.  OIBSON, 

44  Milk  Street.  .  .  ROSXOK.  MASS. 

HIVE  YOn  FARMS 

Or  other  Rssl  Kststs  In  tho  West 
which  rou  deslro  to  Soil  T 
This  Assooistlon  can  sell  tham. 

Ihe  problem  solved  ^  the  new  applicatioo 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Inwator  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Weatem  Bool  Eatato 
under  the  new  plan,, which  is  eqnal  la 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

iSr*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBC/BD  BY  PBIVATB  W1BB8. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PhUa.,  and  Balttmore  Stock  Bxch'a. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  first-clam  Invest-  1  nYraatman  f 
ment  Securities  for  easterners.  Ws  ro-  All  T  tZIlflllCll  1 
cetve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCvdIl  lliAtTo* 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Stages  on  forsigs 
countries. 

liCtterS  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUI*  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  caUe  transfers  to  aU  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  iasoe  Commercial  and  TrareUere’ 


Of 


Credit  *'V***^  available  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


IOWA  FARM 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  mUllons  tn  23  years’  consecutive  bosl 
nees  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  fall  particulan 
and  monthly  list  ot  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

5B1  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Flrat  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


WINTER  TOURS. 


MEXICO  CI'TY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  baa  juet 
establiahed  a  new  Sleepinji'-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daily,  oonnecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Paoido  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets).  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  348  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


Important  to  Commercial  Travelers. 

On  and  after  December  1st,  Baggage  Agents 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  accept  mileage 
coupons  from  mileage  books  issued  b)  the 
B.  ft  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  P.  &  W.  R’y,  B.  &0.  S.  W. 
R’y  and  Valley  R’y  of  Ohio,  in  payment  for 
excess  baggage  charges,  at  their  face  value, 
2  cents  each.  This  arrangement  will  not  in¬ 
clude  B.  &  O.  mileage  books  endorsed  “good 
only  on  B.  &  O.,”  B.  ft  O.  Southwestern  Mile¬ 
age  Advertising  Books,  nor  books  older  than 
one  year  from  date  of  issue. 


A  NICKED  PIATED  BOAD. 

Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel  plated?  is  asked 
time  an  x  again  by  parties  contemplating  a  trip  West  over 
this  now  famous  and  popular  route,  if  not,  where  did  it 
get  Its  name  of  Nickel  Plate?  That  is  the  question! 
Wnere  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  justly  earned  its  great 
popularity  by  reason  of  its  smooin  roadbed,  elegant 
equipment,  superb  diuing  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above  aU, 
by  its  Riving  to  the  public  the  lowest  rates  of  any  first 
Claes  line  between  the  East  and  West.  Popular  low  rate 
excursions  are  ot  frequent  occurrence,  and  every  atten¬ 
tion  is  shown  its  patrons  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Through  palace  sleeping  cars  are  run  hetweeu  Boston. 
New  York  and  Chicago  over  the  Fitchburg.  Wrst  Shore 
and  Nickel  Plate  roads.  All  information  as  to  low  rates, 
through  sleeping  cars,  &c  ,  may  be  obtained  of  >  our  near¬ 
est  ticRet  aRent,  or  by  addressiuR  F.  J.  MOORE,  Oeneral 
Agent  Nickel  Piat^  Road.  23  Exchange  street,  BnSaio. 


Christmas  Greeting. 

The  growth  of  the  tea  trade  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thlrtY-eix  years  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  any  branch  of  commercial  activity.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  exhilarating  beverage 
is  due  largely  to  the  wonderful  reduction  of  cost  at  re¬ 
tail  of  really  excellent  brands  of  teas.  This  astonishing 
advancement  of  the  tea  trade  is  due  not  a  little  to  the 
experienced  efforts  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Co.  'This 
far-reaching  firm  of  reliable  retoHers  having  established 
braoches  everywhere,  and  in  all  the  larger  cities  its  sev¬ 
eral  stores  are  consplcnotu  as  the  trade  center  of  every 
precinct  of  the  municipality.  This  company  is  one  of 
the  largest  importing  and  retailing  ooDcems  in  the 
world  who  deal  direct  with  the  consumer,  thereby  doiog 
away  with  the  several  profits  represented  by  the  middle¬ 
men.  The  New  York  house  and  all  its  branches  deal 
only  in  pure  poods,  and  yon  can  rely  i^n  getting  the 
very  beet  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  We  are  pleased 
to  greet  our  patrons  and  friends  this  ChristmM  with 
one  of  the  hondsomeet  panels  we  have  ever  presented. 
One  glance  tells  the  story- a  roey-ch^eked  lad.  In  the 
full  bloom  of  healthy  childhood,  stands  proudly  on  deck 
of  one  of  the  modem  cmiaere,  ready  for  duty’s  ooU. 

Wliat  boy  hoe  not  been  fired  with  the  ambition  to  some 
day  become  an  admiral,  and  wha’  father  or  mother  or 
eon  thronghont  onr  country  is  not  prond  of  the  great 
hottleehlpe  which  float  the  American  flog?  And  so 
the  Great  American  Tea  Co.  and  all  its  branches  ore 
always  on  deck  ready  to  supply  the  public  with  the  beet 
^  of  teas,  coffees,  spices,  etc. 
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NONE  SUCH 

niNCE  nEAT 

Two  large  pies  are  made  from  eadi  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  .ov  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such^ava’-d  imitations. 

MERRBLL-SOULe  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know  what  Can  be  Done  with  a  Magic  Lantern? 
YOU  CAN  THROW  LIGHT 

ON  A  THOUSAND  SUBJECTS  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST  TO  YOU 

leSSSSS!^ 


J.B.COLT&COl'jjfiTYORK 


CRITERION  AND  PARABOLON 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

ARC  THE  BEST. 

OIL.  LIME  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


50  BROMFICLD  ST. 

BOSTONjMASS. 

Yon  can  illaatrate  Sermons  end  Sundny^School  Lessons.  You  c«n  teach  classes  in  Bible  Study, 
Art.  Science,  History,  etc.,  etc.  You  can  deliKht  the  old  and  young. 

Writs  to  the  Bvanseliat’a  Infonnatlon  Bureau  for  particulars. 


LI6HT 


sms.  Depots,  etc.  New  and  st- 

snmt  dsswnia  Bend  else  of  room, 

Ustolrealar  a  satlmats.  A  libetal 

dlsaonnt  to  oharebos  A  tte  unds 


BAILEY’8 


ar-ylalWOawiisatadGlMi 

REFLECTORS 

Awaodmfnl  tametiaofar 

^I^^Chirekes, 


”  _  aa<j|tlM  Hm  Sw. 

Binn  Bxnxgroa  00. 

—  minssAmnwiHniLts. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manager, 

TXOT,  N.  T.,  und  HBW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLSJI 


THE  UllGraT  ESTAn.lSHf  ENT  MANUFJ 


^’AI«  (OOrFlUt  AMD  sntj 


ewun.  CTS.C 


ETAN6ELISTIC  SERVICES  IN  UTICA. 

A  series  of  evangelistic  services'was  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  which  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  such  services  can  be  conducted 
without  the  aid  of  a  professional  evangelist. 
A  very  competent  gentleman,  Mr.  Birkholz, 
was  employed  to  train  and  conduct  the  choir 
and  to  sing  at  the  meetings.  Beside  him 
there  was  no  outside  help. 

The  purpose  to  bold  the  meetings  was  formed 
in  the  Ministers’  Association  of  the  city  early 
last  summer,  and  organization  was  perfected 
in  September.  Twenty-four  churches,  com¬ 
prising  almost  all  the  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions,  combined  in  the  work.  The  Welsh 
churches,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  the 
city,  were  included  in  the  movement,  special 
services  in  Welsh  being  held  for  the  benefit  of 
that  people.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the  city, 
to  find  the  church  affinities,  etc.,  of  every 
family,  was  made  during  October,  each  church 
becoming  responsible  for  an  assigned  district. 
About  9,000  visits  were  made,  reaching  prac- 


SurazRS  ADD  Aansik  Ouhraixt  are  users  of 
^Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarse- 
uees  and  Throat  Irritations.  They  afford  instant  relief. 
Avoid  imitations. 


tically  the  entire  population  of  the  city.  The 
visitors  as  a  rule  were  received  cordially — in 
some  cases  more  cordially  by  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  than  by  some  nominal  Protestants.  The 
canvas  was  effectual  at  least  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  meetings. 

The  evangelistic  services  began  on  Sunday, 
November  11.  Ushers  had  been  provided,  as 
also  a  good  chorus  choir.  The  solo  singing  of 
Mr.  Birkholz  was  always  appropriate  and  ef¬ 
fective  and  bis  assistance  in  the  after-meet¬ 
ings  was  valuable.  The  daily  services  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  prayer-meeting  each  afternoon  and 
preaching  in  the  evening.  The  afternoon 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  and  filled  its  spacious  audience  room 
day  by  day.  The  preaching  services  were 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  baa 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,200  to  1,500.  On  most 
of  the  evenings  every  seat  was  taken ;  on  many 
evenings  the  room  was  crowded ;  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  it  was  necessary  to  hold  over- 
fiow  meetings  in  other  churches.  The  preach¬ 
ing  was  entirely  by  the  pastors  who  were 
invited  by  a  committee.  There  M’as  no  public 
announcement  in  advance  of  the  preacher  for 
any  evening ;  the  congregations  gathered  to 
bear  the  gospel,  not  knowing  who  was  to  pro¬ 
claim  it.  The  preaching  was  all  good,  some 
of  it  especially  effective.  After- meetings  were 
held  which  were  fervent  and  helpful. 

During  the  course  of  the  meetings  nearly 
8,000  cards  were  signed,  600  or  700  being  by 
those  who  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  to 
live  a  Christian  life,  the  remainder  being  by 
Christians  who  desired  to  renew  their  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  Master’s  service.  How  many 
conversions  there  were  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  in  figures.  Comparatively  few  persons 
who  were  outside  of  some  church  affiliation 
seemed  to  be  reached.  But  the  churches  were 
quickened  and  warmed,  and  the  true  value  of 
such  meetings  can  never  be  summed  up  in 
statistics.  There  was  a  most  delightful  spirit 
of  unity  among  all  engaged  in  the  work. 
Special  thanks  were  given  by  bis  brethren  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  his  zealous 
labors  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
managed  the  services ;  but  all  the  pastors,  as 
well  as  many  laymen  and  “  honorable  women,  ” 
were  willing  workers. 

The  pastors  deem  that  these  meetings  have 
been  fully  as  useful  and  successful  as  those 
conducted  here  three  years  ago  by  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills.  They  think  moreover  that  there 
will  not  be  so  much  of  a  reaction  in  resuming 
the  ordinary  round  of  church  work,  as  after 
an  evangelist  has  conducted  the  campaign. 
When  a  score  of  sermons  have  been  preached 
by  as  many  different  ministers,  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
clearly  evident  to  the  community,  and  that  is 
a  very  great  gain.  The  pastors  are  saying, 
“If  we  live  we  shall  repeat  these  services  an¬ 
other  year.”  O.  A.  K. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Her.  Thomas  W.  Smith 
will  be  installed  over  Lenox  Church  this  (Thurs¬ 
day)  evening,  Dec.  20,  the  services  to  begin  at  8 
o’clock.  Dr.  George  Alexander  will  preside,  Dr. 
John  Hall  preach  the  sermon,  and  Drs.  Thomas  S. 
Hastings  and  Wilton  Merle  Smith  give  the  chaives. 
This  occasion  is  looked  forward  to  with  special  in¬ 
terest  by  all  the  people  of  this  very  promising  church 
enterprise.  It  is  well  placed  in  13^  street,  west  of 
Eighth  avenue.  The  pastor’s  address  is  471  West 
145th  Street. 

Albany.  —  The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary,  Dec.  12.  Pastor  Le^e 
R.  Groves  welcomed  the  visitors.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Amos  H.  Dean  of  Monmouth,  Ifi.,  first 
pastor  of  the  Sixtb,  188^1878;  the  !^v.  William 
Durant  of  Saratoga  Sprii^,  second  pastor,  1873-1882; 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Countermine,  third  pastor,  1882-1887 ; 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  fourth  pastor, 
1887-1891.  The^ird  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Counter¬ 
mine  was  unable  to  attend.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  Iw  local  pastors,  and  a  reception  followed.  In 
these  25  years  514  persons  were  received  by  examina¬ 
tion.  and  332  by  letter ;  average  membership,  214 ;  of 
Sunday-school,  387.  Total  monies  raised  tlois, 436.62. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Whitaker  of  the  St.  Cloud 
Presbyterian  church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  tuis  city, 
and  will  assume  charge  January  1. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  met  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  gave  an  excellent  opening 
address  on  The  Holy  Ghost.  Members  were  dis¬ 
missed  as  follows:  Rev.  A.  Cn.'^hing  Dill  to  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Champlain— he  is  stated  supply  at  Chazy; 
!^v.  R.  A.  Hul  to  Presbytery  of  Troy — he  is  stated 
supply  at  North  Granville;  Rev  A.  Dracas  to  Pres- 
byteiw  of  Syracuse— he  is  pastor-elect  at  Jordan. 
Members  ivere  received  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  B.  Camp¬ 
bell  from  the  Presbytery  of  Stockton ;  Rev.  William 

F.  Whitaker,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany  on  the  17th  inst.;  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  and 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  was 
granted  leave  to  employ  Mr.  Mills  as  stated  supply 
until  Sept.  1st,  ’95;  Rev.  George  S.  Allen,  pastor- 
elect  ot  Carlisle  church;  Rev.  Joseph  McIntyre,  pas¬ 
tor-elect  of  Voorheesville  church;  Rev.  L.  R.  Web¬ 
ber,  stated  supply  of  Galway  and  West  Galway 
churches,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Harmon,  who  is  to  be 
installed  at  Lucerne  on  the  20th  inst.  Tbe  death  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Dodd,  which  occurred  Nov.  30tb,  was 
noticed,  and  an  wpropriate  minute  adopted  for  rec¬ 
ord.  The  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best  was  elected  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Rochester. — The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
Coming  call  at  the  Wednesday  evening  i>rayer  meet¬ 
ing,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  people  are 
much  grieved  in  view  of  his  departure.  His  pastor 
ate  which  passed  into  its  eighth  year  on  October  15th 
has  been  much  prospered  both  in  things  spiritual  and 
material,  and  be  and  his  family  have  made  many 
warm  friendships  within  and  witnout  the  church  and 
parish.  Our  city  churches  and  pastors  and  the 
Presbytery  generally  will  greatly  re^t  Dr.  Hutton’s 
going  away  from  Rochester. 

Binghamton.— The  Rev.  Frederick  Perkins,  late 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ulster,  Pa., 
having  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Broad 
Avenue  Church,  was  duly  installed  by  a  committee 
of  Presbytery  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  11th.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  of  the  West  Church  presided 
and  put  the  constitutional  questions,  Rev.  Mr. 
Gmmmond  of  the  Roseville  church  offered  the 
prayer  of  installation.  Rev.  John  McLacblan 
preached  a  very  appropriate  sermon  from  Neh.  iv. 
6,  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols  of  tbe  First  Church  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  MeVey  tbe  charge  to 
the  people.  The  services  were  largely  attended  and 
of  unusual  interest.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
a  model  of  its  kind,  as  was  also  that  to  tbe  people. 
This  church  is  a  new  organization  and  constitutes 
the  sixth  Presbyterian  church  of  the  city.  It  is 
located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  in  the 
midst  of  a  growing  community,  and  starts  out  with 
very  encouraging  prospects.  It  was  organized  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  oi  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  this 
city,  which  believes  in  church  extension,  and  has 
prodded  for  it  a  neat  and  tasteful  chapel  free  of 
cost.  The  yonng  pastor  is  a  man  of  unusual  prom¬ 
ise  and  devotion  to  his  chosen  calling,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  won  tbe  universal  love  and  respect  of  the 
people.  E.  I.  F. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  held  a  home  mission- 
am  meeting  in  the  Second  church  of  Troy,  Dec.  4, 
which  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the  city 
churches.  Two  eloquent  addresses  were  delivered ; 
the  first  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Plack  of  Hoosick 
Falls  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Grosser  of 
Glens  Falls  on  ^e  pimciples  of  Home  Mission  work. 

Shortsville.— This  church  was  scarcely  vacant 
before  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  Rev. 

G.  U.  Lester,  who  is  already  on  the  ground.  The 
people  have  given  him  a  warm  reception,  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging.  Shortsville  is  a  fine,  grow¬ 
ing  place,  near  Ganandaigua,  and  not  far  from 
Rochester. 
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I  KKiNO. — On  the  15th  of  November  last  the  First 
Pr  ibyterian  Church  of  Coming  gave  a  most  hearty 
ai^d  unanimous  call  to  Alfred  J.  Hutton.  D.D.,  for 
bt '  m  years  past  the  i^tor  of  St.  Peters  church, 
B-- i.Hster,  to  become  its  pastor.  At  the  time  the 
c.t  '  was  made  Dr.  Hutton  had  never  been  heard  at 
CoFLiug.  Since  that  time  be  has  preached  here  on 
two  .^bbaths  and  has  had  the  call  imder  careful 
Ct^i^-ideration.  On  Wednesday  evening,  13tb  inst., 
he  nd  Mrs.  Hutton  were  present  at  the  church 
pr.  yei^meeting,  and  he  there  announced  his  decision 
to  h.  :«pt  the  csdl,  and  stated  as  he  did  so  he  felt  he 
Was  following  the  clear  indications  of  Providence. 
Tlje  church  and  congr^ation  are  greatly  rejoiced 
in  Ids  decision  and  feel  that  thev  can  hardly  wait 
f  >r  the  time  to  come  at  which  he  shall  b^in  his 
u^liurs.  Dr.  Hutton  expects  to  be  in  Conung  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  January  and  remain  with  the 
c’-!irch  during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  to  remove 
his  family  and  take  up  the  regular  work  of  the 
r  -  x>rate  at  Corning  on  the  first  of  February,  uj^n 
dbuiining  release  from  bis  present  charge.  W. 

Maplkton. — The  Rev.  H.  K  Chadsey,  late  of 
9^  .^co,  has  removed  to  Mapleton,  Niagara  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  may  be  addressed. 

Oneonta. — The  Rev.  Newton  M.  Hale  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  has  been  called  to  this  church,  and 

Ill  begin  work  the  first  of  January. 

Wabsaw.— The  Rev.  George  D.  Miller  of  South- 
old,  Ik  I.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  this  church,  so 
long  and  successfully  served  by  the  lamented  Dr. 
N  r^U. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camdex.— Rev.  W.  W.  Cole  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  D^.  9th, 
from  Isaiah  40:  8,  and  declared  the  pulpit  vacant. 
In  the  evening  he  gave  a  good-bye  address  to  his 
congregation,  closing  bis  pastorate  here.  We  do  not 
understand  that  he  has  yet  determined  upon  his 
new  fielu  of  labor,  but  wherever  it  may  be,  he  and 
his  family  will  always  have  the  best  wishes  of  all 
who  have  known  them  during  their  two  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Camden.  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the 
foregoing  from  the  Camden  Advance,  that  the  mem- 
l^.^rship  has  been  increased  by  twenty  two  names 
during  this  pastorate  of  a  little  under  two  years. 
An  especial  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  midweek  prayer-meetings.  Two  elders 
—stified  at  the  last  prayer  meeting  conducted  by 
the  pastor  that  “this  has  been  the  best  year,  spv- 
itually,  of  our  lives.”  The  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  jias  been  reorganized,  adopting  the  several 
pledges  and  adding  a  missionary  committee  to  its 
working  force.  The  Sunday-school  is  also  in  good 
condition.  Twelve  members  have  died  during  the 
two  years.  The  pastor  has  officiated  at  seventeen 
funerals  and  four  weddings,  and  has  averaged  more 
than  one  pastoral  call  a  day.  Camden  is  by  no 
means  an  undesirable  field.  The  work  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Manley,  who  served  this 
church  for  about  eighteen  years,  is  still  resulting  in 
good.  He  was  their  first  pastor.  Then  followed 
the  efficient  service  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Allen,  now  of 
Buffalo,  who  served  here  seven  years,  and  who  left 
only  pleasant  memories  behind.  Following  these 
longer  pastorates  came  two  shorter,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
^naugn,  D.D.,  serving  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
retiring  pastor  one  year  and  ten  months.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  the  pulpit  will  not  be  vacant  long. 

Mb.  Hammond  in  Tbenton.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  held  four  meetings  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last 
Sunday.  The  one  in  the  afternoon  was  held  in  the 
beautiiul  hall  of  the  Christian  Association.  It  was 
for  men  only  and  crowded.  Many  remained  to 
the  second  meeting.  Services  were  also  held  in  the 
Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  H.  Ingram,  stated  in  the  evening  meeting 

at  over  sixty  had  given  in  their  names,  professing 
to  have  been  converted  in  the  afternoon  meeting. 
At  a  praise  meeting  in  the  evening  many  expressed 
their  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  for  prayers  answered 
that  day,  and  Mr.  Ingram  stated  that  two  pastors  in 
the  city  had  been  converted  in  Mr.  Hammond’s 
meetings,  early  in  life.  One,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  in 
Scotland,  and  that  he  himself  was  greatly  blesi^ 
in  his  meetings,  which  he  attended  when  a  boy  in 
Vineland,  N.  J.  The  Sabbath  before  Mr.  Hammond 
was  in  ^racuse,  and  held  a  number  of  fruitful  ser¬ 
vices.  £!^hteen  years  ago  be  was  in  that  same  city 
when  about  5,000  people  filled  the  Armory  Building 
daily.  Mr.  Hammond  expects  to  go  to  the  Christian 
Workers’  Convration  at  Portland,  Oregon,  next 
week. 

Mount  Pleasant. — Thesessicm  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Presbyterian  Church,  (the  Rev.  H.  D.  Saseaman, 
pastor),  recently  reoeivM  eight  persons  into  church 
feUowsbip,  three  by  certificate,  and  five  by  confession 
of  faith  in  Christ. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — ^The  Rev.Edward  Bryan  of  Bethany 
Church  received  nine  to  fellowship  on  Dec.  2,  all 
adults,  and  two  of  them  were  baptized.  The  Rev. 
James  W.  McNary  has  opened  a  very  encouraging 
mission  at  ^pi>ecanoe  Lake,  where  he  goes  out 
with  several  workers  from  Grace  Church  and  holds 
a  Sabbath-school  at  3  P.  M.,  followed  by  a  r^pilar 
service.  The  Rev.  Wiiliam  Chester  received  five 
new  members  at  the  communion  service  Dec.  2.  All 
of  the  departments  of  Immanuel  Church  are  vigor¬ 
ous. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mabquette.— Lake  Si^rior  Presbytery,  Dec.  6th, 
installM  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Spencer  pastor  of  this 
churtffi.  The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rogers  presided.  Rev. 
George  C.  I^amb  preach^  the  sermon.  Rev.  D. 
Stalker  charged  the  jieople,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Green 
the  pastor.  &i  account  of  the  removal  of  Rev.  C. 
D.  .Jacobs  to  Hillsdale,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rogers  was 
elected  the  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  D. 
Morrison  was  made  permanent  clerk. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  tone  given  by  its  leader,  Mrs.  Van 
Norden,  to  the  Tuesday  prayer-meeting  was 
eminently  spiritual.  The  prominent  thoughts 
suggested  were,  separation  from  the  world, 
cleansing,  consecration  of  self  and  all  that  we 
bold  dear  to  the  Master,  the  needed  in- work 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consequently  will¬ 
ing,  whole-hearted  service,  always  “saying 
‘Yes’  to  what  God  says.”  The  encouragement 
to  press  on  to  these  heights  of  privilege 
through  faith  and  prayer  was  brought  out  in 
the  inspired  assurance :  God  “  is  able  to  do  ex¬ 
ceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask 
or  think”  (Epb.  iii.  20). 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  isolation  of  many 
of  our  teachers.  Miss  Hills  at  Raton,  New 
Mexico,  writes  that  she  would  be  very  lonely 
had  she  not  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon,  and 
adds:  “Pray  for  us  that  we  may  have  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Special  requests  for  prayer  had  come  also 
from  the  Altan  school,  North  Carolina,  and 
from  Miss  Craig  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

Occasions  for  thanksgiving  were  recalled, 
the  following  having  been  before  alluded  to. 
BIr.  Jeffreys,  Superintendent  of  the  Ashville 
Boys’  Farm  School,  writes:  “Two  boys  who 
have  been  working  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer  and  looking  forward  to  the  school 
opening,  have  been  converted,  and  another 
who  has  been  driving  our  ‘big  greys’  for  a 
year  or  more.  I  think  that  his  conversion  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  one  of  the  other  boys 
Since  his  own  heart  has  been  changed,  he 
has  been  earnest  in  efforts  to  lead  the  other 
young  men  in  the  better  way.  Two  of  these 
beys  have  already  joined  the  little  church  at 
Riceville.  and  the  other  will  do  so  soon.  We 
accept  this  as  a  special  blessing  sent  us  before 
our  school  is  organized,  and  we  take  it  as  a 
promise  of  many  such  blessings  to  come.  Now 
that  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Polhemus  and  his  family 
are  near  us  to  aid  in  the  work,  we  feel  that 
we  have  another  source  of  strength.  ” 

A  general  union  service  held  elsewhere  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  real  inspiration  to 
praise  for  national  blessings  and  a  strong  im¬ 
pulse  for  service  in  striving  to  win  “Our  land 
for  Christ.  ” 

On  the  topic,  “Christian  Fellowship,”  where 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Re¬ 
formed,  and  Baptist  churches  were  represented 
on  the  platform,  one  pastor  alluded  to  the 
blue  Presbyterian  “lion,”  who  in  former  times 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  “lie  down”  with 
the  Methodist  “lamb,”  unless  the  lamb  had 
previously  been  devoured.  The  former  was 
characterized  as  aiming  his  heavy  artillery  at 
every  one  who  goes  over  the  line ;  the  other  as 
red-hot,  given  to  guerrilla  warfare,  earnest  in 
chasing  sinners.  The  orange  Dutchman,  the 
drab  Congregationalist,  flghting  every  man 
for  himself,  behind  his  own  stump,  and  the 
water-colored  Baptist,  mingling  varied  but 
harmonious  colors,  is  but  an  earnest  of  the 
blessed  time  when  all  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  robes,  which  is  the  combination  of  all 
colors.  Like  the  different  regiments  marching 
into  Richmond,  singing  each  its  own  song, 
whether  “John  Brown,”  or  “Dixey,”  or 
“America,”  we  are  really  one;  all  are  too 
busy  to  flght  each  other,  as  we  combine  to 
fight  the  common  foe. 

Allusion  was  made  to  a  record  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  this  land,  which, 
in  substance,  were  founded  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  for  the  uplifting  of  the  community. 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  Christianity  would 
always  be  the  law  of  this  land. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  was  made  of 
marked  spiritual  blessings  received  during  the 
past  year,  and  summing  up  personal  and 
national  favors  in  general,  health,  peace  while 


some  are  suffering  the  horrors  of  war,  in 
bountiful  harvests,  in  the  awakening  of  pub¬ 
lic  conscience,  in  moral  and  municipal  reform, 
for  moral  stamina,  backbone— Plymouth  Rock 
put  into  men’s  consciences — for  public  confi¬ 
dence  restored,  a  Methodist  pastor  said :  “  We 
will  use  a  phrase  which  originated  with  a 
noted  rascal,  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?’  Are  you  truly  grateful?  Are  you  willing 
to  show  your  gratitude  by  bolding  up  a  valua¬ 
ble  silver  coin  to  the  sun  and  reading  the 
inscription  thereon,  ‘In  God  we  trust,’  to 
throw  it  into  the  collection  for  a  worthy 
charity?  With  the  increase  of  gratitude  and 
prayer  let  your  gifts  appear  before  God  and 
let  our  love  be  shown  by  what  we  are  willing 
to  do  for  our  fellow-men.” 

Having  sung,  “My  country  ’tis  of  thee.” 
another  song  of  Christian  patriotism  rang  out 
in  closing, 

“  Faith  of  our  fathers,  now  to  Thee 
We  will  be  true,  to  Thee- to  Thee.” 

Thus  may  Christian  women  go  forward, 
ever  ready,  with  the  lever  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  to  uplift  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  to 
transform  the  youth  of  our  exceptional  popu¬ 
lations  into  “Plymouth  Rock”  Christians. 

•  H.  E.  B. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  rainy  morning  did  not  prevent  a  good 
meeting  at  Lenox  Hall,  Wednesday,  Dec. 
12th.  Mrs.  Schauffler  presided  and  after 
opening  the  hour  with  devotional  exercises 
called  on  Mrs.  Morse  for  any  letters.  The  one 
read  was  from  Mrs.  Cooper  of  Mynpurie. 
whose  husband  is  principal  of  the  Mission 
High  School  of  the  city.  The  picture  of  her 
dark -eyed  wide-awake  baby  was  passed  around 
to  be  seen.  The  mention  of  the  use  of  picture 
curds  led  BIrs.  Schauffler  to  tell  how  a  little 
boy  in  Olivet  Sunday  School  saved  his  pretty 
primary  cards  for  a  whole  year  and  at  the  end 
brought  the  entire  fifty-two,  clean  and  well- 
kept,  to  be  sent  to  some  who  needed  them. 
And  there  is  nothing  nicer  for  missionary  use 
than  these  cards  illustrating  Bible  lessons. 

The  first  letter  we  have  had  from  Miss 
Poindexter  was  read  by  Mrs.  White.  Her 
station  is  Chinanfu,  but  she  wrote  from 
Shanghai  where  she  had  gone  for  her  health, 
but  expecting  soon  to  return  to  her  work  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergen.  She  did  not  feel  like 
broadening  out  much  in  Chinese  affairs  till 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  was 
established.  The  missionaries  felt  little  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  war  but  tried  to  keep  near  the 
treaty  ports  where  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  our  government.  She 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  her  own  station, 
“no  rice  fields  to  breed  malaria,”  but  the  dis¬ 
mal  seclusion  of  the  women  is  a  drawback. 
They  never  leave  their  homes  except  in  a 
sedan  chair  and  get  their  only  idea  of  the 
outside  world  through  its  little  pane  of  glass. 

Miss  Montgomery  being  present  was  then 
asked  to  tell  of  her — and  our — work  in  Hama- 
dan,  Persia.  After  speaking  of  her  pleasure 
in  being  here  in  this  prayer  meeting  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  turn  for  help  and 
encouragement,  to  give  thanks  in  time  of 
rejoicing  and  ask  prayer  in  time  of  need,  she 
answered  the  questions  asked  by  those  pres 
ent.  These  touched  on  the  conference  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Hamadan  of  all  the  Protestant 
missions  of  Persia ;  of  the  work  in  Kerman- 
shah  ;  of  the  work  among  the  Jews  in  Hama¬ 
dan  ;  and  the  applicants  among  them  for  bap¬ 
tism  ;  of  the  different  languages  used  in  the 
work  and  of  the  progress  of  the  new  sect,  the 
Babees. 

Life  is  for  action.  We  cannot  wait  for  proof 
or  we  shall  never  begin  to  obey. — James  A. 

,  Froude. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


What  is  Really  Known  of  Shakespeare’s  Wife 

A  strikingly  interesting  article  by  Dr.  \V.  J.  Rolfe,  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  in 
which  all  the  known  facts  regarding  the  courtship,*  the  marriage  and  wedded  life  of 

Shakespeare  are  collected  together  and  presented 
^ _  in  a  popular  way. 


When  Lady:  When  Woman 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 


An  interesting  presentation  by  these  three  noted 
women,  of  the  perplexing  question  :  When  should 
the  word  “lady”  be  used,  and  when  the  term 
“  woman ” ? 


Mrs.  Deland 


Where  Was  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 

By  Edward  S.  Martin 

Mr.  Martin  traces  the  different  theories  as  to  the  true  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  makes  an  article  not  only  interesting  but  informing. 


The  Countess  of  Aberdeen 


The  Servant=QirI  Question 


Where,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  trouble 
is  in  domestic  service  and  how  it  can  be  remedied. 
An  interesting  recital  of  her  own  experiences  and 
her  effort  to  solve  the  question  in  her  own  homes. 


Lady  Aberdeen 


A  few  of  the  more  striking  articles  about  to  appear  in  the  early  issues  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  AN  ENTIRE  YEAR 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success.” 

The  success  of  Armour’s 
Condensed  Mince  Meat  is 
phenomenal.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  scrupulously  cleanly 
manner,  and  contains  only 
the  choicest  ingredients. 

Its  merits  are  recognized 
by  all  thorough  housekeep¬ 
ers.  One  package  makes 
two  large  “palate  tickling” 
Mince  Pies. 

Your  grocer  keeps  it  in 
stock. 

Armour  &  Company 
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Silver. 

For  Christmas  presents 
there  is  nothing  more 
suitable.  Articles  in 

Meriden 
Britannia  Co’s 

silver  plate  are  especially  adapted 
for  gifts,  as  the  quality  is  so  well 
known.  In  design  and  finish, 
this  celebrated  plate  equals  the 
best  solid  silver.  And  it  ivears. 
Ou  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  our  trade  mark  is 

“  1847  Rogers  Bros.” 

If  you  cannot  procure  these  ftoods  of 
your  dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  give 
necessary  information. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development— not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

akillfully  Incorporated  into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  Is  famous. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Brass  Fire  Goods, 

FENDERS.  FIRE  SCREENS.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SETS 
COAL  AND  WOOD  STANDS. 

HEARTH  BROOMS,  &c..  Ac. 
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THE  evangelist. 


A.‘  Phillips  A  Co. 


HOTEL 

Ever;  modero  ImprovemeDt  known  to  schnc**.  P  rLci 
cuisioe  sort  service.  Most  unitorm  climate  In  UniUd 
States.  »end  for  book  and  rate.'<. 


EGYPT.  PALESTINE,  GREECE,  TURKEY 
AND  ITALY. 

Two  personallv  c  •nducfed  parties  wlli  leave  Ne»  York 
February  9th  and  March  9th.  Send  for  pro*trainnie 
E.  M.  Jenkins  a  CO.,  27.3  Broadway,  cor.  Chambers 
SL,  New  York. 


Any  Subscriber  of  Ihe  Evanfrellst 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  ua  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
aldrese  »<>  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C. 


HYQEIA  •  HOTEL, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 


"Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  rUora  of  a 
N  irthern  winter,  cannot  find  a  moie  agreeable  Southern 
res  rt  than  the  Bygela  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  delightful,  ii  absniutety  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  ia  balmy  ard  fall  of  Ufe-giviny 
ozone.  The  house  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  aanltary  arrmge- 
mente  are  perfect.  The  cuisine  is  flrat-class  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  that  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.”— (From  Boaton  Satur¬ 
day  Ecening  Gazette.  _  _  . 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everifhody  Goes  With  Phillips, 

And  his  fonrteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  ExcuKions  is  .  guarantee  that  the  PhtlUpe-Kock 
Island  Excursions  are  the  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholsiered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  Khlllips  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping  Car  rate 
to  California  points  from  Boston  S8  UO,  from  Chicago  W. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  Thnrsdays 
lia  Scenic  Route  (D  &  R.  O.).  the  only  line  through  Halt 
Ls're  to  Han  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

F  'T  rates,  berth  reservations  nr  Information,  address 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  296  Wash.  Bt;,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Phillips  A  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

O.  P.  A..  Chicago,  111. 
FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  8team>bip  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS.  GO  TO 

XM’DXSISI. 

Thirty-day  trip;  hSdsyslii  the  tropics.  tAOO  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGB  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

or  to  Thomis  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


Potcls. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“Ihere  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  bonse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  fsce  toward  New  York.” 


OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAH. 


Located  near  the  center  of  the 


OREAT  SOUTHERN  R.  R.  SYhTEM. 


SOUTHERN  IMPROVEMENT  CO..  Proprietor?. 


J.  D.  KEILEY.  President,  19  Whitehall  St ,  New  York. 


THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.  C.  ^ 

."“trlctly  good;  medium  priced;  a  1  f'e  lesr:  transien' 
and  tajiiiy  hotel.  R.  R.  RAWLS,  Manager. 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTER  RA”!!  WAT. 


Only  24  hours  from  New  York  by  Penn.  R.  R.,  leaving  St  4:30 
p.m.  daily  by  through  Pullman  cars.  A  mo  t  charming  resort 
—1,800  feet  elevation;  thoroughly  sheltered  from  wintry  blasts. 
Its  Justly-celebrated  NATURAL  THERMAL  WATER,  flowing 
through  luxurious  marble  baths,  have  more  than  a  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION.  Dr.  F  SCHUMAN  LbULERCQ.  from  CarU- 
bad,  Austria,  In  charge. 

The  Hotel  is  llrst-class  in  all  appointments. 

For  panlcnlars  and  Information  address 

DOOLITTLE  &  BODEN,  MANAGERS. 


Walter's  Sanitarium,  ‘’w^A.eriviue  p.: 

The  great  Health  Re-ort  of  Southern  Peunsvlvania,  t.  r 
Winter  or  Hammer.  Send  tor  circulars. 


\  Variable  from  Chicago.  All 

^  Route  meals  served  in 

Tourist  Tickets  Dining  Cars. _ 

o« ....  .T  Palace  Drawing- 

Very  Low  Rates  ^,:^?ouriS^ 


taking  in  all  principal  points  of  interest  and 
allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost. 
Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pamplilets 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 
THRALL,  Qen’I  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  it  you  mention  this  publication. 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 


and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


Holiday  Tours  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Gettysburg  and  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  Pennsylpania  Railroad  Company  baa  an 


GRAND  CRUISE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


avra  waav  r.v«»DVtl.  A  U  VO  It  J  f  J  ft  J  Vll  Ui 

tour  offers  ao  much  in  the  way  of  recreation 
and  sight  seeing  that  the  festivities  of  the 
holiday  season  may  be  doubly  enjoyed  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  of  them. 

To  Gettysburg  and  Washington,  Wednesday, 
December  26.  returning  the  following  Satur 
day.  Tickets  covering  transportation,  meals 
en  route  and  hotel  accommodations  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  Washington  will  be  sold  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates:  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  New¬ 
ark,  ^0.00;  Trenton,  $1«.00;  Philadelphia, 
$17.60.  Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Gettys 
burg,  returning  direct  by  regular  trains  until 
December  31.  at  rate  of  $12. 00  from  New  Y’ork, 
$11.00  from  Trenton,  and  $9.50  from  Philadel 
phia. 

To  Washington,  on  Thursday,  December  27, 
returning  the  following  Saturday.  Round- 
trip  rates,  including  hotel  accommodations: 
New  York.  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  $13.60; 
Trenton,  $12.75;  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington, 
$11.50. 

To  Gld  Point  Comfort,  Thursday,  Decen-ber 
27,  returning  the  following  Saturday.  Rates, 
including  round  trip  transportation  and  all 
necessary  expenses:  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark,  $15.50;  Trenton.  $14.00,  Philadel 
phia,  $12.50.  Tickets  will  also  be  sold  at  the 
same  rates,  including  luncheon  going  and  one 
day's  board  at  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  good  to 
return  via  Richmond  and  Washington  by  reg 
ular  trains  within  ten  days. 

Tickets  for  any  of  the  above  tours  from 
other  points  will  be  sold  at  proportionate  rates, 
and  any  additional  information  in  regard  to 
the  tours  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  tourist  agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
HbO  Fiilton  Street,  Brooklyn;  or  Room  411, 
Broad  Street  Station. 


By  tbe  palatial  new  American  (Bed  Htar)  Line  stean-er  Friesland  (T.lltf  tons).  HpecisHy  chartered  by  F.  C.  Clark 
for  88-day  cmise,  leaving  New  York  Febrnary  8.  1895.  Coat  of  Trip,  Pirat  Claa^  onlv  $610.  Free  iiaaaage  via 
North  Atlantic  for  tboee  leaving  ship  at  Ni^'es.  Croaaing  Europe  homeward,  $675. 

Organised  and  accompanied  by  r .  (\  Clark,  ex  Uoited  States  Vice  Couanl  at  Jemsalem,  n  thorough  linguist, 
who  has  spent  20  years  in  Em  ope  and  the  Orient  and  been  in  the  lonrist  hnsioets  all  his  life.  Hr  will  have  a  com¬ 
petent  stall  of  coudnetors  on  boar.),  and  si  transfers,  rightseeing.  inland  excursions,  Ac.,  are  Inclnded.  First  class 
throughout.  NI.N  E  WEEKS.  I'o  Bermuda.  Azotes.  Oibraltar,  Malaga.  Granada.  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jaffa.  Jerusalem  seven  days,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Ac.:  Cwifa,  MonntCarmeLBeyront. 
Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples.  Pompeii  and  Rome.  EXCuBBIOV  TO  EUROPE 
June  28.  1895,  by  specially  chartered  steamer  Berlin,  of  tbe  American  line,  and  thirty  other  patties  in  April.  Ms y 
and  June. 

VACATION  TBTP  TO  EUROPE,  per  Cirr  or  Rome,  Jane  29,  1895,  organised  and  accompanied  bv  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Croffnt,  45  days  onlj.  <250,  cr  52  days,  <^.  Send  for  program.  BEIiEOT  PRIVATE  PARTY 
TO  EUROPE,  Juno  29,  1895,  per  new  American  line  H.  8.  St.  Louis,  <900,  stopping  at  best  hotels,  and  everything 
tbe  very  best.  Program  upon  application. 

BB-'T  TICKE!t1NO  FACILITIES  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Central  Europe,  Orient  and  all  parts  of  tbe 
tvorld.  Ocean  t  ckets  by  a<l  lines.  Send  for  Tom  ist  Uazette. 


FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 


1 1  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


OfBoial  Ticket  Agent  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Railroads  and  other  Trunk  Linea. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  PARK  HOTEL, 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


)  >pot*mWr  20.  i004. 


BY  THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE 


OLD  DOniNION  LINE 


Old  Point  Comfort 


Richmond 


Washington,  D.C. 


Norfolk 


Baltimore,  &c. 


Virginia  Beach 


GOING  OR  RETURNING  BY  RAIL,  IF  DESIRED 


4  FOR  PRINTED  NATTER  AND  FUU  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS  4 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Company, 

W.  L.  GUILLAUDEU,  Vice-Pres't  and  Traffic  Manager,  Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 


QUIGKEST  TO 

FLORIDA 

THE 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

AND 

PLANT  SYSTEM 

ROUTE  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK-FLORIDA  SPECIAL 


and  only  Florida  Route  passing: 
throiigrii  the  Citi<‘S  ot 


RICHMOND  and 

CHARLESTON 


3  TRAINS 


NEW  YORK  OFFICES  t  229  A  261  BntUnAj. 

BOSTON :  268  A  800  WMhUirtOB  Street. 
WASBINflTON,  D.  C.:  601  Peaa.  Areeae. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.:  ISK  A  208  Wert  Baj  St. 
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